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PEEFACE' 



Tins third Tolame of my book on the ' BenaisBance in 
Italy ' does not pretend to retrace the history of the 
Italian arts, bat rather to define their relation to the 
main movement of Renaissance culture. Keeping this, 
the chief object of my whole work, steadily in view, I 
have tried to explain the dependence of the arts on 
medisTol Christianity at their commencement, their 
gnduol emancipation from ecclesiasliual control, and 
their final attainment of freedom at the moment when 
the classical revival culminated. 

Not to notice the mediieval period in this evolution 
would be impossible ; since the revival of Sculpture and 
Painting at the end of the thirteenth century was among 
the earliest signs of that new intellectual birth to which 
we giro the title of Renaissance. I have, therefore, had 
to dMl at some length with stngee in the development of 
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Arcbitectore, Sculpture, and Painting, which form 
prelade to the proper age of my own history. 

In studying the architectural branch of the 
I have had recourse to Fergusson's 'lUnstrated Hand- 
book of Architecture,' to Burckliardt's * Cicerone,' to 
Griiner's ' Terra-Cotta Bnildinga of North Italy,' to 
Milizia's ' Memorie degU Architetti,' and to many illus- 
trated works on single buildings in Rome, Tuscany, 
Lomliardy, and Venice. For the history of Sculpture I 
have used Burckhardt's ' Cicerone,' and the two impor- 
tant works of Charles C. Perkins, entitled ' Tuscan 
Bcalptors,' and 'Italian Sculptors.' Such books as 
'Le Tre Porte del Battistero di Firenze,' Griiner's 
' Cathedral of Orvieto,' and Lasinio's ' Tabemacolo della 
Madonna d'Orsamnuchele ' have heen helpful by their 
illustrations. For the history of Painting I have made 
use principally of Vasari's ' Vite de' piii eccellenti Pittori," 
&c., ui Le Monnier's edition of Crowe and Cavalcaselle'e 
•History of Painting,' of Burckhardt's 'Cicerone,' of 
Bosini's illustrated * Storia della Pittura Itahana,' of 
Eio'a'L'Art Chretien,' and of Henri Beyle's 'Histoire de 
la Peinture en Italie.' I should, however, far exceed the 
limits of a preface were I to make a list of all the books 
I have consulted with profit on the history of the arts in 
Italy. 
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In thia part ot my work I feel that I owe less to 
reading than to observation. I am not nware of having 
mentioned any important building, statue, or picture 
which I have not had the opportunity of studying. What 
I h»v« written in this volume about the monumente of 
Italian art has always been first noted face to face with 
the originals, and afterwards corrected, modified, or 
confirmed in the course of subsequent journeys to Italy. 
1 know that this method of composition, if it has the 
merit of treshnesB, entails some inequahty of style and 
disproportion in the distribution of materials. In the 
final preparation of my work for press I have therefore 
endeavoared, as far as possible, to compensate tbie dis* 
AdraDtage by adhering to the main motive of my subject 
~th« illustration of the Renaissance spirit as this was 
manifested in the Arts. 

I most add, in conclusion, that Chapters Til. and 
j IX. and Appendix II. are in part reprinted from the 
' WostmiiiBter,' the 'CornhiU," and the ' Contemporary.' 

Ckoiga : Kanh 1&T7. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PBOBLBM FOB TBB FINB IBTB 

I Art In tul; ftnd OraoM—The Leadiofi PLm« of Onltarr— £ethella 
Tn» ot Litarsture— Pud line 'I>b Supreme ll&liui Art — lla Tuk ia 
Uic Hnuiuuioe — OhrUtiui ktid Clkuicftl TroiUtioiis— Beutploce for 
tlw Aooicnu— Punting for tba Bomuiiw Nntiona— Medunval Fulh 
mnA Bupersti lion— The Promiae o( Painting— How lu eui tba 
IHgimtiia Arta erpreu Clirislian Ideu? — Qreek >Dd ChriBdan 
Bcligion— Plaalio Art incapable ot solving the Problem— A more 
Kmotloiud Art needed — Plue ot S«ulptur« in the Benaissanoe— 
falolleg and Chriatian Storf—Humani nation ot Eoolesiaatical 
Uaaa by Art— iloetillly ot the Spirit of True Pielj to AH — Com- 
pfBtplaee eflaetod bj the Chnrch— Fra Bartolommeo'a S. Sebaaliaii 
~^n«ootieli)abilit7 ot Art and Tbeolog;, Art and Phil atop h; —Re- 
" on— Art in tba and Pnganisea-MuBic— The Future ol 
hiottng after the Benaluanoe. 

F has beeo gnutted onlj to two nations, the Oreelia and tlio 
aliana, and to the latter only at the time of the Renaissance, 
It erer; phase and ^-ariety of intelleotual energy with 
« foTTD of art. Nothing notable was prodnced in Italy between 
I thirteenth and the seventeenth centuries that did not 
tar the stamp and character of fine art. If the methods of 
e maj be traly said to regulate our modes of tUinking at 
t time, it b no less true that, during the Benaii- 
t, art exenjaed a like contrglhng inflaence. Not onlj 
1 department of tlio fine arts pmctiaed with sia;;ular 
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success ; not only was the naiiotial genius to a very large 
extent absorbed in painting, sculpture, and architecture ; but 
the ffisthetic impulse was more subtly and widely diffused than 
this alone would imply. It possessed the Italians in the very 
centre of their intellectual \'it)Uity. imposing its conditions on 
ail the manifestations of their thought and feeling, so that 
even thoir ahortcomings may be ascribed tn a great measure 
to their inability to quit the esthetic point of view. 

We see this in tbeir literature. It is probable that none 
but artistic natures will ever render full justice to the poetry 
of the Renaissance. Critics endowed with a less lively sensi- 
bility to beauty of outline and to harmony of form than the 
Italians, complain that tbeir poetry lacks substantial quahties ; 
nor is it except by long familiarity with the plastic arts of 
tbeir contempoi'arieB that we come to understand the graund 
assumed by Ariosto and PoHziano. We then perceive that 
these poets were not so much unable as instinctively uiiwiUing 
to go beyond a certain circle of effects. They subordinated 
their work to the ideal of tbeir age, and that ideal was one to 
which a painter rather than a poet might successfully aspire. 
A succession of pictures, harmoniously composed and debcately 
toned to please the mental eye, satisfied the taste of the Italians. 
But, however exquisite in design, rich in colour, and complete 
in execution this literary work may be, it strikes a Northern 
student as wanting in tlie highest elements of genius — 
sublimity of imagination, dramatic passion, energy and 
earnestness of purpose. In like manner, he finds it hard to 
appreciate those didactic compositions on trilling or pi-osuic 
themes, which delight^ the Italians for the very reason that 
their workmanship surpassed their matter. These defects, as 
we judge them, are still more apparent in the graver branches 
of literature. In an essay or a treatise we do not so much 
care for well-balanced disposition of parts or beautifully rounded 
periods, though elegance may be thought essential to classic 
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Riut«rpiecea,as for weighty matter and trenchant observations. 
lUring the latter, vts can dispense at need with the former. 
Th« Italians of the Renaissance, under the sway of the fine 
arts, sought after form, and satisfied themselves with rhetoric. 
Therefore we condemn their moral di9<]iiisitionB and their 
criticUms u the flimsy playthings of intellectual voluptuaries. 
Yet (he right way of doing justice to these stylistic trifles is to 
regard them as products of an all-embracing genius for art, 
ID a people whose most serious enthusiasms were esthetic. 

The speech of theltahans at that epoch, their social habits, 
Ibeir ideal of manners, their standard of morality, the estimate 
they formed of men, were alike condilioncd and quiihiied by 
art. It was an afje of splendid ceremonies and magnificent 
pvade. when the furniture of houst^s, the armour of soldiers, 
the dress of citizGiis, the pomp of war, and the pageantry of 
[mUtbI were invariably and inevitably beautiful. On the 
wt articles of domestic utility, cups and pktters, door- 
I and ehimiiey- pieces, cot'erlets for beds and hds of 
, a wealtli of artistic invention was lavished by 
kble craftsmen, no less skilled in technical details than 
iihed by rare taste. From the Pope upon S. Peter's 
r to the clerks in a I'lorentiue counting-house, every 
It*liui was ■ ju<lge of art. Art supplied the spiritual oxygen, 
ttilfa<Mil which the lift! of the Renaissance must have been 
atrophied. During that period of prodigious activity the 
tuin nation seemed to he endowed with an instinct for the 
baaattful, and with the capacity for producing it in every con- 
^Igjiililii fiirm. Aa we Intvel through Italy at the present day, 
ne, war, pillage, and purchase have done their worst 
> Ui« country of its treasures, we still marvel at the 
kble and countless beanties stored in every burgh and 
MitDg the picture galleries of Northern Europe, tlio 
« of English nobles, and the palaces of Spain, the 
NtioD is still forced upon us : how could Ilnly have 
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ilone trhat slie achieved within so short a space of time ? 
What must the houses and the churches once have been, 
rrom which these spoils were taken, but which still remain so 
rich in masterpieces? Psychologically to explain this uni- 
versal capacity for the fine arts in the nation at this epoch, ia 
perhaps impossible. Yet the fact remains, that he who would 
comprehend the Italians of the Renaissance must study their 
art, and cLng fast to that Ariadne -thread throughout the laby- 
rinthine windings of national character. He must learn to 
recognise that herein lay the sources of their intellectual 
strength as well as the secret of their intellectual weakness. 

It lies beyond the scope of this work to embrace in one 
inquiry the different forms of art in Italy, or to analyse the 
connection of the testhetic instinct with the manifold mani- 
festations of the Renaissance. Even the narrower task to which 
I must coufine myself, is too vast for the limits I am forced 
to impose upon its treatment. I intend to deal with Italian 
painting as the one complete product which remains from 
the achievements of thin period, touching npon sculpture and 
architecture more superficially. Not only is painting the art 
m which the Itahans among all the nations of the modem 
world stand unapproachably alone, but it is also the one that 
best enables us to gauge their genius at the time when they 
impressed their culture on the rest of Europe. In the history 
of the Italian intellect painting takes the same rank as that 
of sculpture in the Greek. Before beginning, however, to 
trace the course of Italian art, it will he necessary to discuss 
some preliminary questions, important for a right under- 
standing of the relations assumed by painting to the thoughts 
of the Renaissance, and for explaining its superiority over 
the sister art of sculpture in that age. This I feel the more 
bound to do because it is my object in this volume to treat 
of art with special reference to the general culture of the 
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Vrbat, let UB ask in the first place, was the task appointed 
tor the fine arts on tlie tlireshold of the modem world? 
They had. before all thingii, to ^ve form to the ideas evolved 
b; Cbnstiauily, and to embody a class of emotions unkaowu 
to the aocients.' The iiiberitanco of the Middle Ages had to 
be appropriated and expressed. In the course of performing 
this work, the p&intera helped to hiimaniBe religion, and 
revealed the dignity and beaaty of the body of man. Next, 
in the fifteenth century, the riches of classic culture were 
diioovered, and art was called upon to aid in the interpretation 
of the ancient to the modem mind. The problem was no 
longer simple. Christian and pagan traditions came into 
elorn contact, and contended for the empire of the newly 
litwnUed intellect, During this struggle the arts, true to 
their own principles, eliminated from both traditions the 
mem Btrictly human elements, and expressed them in beautiful 
fann to the imagination and the senses. The brush of the 



II tnaj fkirlf be qaritioiiBd whether Ih&t necesukr; connection 
■Ml ul &nd tvlittion, whioh h oanimanl; t»ken (or uranted, dae< in 
tralli nbt ; in ullisr words, vhether greai ul taigbt not Sourish wilboul 
UT raUcion* eootant. This, however, is a speoulalire probl«tii. tor tliH 
ptBMM and tha IniutiB niber than the poal. HiBtoricall;. it has always 
boan InaDil that Iha aits in th#ir origin ara dependent on religion. 
Hot ia Uie raasoti far to oeek. Art lims at eipresBinij an ideal ; and 
tUt i^Ml is the IranillKaralion ot human elemeiiu into w>uielhii]i; 
■oUar. fall and apptehmded bj Ibe imagination. Such an ideal, such 
Ml aQ-OTnbnrinft glorification ol hamanit; only aiists tor aimple and 
UHapbl*ltcal«d tocietic* in the latin ot rehgion. Religion is the 
■Binn«l poetry which all poaKM : and the artist, dealing with the 
mtflhetatj uf bis national belief, feels hlronelt in Tilal sympathy with 
Mm h»m>iisiii"i ol the men tor whom he warks. More than ths painter 
b Mipiirvd tor the creation ot great painting, and more than the port 
fcr Ilia exhibition of immortal vetM. Painlen are but the hands, and 
paeU bat tli* voiiws, whereby pniples expresa Iheir •cciiuiulaird 
and pitiiuuisnt emotions. Behind thom crowd the gpneralions 
lyth-tnaJiers ; and around them Bosts the vital atmosphere of 
*m« on whioh their own souls and the souls of their bretlitm 
IWttrislifd- 
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same painter depicted Bacebua wedding Ariadne and Jilary 
fkintiiiR on the hill of Calvary. Carolesg of any peril to 
dogmatic orthodoxy, and undeterred by the dread of en- 
couraging pa)i;an sensuality, the artists wrought out their 
inodem ideal of beauty in the double field of Christian and 
Hellenic legend. Before the force of painling was exhausted, 
it had thus traversed the whole cycle of thoughta and feelings 
that form the content of the modem luind. Throughout this 
performance, art proved itself a powerful co-agent in thu 
emancipation of the intellect : the impartiality wherewith its 
methods were applied to subjects sacred and profane, the 
emphasis laid upon physical strength and beauty as good 
things and desirable, the siiborJinalion of classical and 
niediteval myths to one (esthetic law of loveliness, all tended 
to withdraw attention from the differences between paganism 
and Christianity, and to fix it on the goodiinesa of that 
humanity wherein both find their harmony. 

This being in general tlic task assigned to art in the 
Renaissance, we may next inquire what constituted the 
specific quality of modern as dislinguishcd from antique 
feeling, and why painting could not fail to take the first plitice 
among modem arts. In other words, how was it that, while 
sculpture was the characteristic fine art of antiquity, painting 
became the distinguishing fine art of the modern era ? No 
true form of figurative art intervened between Greek sculp- 
ture and Italian painting. The latter took up the work of in- 
vesting thought with sensible shape from the dead hands of 
the former. Nor had the tradition thiit connected art with 
religion been interrupted, although a new cycle of reh'gious 
ideas had been substituted for the old ones. The late Roman 
and Byzantine manners, through which the vital energies 
of the Athenian genius dwindled into barren formalism, still 
lingered, giving crude and lifeless form to Christian con- 
ceptions. But the thinking and feeling subject, meanwhile, 
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had undergone a change so all-important that it now im- 
{tcmtively required freab channels for its self-expression, ll 
wu destined to find these, not as of old in sculpture, but in 
painting. 

During the interval between the closing of the ancient 
U)d the opening of the modern age, the faith of Christians 
had attached itself to symhols and material objects litile 
b«tt«r than fetishes. The host, the relic, the wonder-working 
abrine, things endowed with a mysterious potency, evok»l 
the jreaming and the awe of medittval mnltitudea. To such 
eoacrnte actualities the worshippers referred their sense of 
the inrisible divijiity. The earth of Jerusalem, the Holy 
Sepulchre, the House of Loreto, the Sndarium of Saint 
Veronica, aroused their deepest sentiments of aweful adora- 
tion. Like Thomas, they could not he contented wilh 
b«lt«Ting; they must also touch and handle. At the same 
mr, in Apparent contrailistinction to this demand for things 
' aenae as signs of superscnsual power, the claims of dogma 
I ifas intellect grew more imperious, and mysticism opened 
for tho dreaming soul a realm of spiritual rapture. For the 
I figurative arte there was no true place in either of these 
Painting and sculpture wern alike alien to the 
<r niperstitions, the scholastic subtleties, and the ecstatic 
« of the Middle Ages ; nor had they anything in common 
VJtb the logic of theology. Votaries who kissed a fragment 
of the cross with pansion, could have found but little to satisfy 
their ardour in pictures painted by a man of genius. A 
formless wooden idol, endowed with the virtue of curing 
diseftsc, charmed the pilgrim more than a statue notioeable 
only for its beauty or its truth to life. We all know that 
viArittfrth<Uirie Itilder titul tneist nur ichleehU Getnalde. lu 
architecture alone, the mysticism of the Middle Ages, their 
ragns bnt potent feelings of infinity, their yearning towards a 
iiaty inrisible. bat localised in holy things and places, found 
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artistic outlet. Tberefore arcliitecture vas eseentially a 
inedje%'al art. The rise of sculpture and painting indicated 
the quickening to life of new {acuities, fresh intellectual 
interests, and a novel way of apprehending the old substance 
of religious feeling ; for compreliensiou of theeG arts implies 
delight in things of beauty for their own sake, a Bympathelic 
attitude towards the world of sense, a new freedom of the 
mind produced by the regeneratioa of society through 
love. 

The mediaeval faiths were still vivid when the first Italian 
painters began their work, and the sincere endeavour of 
these men was to set forth in beautiful and worthy form the 
truths of Christianity, The eyes of the worshipper should 
no longer have a mere stock or stone to contemplate : his 
imagination should be helped by the dramatic presentation 
of the scenes of sacred history, and bis devotion be quickened 
by lively images of the passion of our Lord. Spirit shonld 
converse with spirit, through no veil of symbol, but through 
the transparent medium of art, itself instinct with inbreathed 
life and radiant with ideal beauty. The body and the soul, 
moreover, should be reconciled ; and God's likeness should be 
once more acknowledged in the features and the limbs of 
man. Such was the promise of art; and this promise was 
in a great measure fulfilled by the painling of the fourteenth 
century. Men ceased to worship their God in the holiness 
of ugliness; and a great city called its street Glad on 
the birthdftv- festival of the first picture investing religious 
emotion with ffisthetio charm, But in making good ibo 
promise tliey had given, it was needful for the arts on the 
one band to enter a region not wholly their own— the region 
of abstractions and of mystical conceptions; and on the 
other to create a world of sensuous delightfulness, wherein 
the spiritual element was materiaUsed to the injury of its own 
essential quality. Spirit, indeed, spake to spirit, so far as the 
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ntigiouh oocteiit was ooncemed ; but flesh spake also to &e»h 
in th" eethettc form. The incarnation promised hj the arts 
involved a correspanding sensnouanesa. Heaven was brought 
down to earth, but at the coat of making men believe tliat 
MTth itwlf Has heavenly. 

At this point the subject of onr inquiry naturally divides 
into two main qnestions. The first concerns the form of 
fignratire an speciaUy adapted to thereqnirements of re1i^0U3 
thaaght in the fourteenth century. The Becond treats of the 
effect resulting both to art and religion from the expression 
of mystical and theological conceptions in plastic form. 

When we consider the nature of the ideas assimilated in 
the Middle Ages by the human mind, it is clear that art, in 
onler to set them forth, demanded a language the Greeks had 
MTer greatly needed, and had therefore never fully learned. 
To orer-eBtimate the difference from an esthetic point of 
TOW between the religious notions of the Greeks and those 
which Christianity had made essential, would be dilljcult. 
Faith, hope, and charity; humility, endurance, sufiering; 
lilt Bfsorrection and the Judgment ; the Fall and the Re- 
dsQiption : Heaven and Hell ; the height and depth of man's 
mixed nature ; the drama of human destiny before the throne 
of God ; into the sphere of thoughts like these, vivid and 
adenin, transcending the region of sense and corporeity, 
CAirytng the mind away to an ideal world, where the things 
of this earth obtained a new reality by virtue of their relation 
to an lnviBill« and infinite Beyond, the modem arts in their 
infancy were thrust. There was nothintf finite here or 
taogiUe, no gladness in the beauty of girlish foreheads or 
Um swiftness of a young man's limbs, no simple idealisa- 
lim nf natural dehghifnlness. The human body, which the 
figurUive arts must needs use as the vehicle of their ex- 
imanon, had ct^ased to have a value in and for itself, had 
1 to be the tme and adequuie investiture of thoughts 
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deninnded from the artist. At best it could be taken only as 
the svmbul of Bome inner meaning, the ehrine of an indwelling 
spirit nol)ii?r than itself; just as a lamp of alabaster ov.es 
its beauty and its worth to the flame it more than half 
conceals, the light transmitted through its scarce tranaparent 

In ancient art those moral and spiritnal qnalities which 
the Greeks recognined as truly human and therefore divine, 
allowed themselves to be incarnated in well- se let- ted types of 
physical perfection. The deities of the Greek mjthologj-were 
limited to the conditions of natural exifilence : they were men 
and women of a larger mould and freer personality ; less com- 
plex, inasmuch as each completed some one attribute ; less 
thwarted in activity, inasmuch as no limit was assigned to 
exercise of power. The passions and the faculties of man, 
analysed by unconscious psychology, and deified by religious 
fancy, were invested by sculpture with appropriate fonns, the 
tact of the artist selecting corporeal qualities tilted to im- 
personate the special character of each divinity. Nor was it 
possible that, the gods and goddesses being what they were, 
exact analogues should not be found for them in idealised 
humanity. In a Cirtek statue there was enough soul to 
characterise the beauty of the body, to render her due meed 
of wisdom to Pallas, to distinguish the swiftness of Hermes 
fi'om the strength of Heracles, or to contrast the virginal grace 
of Artemis with the abundance of Aphi'odite's charms. At 
the same time the spirituality that gave its character to each 
Greek deity, was not such that, even in thought, it could be 
dissociated from corporeal form. The Greeks thought their 
gods as incarnate persons ; and all the artist had to see to, 
was that this uicaroate personaUty should be impressive in his 
marble. 

Christianity, on the other hand, made the moral and 
spiritual nature of man all-essential. It sprang from an 
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triier religioD, tliat juttgei) it Impious to give an; form to 

' God. The body aud ita terrestrial activity occupied but a 

sabordJnate position in its syattm, It vas the life of the eduI, 

Mpanhle from this frame of flesh, and destined to endure 

f when earth and all that it contains bad ended— a life that 

Bopoti this planet ivas contioned conflict and aspiring straggle 

(— vliich the art?, insofar as they became its instruinent, Here 

upon to illustrate. It was the worship of a Deity, all 

rit, to be sought on no one sacred hill, to he adored in no 

hSBCendent shape, that they were bound to heighten. The 

. Iiiithly prized among the Christian virtues had no 

lary connection nitb beauty of feature or strength of 

Such beauty and such strength at any rate were 

mtal, not cseential. A Greek faun could not but be 

efol; a Greek hero was of necessity vigorous. But 

fS. Stephen might be steadfast to the death without physical 

thmrm : 8. Anthony might put to flight the devils of the tlesh 

vithout muscular force. It is clear that the radiant pbysicul 

{wrfeclion proper to the deities of Greek sculpture wus not 

nffirient in this sphere. 

Again,themost stirring episodes of the Christian mythology 

iDVolv«d pain and perturbation of the spirit; the victories of 

e Chrixtian athletes were won in conflicts carried on within 

r bnuts and souls—' For ve wrentle not against tlesh and 

1, but against principalities and powers,' demoniac leaders 

t spiritual legions. It is, therefore, no less clear that thu 

tqoillity aud serenity of the Hellenic ideal, so necessary to 

l»te Holpture, was here out of place. How coald the 

meitt, that day of wratb. when every soul, however 

at on earth, will play the flrst part for one moment 

1 tragedy, be properly expressed in plastic form, 

I and pleasing? And supposing tliat the artist 

i abandnn the attempt to exclude ugliness and discord, 

I eonfusion, from his representation of the Die* Irie, 
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ment, vh«n MHBpuvd with tbepuigi inflicted ca tbespiiitbjr 
ft gtnlty cGPiucieoee, pntgf wbenoi woris luj render soma 
■«connt, bat whu^ cma find no uulogne in mitlungi of tba 
limbs or lux, must of necessity be toaai b fsihiie. StQl more 
imposnbte, if we ponoe this tnin of ihou^t into uiother 
re^on, is it Eor the fignntive &rts to approach the Christiui 
conception of God in His omnipotence and onitj'. Christ . 
Himself, the central figure of the Christian nnirerse, the 
denred of sll nations, in whom the Deity assamed a faiunan 
form and dwelt with men, is no fit subject for sach art at 
any rate as the Greeks had perfected. The fact of His in- 
carnation brought Him indeed within the proper sphere of 
the fine arts ; but the religioos idea which He represents 
removed Uim beyood the reach of sculpture. This is an 
all-important consideration. It is to this that our whole 
argument is tending. Therefore to enlarge upon this point 
will not be nBelesa. 

Christ ia specially adored in His last act of love on Calvary ; 
and how impoHsible it is to set that forth consistently with the 
reqiiirementB of strictly plastic art, may be gathered by com- 
paring the passion of S. Bernard's Hymn to our Lord apon 
the Cross with all that Win ckelmano and Hegel have bo truly 
said about the restrained expression, dignified generality, and 
hamioDious beauty ei-RcutJal to sculpture. It is the n^'gatton 
of tranquilhty. tbeexcessof feeling, the absence of comeliness, 
the contrast between visible weakneaa and ioWsible omnipo- 
tence, the physical humiliation voluntarily suffered by Him 
that ' ruled over all the angels, that walked on the pavements 
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t bnveu, whose feet were clotbed with stara ' — it is all this 
IttM gives tbeir force and pathos to these stanzas : 
OmniB vigor atque Tiror 
Hino recessit; non admiror." 
More apparet in inspecto, 
Totni peadens in defeota, 

Attritua tegrA maoi«. 



Sic aflectus, u 

Peocatori ti 
Cum unoriB ii 

Appare olarA facie.' 



c dsBpectas, 
c ioterfectas, 



We ht,-n never heard thai Phetdias or Praxiteles chose 
methens Qpon Cancasns for the supreme display of hia 
artistic sldll ; and even the anguish exprea^d io the group of 
Ihe Iaocood is justly thought to violate the laws of antique 
■ealpture. Yet here was a greater than Prometheus — one who 
had Bnffered more, and on whose suffering the salvation of 
tha boman race depended, to exclude whom from the sphere 
ol rapresentation in art was llie same as confessing the utter 
impoteDoe of art to grasp the vital thought of modem faith. 
It b clear that the muses of the new ago had to haunt Calvary 
i""!**^ o( Helicon, slaking their thirst at no Caaulian spring, 
bat at the fount of tears outpoured by all creation for a stricken 
God. What Hollas had achieved supplied no norm or method 
r tbc uie in this new service. 



Daatb opon Thj- form i« writtao ; 
Bm the wan worn limbi. the unittail 

Braul apou Iha cruel tran I 
Thai dnpiwd uid deMonlei, 
Thai in ijlng deulal«d, 
Blun (or me, of rinDen vilut, 
LavluB Lord, on me Thoa tmilMl: 

Shine, bright tkce. uid •trength«D 
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From what has hitherto been advanced, ve may assert 
^'ith confidence that, if the aits were to pla^ an important 
part in Christian culture, an art was imperatively demaiidtd 
that should be at Lome in the sphere of iutenae feeling, that 
should treat the body as tlie interpreter and symbol of the soul, 
and should not Bbrinlc from pain and passion. How far the 
fine arts were at all qualified to express the essential thoughts 
of Christiajiity— a doubt suggested in the foregoing paragraphs 
^and how far, through their proved inadequacy to perform 
this task completely, they weakened the bold of mediteval faiths 
upon the modem mind, are questions to be raised hereafter. 
For the present it is enough to alEnn that, least of all the arts, 
could sculpture, with its essential repose and its dependence 
on corporeal conditions, solve the problem. Sculpture had 
suited the requirements of Greek thought. It belonged by 
right to men who not unwillingly accepted the life of this 
world as final, and who worshipped in their deities the incar- 
nate personality of man made perfect. But it could not express 
the cycle of Christian ideas. The desire of a better world, the 
fear of a worse ; the sense of sin referred to physical appetites, 
and the corresponding mortification of the flesh ; hope, ecstasy, 
and penitence and prayer ; all these imply contempt or hatred 
for the body, suggest notions too spiritual to be conveyed by 
the rounded contours of beautiful hmbs. too full of struggle 
for statuesque tranquillity. The new element needed a more 
elastic medinm of expres<>ion. Motives more varied, grada- 
tions of sentiment more delicate, the fugitive and transient 
phases of emotion, the inner depths of consciousness, had 
somehow to be seized. It was here that painting asserted its 
supremacy. Painting is many degrees further removed than 
sculpture from dependence on the body in the fulness of its 
physical proportions. It touches our sensibilities by sugges- 
tions more indirect, more mobile, and more multiform. Colour 
and shadow, aerial perspective and complicated grouping, 
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3 to sculpture, bat within l!ie proper realm of pnintiiig. 
have their own aigDificoQce, their real relation tu teeliuga 
-. bat not less potent, than those which find expression 
in Um Bimple human form. To pajnting, ngain, belongs the 
, pUjr of fwtitrs, indiuative of internal movement, through a 
, vWegtnutofmoduUtionsinapprehensiblehysciilpture. All 
it drsperjr b; Us partial concealnient of the form it clotbex. 
' knd laudnca-pe by its sympathiea with human sentiment, may 
■uppljr to enhance the pulsion of the spectator, pertaina to 
pftiniing. This art, therefore, owin^- to the greater T&rietj of 
R »t its dispotial, and ita greater adet|uac; to expreiis 
L, became the paramount Italian art. 
To Ktilpture in the Renaissance, shorn of the divine right 
, to cmlv gods and heroes, was left ibe narrower field of 
1 dararatioo, portraiture, and sepulchral monuments. In the 
lut of these departments it found the noblest scope for its 
oclivitjT; for bvjund the grave, according to Christian behef, 
tbkoeoonnl of the striving, hoping, and resisting soul is settled. 
Th« eoTpae upoo the bier may hear the stamp of spiritual 
chotketer tmpresBed on it In life; but the spirit, with its 
Mmggle uid its passion, has escaped as from a prison-house, 
■ad flown elw-whiiber. The l)ody of the dead man, (or whom 
thia world is over, and who steepa in peace, awaiting resurrec- 
tion, knd thereby not wholly dead, aroind whose tomb watch 
iiynipkthiiiiug angels or contemplative genii, was, therefore, 
tlw pntper subject for the highest Christian sculpture. Here, 
if aajrwherv, the right emotion could be adequately expressed 
in rtoae, ud the moulded form be made the symbol of repose, 
npcctoni of restored activity. The greatest Eculptor of Lho 
ntodcm mg» waa essentially a poet of Death. 

PaiDling, then, for the reasons already assigned and iusialed 
on. was the art demauded by the modern intellect upon itn 
Irom the stilloeBs of the Middle Ages. Tha 
m. bowovor, oven for the art of painting was not simple. 
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The painters, following the m&atera of mosaic, beg&n by setting 
forth the history, mytliology, and legends of the Christian 
Church in imagery freer and more beautiful than lay within 
the scope of treatment by Romanesque or Byzantine art. So 
far their task was comparatively easy ; for the idyllic grace 
of maternal love in the Madonna, the pathetic incidents of 
martyrdom, the courage of confessors, the ecstasies of celestial 
joy in redeemed bouIb, the lovelineas of a pure life in modest 
virgins, and the dramatic episodes of sacred story, furnish a 
multitude of motives admirably pictorial. There was, there- 
fore, no great obstacle upon the threshold, so long as artists 
gave their willing service to the Church. Yet, looking back 
upon this phase of painting, we are able to perceive that 
already the adaptation of art to Christian dogma entailed 
concessions on both sides. Much, on the one hand, had to 
he omitted from the programme offered to artistic treatment, 
for the reason that the fine arts could not deal with it at all. 
Much, on the other band, had to be expressed by means which 
painting in a state of perfect freedom would repudiate. Alle' 
gorical symbols, like Prodence with two faces, and painful 
episodes of agony and anguish, marred her work of beauty. 
There was consequently a double compromise, involving a 
double sacrifice of something precious. The faith suffered by 
having its mysteries brought into the hght of day, incarnated 
in form, and humanised. Art sufiered by being forced to 
render intellectual abstractions to the eye through figured 
symbols. 

As technical skill increased, and as beauty, the proper end 
of art, became more rightly understood, the painters found 
that their craft was worthy of being made an end in itself, and 
that the actualities of life observed around them had claims 
upon their genius no less weighty than dogmatic mysteries. 
Tue subjects they had striven at first to realise with all 
simplicity novt' became little better than vehicles for the 
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ilicplay of sensuous beauty, science, and mundane pagt^antry. 
The liutuaD body received separate and independent study, as 
* itung io ita«U inoomp&rably beautiful, commanding more 
powrf ul emotiona by its magio tban aught else that sways 
Um souL At tbe same time the external world, with all its 
w«»ltb of animal and vegetable life, together with the works 
ot human ingenuity in costly cluthing and superb buildings. 
was Been to be in every detail worthy of most patient imitation. 
Anatomy and perspective taxed the anderstanding of the 
artiiBt, whoM whole force was no longer devoted to the task of 
bringing rehgious ideas within the limits of the repre sen table. 
Next, when the classical revival came into play, the arts, in 
obedirace to the spirit of the age, left the sphere of sacred 
•■Igecta. and employed their full-grown faculties in tbs 
domain of myths and Pagan fancies. In this way painting 
nay tnilj be said to have opened the new era of culture, and 
Io have fint mauifesled tbe freedom of the modem mind. 
Wbco Luca Signorelli drew naked young men for a back- 
ground to his picture of Madonna and tbe infant Christ, ha 
rrr»l«d for tbe student a symbol of tbe attitude assumed by 
6nc an in its liberty of outlook over the whole range of 
bntuuui interests. Standing before this picture in the Vffiy.r.i, 
w« fc«cl that the Churob, while hoping to adorn ber cherished 
iloinnB> with aisthetic beanty, bad encouraged a power an- 
tagi>ni«tio to ber own, a power that liberated tbe spirit aha 
nogbt to enthral, restoring to mankind the earthly paradise 
tram which monnstieiem had expelled it. 

Kol to diverge at this point, and to entertain the difficult 
pcoblem of the relation of the fine arts to Christianity, would 
b* Io shrink from the moxt thorny question offered to the 
amlMslaodinf; by the history of tbe Uenaissance. On the 
vrrj threshold of the matter I am bound to alVnn my 
comiction that the spiritual purists of all ages — tbe Jews, 
tiiP iconoclasts of liyz&ntium, Savonarola, and our Puritan 
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ancestors — were justified in tbeir mistrust of plastic art. 
The spirit o( CUristiuuity and the spirit of figurative art 
are opposed, not because such art is immoral, but because it 
cannot free itself from sensuous associations.' It is always 
bringing us back to the dear life oF earth, from which the 
faith would sever us. It is always reminding us of the body 
which piety bids us to forget. Painters and sculptors glorify 
that which saints and ascetics have mortified. The master- 
pieces of Titiau and Correggio, for example, lend the sonl 
away from compunction, away from penitence, away from 
worship even, to dwell on the delight of youthful faces, 
blooming colour, graceful moTement, delicate emotion.* Nor 
is this all : religious motives may be misused for what is 
worse than merely sensuous suggest iveness. The masterpieces 
of the Bolognese and Neapolitan painters, while they pretend 
lo quicken compassion for martyrs in their agony, pandec 
to a bestial blood-lust lurking in the darkest chambers of 
the soul.' Therefore it is that piety, whether the piety of 
monastic Italy or of Puritan England, turns from these 
(psthetic triumphs as from something alien to itself. 
the worsliipper would fain ascend on wings of ecstasy to God, 
the infinite, ineffable, unrealised, how can he endure the 
contact of those splendid forms, in which the lust of the eye 
and the pride of life, professing to subsen-e devotion, remind 

' I tun aw&re thai m&Dy of m; readers will demnF th&t I am 
foanding Chri.itinnity with aacelio or i&iinutic ChristiaDitj ; ;et t 
not read the New Testamenl. the Imilatio Chrisli. the Confessim 
9. Aueosline. and the Pilgrim'^ Progrtii vithoul fnhng thut Chria- 
timitr in Its oriRiii. anA as understood bj its chief ehanipioDs, wi 
IK aicetic. Of this Chriotianity I Iherefore iip;ak, not of the philoso- 
pliised Chtiaiinnity. which is reasonably ng&rd«d with saspidon by tha 
urthodoK and the unoompTtnuising. It was. moreoTer. with Christiani^ 
of thi<i primitive type that the art? came first into coUisiao. 

* Titian's ' Aasnmption of the Virgin ' at Venice. Correggia'a * Corooa- 
tioii of thfi Virpn ' Bt Panna. 

' i>ouie[]idiiua. Quidu. Itibeia, Saliator Itoaa. 
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bin) rndel; of the goo^IineBs of sensual existence ? Art, by 
tiM^ifying human beauty, con tnulicts these Pauline tnaxiniB : 
' For tne to live is Christ, and to die is gain ; ' ' Set your 
affections on things above, not on thin^^s on earth ; * ' Yonr 
lib is bid with Christ in God." The sublimity and elevation 
it givM to carnal loreliness are themselves boatite to the 
■pirit that holds no truce or compromise of traffic with the 
flesh. Aa displayed in its moat perfect phases, iu Greek 
aevlptnre and Venetian painting, art dignifies the actual 
ntondatie life of maa ; bnt Christ, in the language of uncom- 
pvaniBing piety, means everything ma^^t alien to this mundane 
life — wU-deni&l, abstinence from flesbly pleasure, the waitinj; 
lor troe bliss beyond the grave, seclusion even from social and 
doniMti: ties. * He that loveth father and mother more than 
nw, is not worthy of me.' ' He that taketh not his cross and 
filllowath me, is not worthy of me.' It is needful to insist upon 
thin mfrrmnt sentences of the New Testament, becaase npoii 
tbm WM based the religious practice of the Middle Ages, more 
■noera in their determinntion to fulfil the letter and entbroca 
lh« ipirit of the Gospel than any succeeding age has been.' 

If, Iben, there really exists this antagonism between fine 
ul gtorifying human lifu and piety contemning it, how came 
it, w« may ask, that even in the Middle Ages the Church 
h«iledutat her coudjator? The answer lies in this, that 
Uw Cbnrob has always contpromiitod. The movement of the 
iBodera world, upon the close of the Middle Ages, offered tha 
Cbarali a oompromise. which it would have been difficalt to 
rTow, and iu wbiib she perceived at first no peril to her 
dagtnu. AVtien the conBict of the first few centuries of 
ChriMiuiity had endi>d in her triumph, she began to mediate 
b*4««en ■Bceticism and the world, loleiit on absorbing all 
nntaat elements of life and power, she conformed her 
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lysteai to the Etomui t}^, eetablisbed ber service in b&ailicaa 
and Pagan temples, adopted portions of the autique ritual, and 
converted local genii Into saints. At tfae same time she 
utilised the spiritual forces of monasticism, and turned the 
mystic impulse of ecstatica to account. The Orders of the 
Preachers and the Beggiug Friars became her militia and 
police ; the mystery of Christ's presence in the Eucharist was 
made an engine of the priesthood ; the dreams of Paradise and 
Purgatory gave value to her pardons, interdictions, jubilees, 
indulgences, and curses. In the Church the spirit of the 
cloister and the spirit of the world found neutral ground, and 
to the practical accommodation between these hostile elements 
□be owed her wide supremacy. The Christianity she formed 
and propagated was different from that of the New Testament, 
inasmuch as it bad taken up into itself a mass of mythological 
anthropomorphic elements. Thus transmuted and ma- 
terialised, thus accepted by the vivid faith of an nnqueationing 
populace, Christianity offered a proper medium for artistic 
activity. The whole first period of Italian painting was 
occupied with the endeavour to set forth in form and colour 
the popular conceptions of a faith at once u a philosophical 
and unspiritual, beautiful and tit for art hy reason of the 
human elements it had assnmed into its substance. It was 
natural, therefore, thai the Church should show herself 
indulgent to the arts, which were effecting in their own sphere 
what she had previously accomphshed, though purists and 
ascetics, holding fast by the original spirit of their creed, 
might remain irreconcilably antagonistic to their influence. 
The Reformation, on the contrary, rejecting the whole mass 
of compromises sanctioned by the Church, and returning to 
the elemental principles of the faith, was no less naturally 
opposed to fine arts, which, after giving sensuous form to 
Catholic mythology, had recently attained to liberty and 
hrought again tlie ;^s of Greece. 
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A single illuatration might be selected from the uuials of 
ItAliui painliog to prove hon diffioult even the holiest- minded 
luid most eArnest puinter foand it to effect the proper juDcti an 
between plastic beauty and pious feeling. Fra Bartolommeo, 
tliB diaciple of Savonarola, paint«d a Sebastian in the cloister 
o( 8. Marco, where it remained until the Dominican oon- 
tttBon became aware, ibrough the avowals of female peni- 
trnta, that this picture was a stumbling-block and snare to 
Buuls. It was then removed, and what became of it we do 
not know for certain. Fra Bartolommeo undoubted!; in- 
tended this ideal portrait of the martyr to be edifj-ing. 
8. Sebastian was to stand before the world as the young man, 
•trang and beautiful, who endureit to the end and won the 
emvD of martyrdom. No other ideas but tboBC of heroism. 
ODDitanc;, or faith were meant to be expressed ; but the 
pftiiitsr's art demanded that their expression shouM be 
HiiineDtljr beautiful, and the beautiful body of the young man 
dirtnetod attention from his spiritual virtues to his physical 
pMleetiona. A similar maladjustment of the means of plastic 
Ut to the purposes of religion wonld have been impossible 
in U«ll*e, where the tcmplea of Erds and of PhcebuH stood 
■il* by aide ; but in Christian Florence the craftsman's skill 
•ow«d seeds of diHConl in the souls of the devout.' 

This story is hut a coarse instance of the separation between 
piatjr and plastic art. In truth, the difllculty of uniting them 
■B umdb a way that the latter shall enforce the former, li<^s far 
dasper than its powers of illustration reach. Religion ha» its 
proper end in contemplation and in conduct. Art aims at 
|ilW(iniili|t sensuous embodiment of thoughts and feelings with 

' Tba diffleully ot cambining lbs Irui spirit of piety wilh the idaal 
of natiiral brsiily in an «m ilroDely fvil by S&vonarola. Kin [L'Art 
cArWim, toI. li, pp. i'J'i-iSH) hu written eloquently on thi* iiibji-cl. but 
■iUwal making it (ilitin how Skvonarola'* comtanmation nl lilv alniliFi 
ban tbi DQile conld pofaibl; hava b«en other than an obitaci* to li.t 
J and •cicnUAs prDNOoticMi ol the an ot paitilitti|. 
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& view to iotellectual enjoyment. Now, many tboughts are 
incapable of eensiious embodiment ; they appear as abstractions 
to the plulosopliical intellect or as dogmas to the theological 
understanding. To efTect an alliance between art and philo- 
sophy or art and theologj' in the specific region of either religion 
or speculation is. therefore, an inipcsaibihty. In like manner 
there are many feelings which cannot properly assume a 
sensuous form ; and these are precisely religious feelings, in 
which the soul abandons sense, and leaves tbe actual world 
behind, to seek her freedom in a spiritual region.' Yet, while 
we recognise tbe truth of this reasoning, it would he unscien- 
tific to maintain that, until they are brought into close and 
inconvenient contact, there is direct hostility between religion 
and tbe arts. Tbe sphere of tbe two is separate ; tbeir aims 
are distinct : they must be allowed to peifect themselves, each 
after its own fashion. In tbe large philosophy of human 
nature, represented by Goethe's famous motto, there is room 
tor both, because those who embrace it bend their natures 
neither wholly to tbe pietism of the cloister nor to the sen- 
suality of art. They find the meeting-point of art and of religion 
in their own humanity, and perceive that the antagonism of 
tbe two begins when art is set to do work alien to its nature, 
and to minister to what it does not naturally serve. 

At the risk of repetition I must now resume tbe points I 
have attempted to estabhsh in this chapter. As in ancient 
Greece, eo also in Senaiasance Italy, the fine arts assumed tbe 
first place in tbe intellectual culture of the nation. But tbe 
thought and feeling of the modem world required an esthetic 
medium more capable of expressing emotion in its intensity, 

I See Eio, L'Art chrflim. vol. ii. chap. ji. pp. 319-327. for an 
■□i^eiuoUB defence ot mvf^lic art. The talet he tells of BemtrdiDO ds 
Siens nod the blessed Utniliana will not win the sjrapatli? of Teutonio 
ChriBtiane. icho most b«1ieve ihat Bemi-BensaooB, wmi-pioas raptures, 
lika those described liv S. Catherine of Siena and S. Theresa, have aome- 
Lliing in them paj'cltologicall]' tuoibid. 
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\uiet5, and subtlety than iculptuK. Therefaro pBlnting was 
th» «n of arts for Italy. Yet even painting, notn-itbstaRilinj; 
tbr rmnge and wealth of its resources, could not deal with the 
notivM of Christianity so NucceeBfally as sculpture with the 
myths of Pagauisui. The religion it interpreted traaacended 
tbc actual conditions of humanity, while art is bound down by 
ila nature to the limitations of the world we live in. The 
Cbuich imagined art would help her; and within a certain 
S|d»eK of anbjecta, by vividly depicting Scripture histories and 
the Uv«s of saints, by creating new types of serene beauty and 
par* joy, by giring (onn to angelic beings, by interpreting 
Uaiiolalry in all its charm and pathos, and by rousing deep 
■jnnpathy with our Lord in His Passion, painting lent efficient 
aid to piety. Yet painting had to omit the very pith and 
kertwl of Christianity as conceived by devout, uncompromising 
paricts. Nor did it do what the Church would have desired. 
Instowl of riveting the fetters of eoilesiastical authority, 
iiutead of enforcing mysticism and asceticism, it really 
rtiMored to humanity the sense of its own dignity and beauty, 
and biilped to proved the untenability of the mediieval stand- 
paiiit : for art is essentially and uncontrollably free, and, what 
w moro, is free precisely iu that realm of sensuous delight- 
fntneH from which cloistral religion turns aside to seek her 
own ecfltatic libeTty of contemplation. 

The finl step in the emancipation of the modern mind was 
taken ihos by art. proclaiming to men the glad tidings of 
thwr goodUness and greatness in a world of manifold enjoy- 
■Mnt ereatod for their □«?. Whatever painting touchi^d, 
hcoamii by that touch human ; piety, at the lure of art, fuldeil 
Ltf toanng wings and rested on the genial earth. This t)i« 
Chiucfa liad not foreseen. Becaui^e the freedom of the human 
•pint espreaat<d itaelf in painting only under \-isiblu images, 
ami not. ttkfl hcrv^, in abstract sentences ; because this art 
i for Mftriolatry and confirmed the cult of local saints ; 
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because its G^nsuousnesfi was not at vaiiance with a creeH that 
had been deeply senHuaJiaed— the painters were allowed to nin 
tbeir course uncliecked. Then came a second stage in their 
developnieDt of art. By placing the end of their endeavour in 
lechuical escellence and anatomical accuracy, ibey began to 
make representation an object in itself, independently of its 
spiritual significance. Next, under the influence of the classical 
revival, they brougbt home again the old powers of the earth 
— Aphrodite and Galaiea and the Loves, Adonis and Narcissns 
and the GraceB, Ph<rbus and Daphne and Aarora, Pan and 
the Fauns, and the Nymphs of the woods and the waves. 

^\ ben these dsad deities rose from their sepulchres to sway 
the hearts of men in the new age, itwasfoimd ihat something 
had been taken from tbeir ancient bloom of innocence, some- 
thing had been added of emotional intensity. Italian &rt 
recognised their claim to stand beside Madonna and the 
Bainta in the P&niheon of humane culture : but the painters 
re-made them in accordance with Ibe modem spirit. This 
eligbt touch of transformation proved that, though they were 
no longer objects of religious devotion, they still preserved a 
vital meaning for an altered age. Haviug personified for the 
antique world qualities which, though suppressed and ignored 
by roihtant and mediteval Christianity, were strictly human, 
the Hellenic deities still signified those qualities for modem 
Europe, now at length re-fortified by contact with the ancient 
mind. For it is needful to remember that in all movements of 
ibe Renaissance we ever find a return in uU sincerity and faith 
to the glory and gladness of nature, whether in the world 
without or in the soul of man. To apprehend that glory and 
that glailness with the pure and primitive perceptions of the 
early mvtbopoeta, was not given to the men of the new world. 
Yet they did what in them lay, with senses sophisticated by 
many centuries of subtlest warping, to replace the first free 
joy of kinship with primeval things. For the painters, fur 
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moK Ui&n for the poets of tbe sixteenth century, it was possible 
to reprodace a thouBand fonns of beaaty, each attesting to the 
ilelightfulneBS of phj-^ieai existence, to the inalienable rights 
oftuttnrald^ire.and to Iheparticipation of niankindin pleasures 
held io common bj oa with the powers of earth and sea and 



It IB wondnrf nl to watch the blending of elder and of jonnger 
liarocD in this process. The old gods lent a portion of their 
cbarm even to Christian niythology, and showered their 
he«atT-bloon] on saints who died renouncing them. Sodonia's 
Sebastian is but Hyacinth or Hylas, transpierced with arrows, 
m that pftin and martyrdom add pathos to his poetry of youthtol- 
MM. Lionardo's S. John is a Faun of the forest. Ivy-crowned 
aad laoghing, on whose lips the word ' Repent ' would be a 
ghaful iiuadox. For the painttrs of the full Renaissance, 
"— *■■ martyrs and Olympian deities — the heroes of tbe Acta 
Sanetorttm, and the heroes of Greek romance— were alike 
b«];faerB of one spiritual city, the city of the beautiful and 
fanmaii. What exquisite and evanescent fragrance was educed 
fron tbcae apparently diverse blossoms by their intermingle- 
awtand fusion— how the high-wrought eensibilities of the 
CSniatiaii were added to tbe clear and radiant fancies of the 
Uraek, and how the frank sensuousnesa of the Pagan gave 
Uoij and fulness to the floating wraiths of an ascetic faitb — 
rvmaisa a miracle for those who, like our master Lionardo, 
)a*ni lo scrutinise the secrets of twin natures and of double 
gnet*. There are uoi a few fur whom the mystery is repellent, 
no dirink from it as from Hermaphroditns. These will 
•Jwafi bid something to pain tliera in the art of the Reo&is- 



Havtng co-ordinated the Christian and Pagan traditions in 
Urn work of lioauty, painting could advance no farther. The 
I of ita sustaining motives was exhausted. A problem 
ecnpied tbe minds of thinking men at this epoch 
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was how to harmoaise the two obief momeiits of human 
culture, the classical and the eccleeiastical. Witliout being as 
conscious or tbeir hostility as we are, men felt that the Pagaii 
ideal was opposed to the Christian, and at the ^amo time that 
a reconciliation had to be effected. EaeL had been worked 
out separately ; but both were needed for the modern synthesis. 
All that lestlietic handling, in this reirion more precocious and 
more immediately fruitful than pure thought, could do towards 
mingling them, was done by the impartiality of the fine arte. 
Painting, in the work of Raphael, accomplished a more vital 
harmony than philosophy in the writings of Pico and Ficino. 
A new Catholicity, a cosmopolitan orthodoxy of the beautiful, 
was manifested in his pictures. It lay outside his power, or 
that of any other artist, to do more than to extract from both 
revelations the elements of plastic beauty they contained, and 
to show bow freely he could use them for a common purpoee. 
Nothing but the scientific method can in the long run enable 
us to reach that further point, outside both Christianity and 
Paganism, at which the classical ideal of a temperate and 
joyous natural life shall be restored to the conscience edncated 
by the Gospel. This, perchance, is the religion, still unborn or 
undeveloped, whereof Joachim of Flora dimly prophesied when 
he said that the kingdom of the Father was past, the kingdom 
of the Son was passing, and the kingdom of the Spirit was to be. 
The essence of it is contained in the whole growth to usward 
of the human mind ; and though a creed so highly intellec- 
titoliscd as that will be, can never receive adequate expression 
from the figurative arts, still the painting of the sixteenth 
century forms for it, as it were, a not unworthy vestibule. It 
does so, because it first succeeded in humanising the religion 
of the Middle Ages, in proclaiming the true value of antique 
])itgani3m for the modem mind, and in mEikiug both subserve 
tlie purposes of free and unimpeded art. 

Meanwhile, at the moment when painting was about to 
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be exhaostecl, a new art had arisen, for whiob it remained, 
within the esthetic spbere, to achieve much that painting 
aniH not do. When the cycle of Christian ideas had been 
MseooapUshcd by the painters, and when the first passion for 
antiqnit} had been satisfied, it was givun at last to Music to 
exptett the aoul in all iU manifold fueling and complexity of 
tnoTenient. In music we see the point of departure where 
vt l«av«)8 the domain of myths. Christian as well as Pagan, 
mod occupies itMlf with the emotional actitity of man alone, 
and Cor its own sake. &Iclody and harmony, disconnected 
froin words, are capable of receiving most varied interpreta- 
tidoa, 80 that the same combtnalions of sound express the 
eectuOM of earthly aud of heavenly love, conveying to the mind 
of the bearer only that element of pure passion which is the 
primitive and natural ground -material of either. They give 
itiatiDCl form to moods of feeUng a^ yet andetennined ; or, as 
llie It&Uuu put it, la tnuiica i il lamettlo dell' amore o la 
ptvghiera a gli del. This, combined with its independence of 
ftll Gorporeftl conditions, renders music the true exponent of 
Uh ipirit in ita freedom, and tbercCsre the eesentiatly modem 
ut. 

For P&inting, aflcr the great work accomplished during 
lb« BeDaiiaanoe, when the painters ran through ibe whole 
1 of ihooght within the scope of that age, there only 
I portraiture, history, dramatic incident, landscape, 
gtfwra, uiU life, and animals. In these spheres the art is still 
, and much good work, undoubtedly, is annually 
I by European painters. But painting has lost its 
hold Bpan the centre of our intellectual acti\-ity. It can DO 
hsKcr give fonn to the ideas thai at the present epoch rule 
tb* TuoAem world. These ideas are too abstract, loo much a 
matter of th» nndenttanding, to be succesafully handled by the 
fi|[iiTwtt«ii arU \ and it cannot be too often or too empliatically 
•btiad tbftt ibeee aria produoe Dothlng reall} great and 
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nniversal in relation to the spirit of their c«ntaT7, except by 
a proL-esa analogous to the oijtliopoetic. With conceptions 
incapable of being sensiionsly apprehended, with ideas that 
list! their value when they are incarnated, they have no 
power to deal. As meteors become Inniinous by traversing 
the grosser element of our terrestial atmosphere, so the 
tliougbts that art employs must needs immerse themselves in 
sensuousness. They must be of a nature to gain rather than 
to suffer by such immersion ; and they must make a direct 
appeal to minds habitually apt to think in metaphors and 
myths. Of this sort are all religious ideas at a certain stage 
of their development, and this attitude at certain moments of 
history is adopted by the popular consciousness. We have so 
far outgrown it. have so completely exchan^'ed mjtholog7 
for curioeity. and metaphor for science, that the necessary 
conditions for great art are wanting. Our deepest thoughts 
about the world and God are incapable of personification by 
any {esthetic process; they never enter thai atmosphere 
wherein alone they could become through fine art luminous. 
For the painter, who is the form-giver, they have ceased to be 
shining stars, and are seen as opaque atones ; and though 
divinity be in them, it is a deity that nsfuses the investiture 
of form. 
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ABCBITECTUBB 

« of Ifadicvkl IUI7— HiisD, O^iiok, Venice— Thd DeajxAs m 
r»ilj- o( eljUs— Loc»I inflneneeB— Lombtrd. Tnsofcn 
e. Gothic — luliu) want ol teeling for Gothic— Cathedrkla 
of Bieiu md Orvieto— Seoalar BaUdings ol the Middle Arps— 
PloreDiie uid Venice ~ Private Palues^PubliD Halls— Polaiio della 
Siaiiaria kt Florence— Arnolfo del Cambio— ti. Maria del Fiore— 
Bninelleschi'a Doma — Qasnical revival in Architecture — Bonuui 
fttim— Three period* in Benaissatice Architecture— Their charac- 
iMistka — Branelleichi — AJberti — Palace-buildiDg — Miahellozxo — 
Deeoralive work q( the Be'rival— Bramantc— Vitoni'a Church of the 
tlenillAal Pinlois-Palaizo del Te— Villa Kaniesina— Sariaovliio at 
T«nie*— Michael Angclo— The bailding of 14. Peler ■— Palladio— The 
Palaiao della Katpone at Vicenia— Lombard Architects— Theoriils 
ttut iiudeiitt of Vitratiui - Vii^ola and ScamoiEi — European 
katv^nat ol the Palladian stjle— Comparison ol Scholar* and 
AraUtaeta in rahtlion to the EtoTival of Leaming. 

AaCHiTBCTDBS U &lwayg the first of the fine arts to eraergd 
tram bubariBit) in tlie eervice of religion and of civic life. A 
hoMO. M Hege] aaya, tnii3t be built for the goal, bt- fore the 
inilige of the god, carved in stone or figured in iiiosaii.', can 
Im pUeed there. Council chambers nmst be pn pared for the 
HOftU of K State before the nationul acliievtitiiiuts cnii be 
fNtiiiled on tho w»lle. Thus Italy, before the age of the 
B«tU3a»n«e proper, found liorself provided with clmrcbt^s 
and p«Iaeea, which were destined in the fifteenth and 
atltMOlb cenluriea to be adorned with frescoes aii<j statues. 

It waa in the middle of the thirteenth century, during the 
loog Mrnggle for independence ettrried on by the republics of 
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Lombardy and Tuscany against the Empire and the aoblet, 
that some of the most durable and splendid public works were 
executed. The domes and lowers oE Florence and of Pisa 
were rising above the city walls; while the burghers who 
subscribed for their erection were ataiuing the waves of 
Meloria and the cane brakes of the Arbia with their blood. 
Lombardy, at the end of her duel with Frederick Barb&rossa, 
completed a vast undertaking, by which the fields of Milan 
are still rendered more productive than any other pasture- 
land in Europe. The NavigUo Grande, bringing the waters 
of the Ticino through a plain of thirty miles to Milan, was 
begun in 1179, and was finished in 12-'>8. The torrents of 
S. Gothard and the Simplon, which, after filling the Lago 
Maggiore, seemed destined to run wasteful through a wildemeBs 
of pebbles to the sea, were thus turned to account ; and to 
this great engineering work, as hold as it waa simple. Milan 
owed the wealth that placed her princea on a level with the 
sovereigns of Europe. At the same period she built her walla, 
and closed their circuit with the sixteen gates that showed she 
loved ma^ificence combined with strength. Genoa, between 
1276 and I2S3, protected her harbours by a gigantic mole, and 
in 1295 brought the streams of the Ligurian Alps into the city 
by an aqueduct worthy of old Borne. Venice had to win her 
very footing from the sea and sand. So firmly did she drive 
her piles, bo vigilantly watch their preservation, that palaces 
and cathedrals of marble might be safely reared upon the 
bosom of the deep. Meanwhile, stone bridges began to span 
the rivers of Italy ; the streets and squares of towns were 
everywhere paved with Sags. Before the first years of the 
fourteenth century the Italian cities presented a spectacle uf 
solid and substantial comfort, very startling to nottbemera 
who travelled from the unpaved lanes of London and the 
muddy lahyriuths of Paris. 

Sismondi remarks with just prido that these great work!t 
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They were set on foot for the public use, 
;ted at the expense of the commoD wealths. 
Ik it. boverer, right to add that what the commuiiea had 
IwKUB the princes continued. To the splendid taste of the 
Vueonti dynasty, for instance. Milan owed her wonderful 
Paaino and the octagon bell-tower of S. GotltLrdo. The 
r«rtoaas of Paviu and Chi&ravalle, the palace of Favia. and 
m host of luinor nioriiintenta remain in Milan and its neigh- 
Vonrhood to prove bow much a single family performed for 
Uk kdoroment of tbt' cities they had subjugated. And what 
is true of Milan applies to Italy throughout its length and 
breadib. The Despots held their power at the price of 
iMgnificencc in schemes of public utility. So much at least 
of tlie free spirit of the oonimunes survived in them, that 
U»ey were always rivalling oftob other in great works of archi- 
tectore. Italian tyranny implied testhetio taste and Uberality 
of expenditure. 

In no way is the characteristic diversity of the Italian 
ecitDninni ties so noticeable as in their buildings. Each distncl, 
each town, has a well-defined pecubarity, reflecting the specific 
(jnalitiefl of the inhabitants snd the conditions under which 
tbejr grew in culture. In some cases we may refer this local 
to nationahty and geographical position. Thus the 
Vt Ihe Lombards has been given to a style of Romanesque, 
prewled through Northern and Central Italy during 
period of Lombard aaceudency.' The Tuscans never 
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qmitlon ot the eodmh n! Ih* I>omb*M iljle ii one of th* 
dtflkuH ia luliku vl'hiitnr;. I irniild not wlllinglj b« under- 
■tood to aprkk ot Iiumbftnl «nhileotur« in eiik unie dilTemnt troiu that 
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forgot the domes of their remote anceBtors; the ] 
adhered dosel; to Latin traditions ; the Southerners were 
affected by Byzantine and Saracenic models. In many 
instances the geology of the neighbourhood determined the 
picturesqoe features of its architecture. The clay-fielda of the 
valley of the Po produced the brickwork of Cremona, Pavia. 
Crema, Chiaravalle, and Vercelli. To their quarriea of man- 
dorlalo the Veronese builders owed the peach-bloom coloura of 
their columned aisles. Carrara provided the Pisaus with 
mellow marble for their Baptistery and Cathedral ; Monte 
Ferrato supplied Pistoja and Prato with green serpentine: 
whUe the pietra serena of the Apennines added austerity to the 
interior of Florentine buildings. Again, in other instances, 
we detect the intluence of commerce or of conquest The 
intercourse of Venice with Alexandria detenuined the unique 
architectare of S. Mark's. The Arabs and the Kormans left 
ineffaceable traces of their sojourn on Palermo. Naples and 
Messina still bear marks upon their churches of French work- 
men. ' All along the coasts we here and there find evidences of 
Oriental style imported into mediaeval Italy, while the impress 
of the Spaniard is no less manifest in edifices of a later period. 
Existing thus in the midst of many potent inHuences, and 
surrDunded by the mins of past civihsations, the Italians 
recombined and mingled styles of marked variety. The 
fioman, Byzantine, Saracenic, Lombard, and German tradititms 
were blended in their architecture, as the presiding genius of 
each place deltrmined. It followed that master-works of rare 
and subtle invention were produced, while no one type was fully 
perfected, nor can we point to any paramount Itahan manner. 
In Italy what was gained in richness and individuality was 
lost in uniformity and might. Yet we may well wonder at the 

as Northerners. Th« Lombard, like the Nortnaii or the RhentBb 
KomsneHjQp, in Ihv firet stage in the progTeuive medinTal arcbitMtun 
nt its own district. 
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veraatOe appreciation of all types of beauty that thesu monu- 
ments eviace. How strange, for example, it is to tbink of tlie 
Tenetiana borrowing the form and atmcture of their temple 
from the mosques of Alexandria, docking its facade with the 
horses of Lysippns, and panelling the sanctuary with marbles 
from the harem-floors of Eastern emperors; while at the 
other end of Itnly, at Palermo, close beside the ruined colou- 
nadea cd Greek Begesta. Norman kings were embroidering their 
BtaaaiTe cbnrchee with Saracenic arabesques and Byzantine 
monies, interspersing delicate Arabian tracery with rope- 
patt«ms and monsters of the deep, and hnklng Caphic 
•enlences with Scandinavian runes. Meanwhile, at Rome, 
tombs, baths, and theatres had been turned into fortresses. 
The Ordni held the Mole of Hadrian ; the Savelli ensconced 
ibamselTes in the Theatre of Marcetlus, and the Colonnesi in 
the UaoBolenm of Augustas ; the Colosseum and the Arches 
of Cbnstantine and Titus harboured the Fr&ngipani ; the 
Bfttbs of Tmjan housed the Capocci ; while the Gaetaui made 
a eastle of Cecilia Metella's tomb. Under those vast 
rwonnduig vaults swarmed a brood of mcdiffival 6rat'i— like 
Um wasps that hang their pear-shaped combs along the 
dotfters of Pavia. There the ghost of the dead empire still 
Ml throned and sceptred. The rites of Christianity were 
nrried on beneath Agnppa's dome. In Diocletian's baths. 
Basilicas. No other style but that of the imperial 
fltruck root near the Eternal City. Among her three 
ehurches, Rome can only show one Gothic building, 
to the north, where German influences were more 
be catbedrula still displayed, each after its own kind, 
sontbcm waywardness. Glowing with marbles and 
flittering with ornaments, where the foliage of the 
QiriDthiai) acanthu!! hides the symhols of the Passion, and 
iriMn Urd* and Cupids peep from tangled fruits bonestli 
grvTR brows of saints and ninrtyrs ; leaning now to the Ion; 
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low colonnades of the Basilica, now to the high-boilt arches 
of the purely Pointed style ; surmounting the meeting point 
of nave and transept with Etruscan domes ; covering the 
facade with bas-reliefs, the root with statues; raising tha 
porch-pillars upon lions and winged griffins ; flanking the 
nave with bell-towers, or planting them apart like flowers io 
isolation on the open square — these wonderful buildings, the 
dehght and joy of all who love to trace variety in beaaty, and 
to note the impress of a nation's genius upon its art, seem, 
like Italy herself, to feel all influences and to assimilate all 
nationalities. 

Amid the many styles of architecture contending for 
mastery in Italy, three, before the age of tiie Revival, bid 
fair to win the battle. These were the Lombard, the Tuscan 
Romanesque, and tlie Gothic. Chronologically the two former 
flourished nearly during the same centuries, while Gothic, 
coming from without, suspended their development. But 
chronology is of little help in the history of Italian architec- 
tare ; its main features being, not uniformity of progression, 
but synchronous diversity and ssJience of local type. What 
remained fixed through oil changes in Italy was a bias 
toward the forms of Roman building, which eventually in the 
Renaissance, becoming scientifically apprehended, determined 
the taste of the whole nation. 

It is, perhaps, not wholly fanciful to say that, as the 
Lombards just failed to mould the Italians by conquest into 
an united people, so their architecture fell short of creating 
one type for the peninsula.' From some points of view the 
historian might regret that Italy did not receive that thorough 
subjugation in the eighth century, which would have broken 
down local diatinctions. Such regrets, however, are singularly 

' I me the term Lomburil anhitectore here, as defined above (p. SI, 
sole), for the st^le □( building prevalent in Italj dohng tha Lombatd 
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idl«; for the miiin currents of tlie world's bistonr move not 
by ehuice ; am) how. inoreovor, could Italy have fulfilled her 
destinj withoQt the divers forms of political existence tliat 
DUda her what she was ? Yet, standing before eome of the 
fnftl Lombard charches, we are inchned to speculate, perhaps 
with better reason, what the result would have been if that 
Btjie of architecture could have assumed the complete ascen- 
denoj over the Italians which the Romanesque and Gothic of 
the North exerted over France and England ? ' The pyramidal 
bftide eomruon in those buildings, the campanili thai suspend 
■icial Untems upon plain square towers, the domes rising tier 
OT«r tier bom the intersection of nave and transept to end in 
iDtD&retfl and pinnacles, the low long colonnades of marble 
pibaiera, the open porches resting upon lions, the harmonious 
MatHting of baked clay and rosy-tinted stone, the bold combi- 
BftUon of round and pointed arches, and the weird invention 
wfacrebjr every string-course and capital has been car^-ed with 
liont, Rphinies, serpents, mermaids, griffina, harpies, winged 
borws, lizards, and knights in armour— all these are elements 
that might, we fancy, have been developed into a noble national 
Btjla. Asit is, the churches in question are often more bizarre 
tltas really beautiful. Their peculiar character, however, is 
ti)MF«rably associated with the long reaches of green plain, 
the lordly rivers, and the background of blue hills and snowy 
Alpt that oonstitate the charm of Lombard landscape. 

It Lombard archit«cture, properly so-called, was partial 
IB ili tnflnoDoe and confined to a comparatively narrow local 
ipbn*. tb* aame is true of the Tuscan Romanesque. The 

< Th* MMntul differanoe betweea Italy uid eitber Northern Fnnee 
•r Socland, wu IhM id Ilal; Ihvre eii«t«il monami'iits of Bonun grckt- 
mmM, wUoh eonid aavrr he torgoltea b; her architects. Thg; alwkji 
■ utIiH with U lewl hall of Iheir altentioa lumed to Ibe put : nor biul 
th*T lb* uthilanling lenM of bve. Bpontaneou*. and progrewiva in- 
Thia point hai bnn well worked out hj Mr. »l.ml in the but 
w «( bU book on the ArchHrclure (^ S.^!U Sluiy. 
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church of S&mminiato, near Florence [aboot 1013], and the 
cathedral of Pba [begun 1063], not to mention other less 
eminent examples at Lucca and Pistoja, are sufficient eri- 
,ilenccs that in the darkest period of the Middle Agea tbfl 
' Italians were aiming at an architectural Renaissance. The 
induence of classical models is apparent both in the con- 
struction and the detail of these basiUcas ; while the deeply 
grounded preference of the Italian genius for round arches. 
for colonnades of piUars and pilasters, and for lai^ rect- 
angular spaces, with low roofs and shallow tribunes, finds full 
satisfaction in these original and noble buildings. It ia un- 
possible to retrain from deploring that the Romanesque of 
Tuscany should have been checked in its development by tho 
intrusion of the German Gothic. Had it ran its coarse 
unthwarted, a national style suited to the temperament of 
the people might have been formed, and much that was 
pedantic in the revival of the fifteenth century have been 
obviated, 

The place of Gothic architecture in Italy demands faller 
treatment. It was due partly to the direct influence of 
German emperors, partly to the imperial aympathiea of the 
great nobles, partly to the Franciscan friars, who aimed at 
building large churches cheaply, and partly to the admiration 
excited by the grandeur of the Pointed style as it prevailed in 
Northern Europe, that Gothic^so alien to the Italian genins 
and climate — took root, spread widely, and fiourished freely 
for a season. In thus enumerating the conditions favourable 
to the spread of Gottico-Tedesco, I am far from wishing to 
assert that this style was purely foreign. Italy, in common 
with the rest of Europe, passed by a natural process of 
evolution from the Romanesque to the Pointed manner, and 
treated the latter with an originality that proves a certain 
natural assimilation. Yet the first Gothic church, that of 
S. Francis at Assisi, was designed by a German : the most 
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flplendid, that of Our La<ly at Milan, is empLaticaUy German.' 
Puring the comparatively brief period of Ootliic ascendency 
the Italians never forgot tlieir Latin and Lombard Bj-mpathies. 
The mood of mind in which they Gothicised waa partial and 
tnuinent. The evolution of this style was, therefore, neither 
■0 spontaneous and simple, nor yet so uninterrupted and 
wmplet«, in Italy aa in the North. While it produced the 
ebnreb of S. Francesco at Assisi and the cathedrals of Siena, 
Onrioto, Lucca, Bologna, Florence, and Milan, together with 
tha town-haJls of Perugia, Siena, and Florence, it failed to 
take firm hold upon the national taste, and died away before 
the growing passion for antiquity that restored the Italians to 
a scmae of their own intellectual greatness. It ia clear that, 
ai ioon as they were conscious of tlieir vocation to reri?e the 
enltue of the classic age, they at once and for ever abandoned 
the Myle appropriate to northern reudalism. They seem to 
ban adopted it half-nnwillingly and to have understood it 
only in the imperfect way in which they comprehended 
ebivalry. 

The Italians never rightly apprehended the specific nature 
o( Gothic architecture. They could not forget the borizontal 
liiiM, flat roofs, and blank walla of the Itasilica. Like their 
Boman ancestors, they aimed at covering the ground wiib 
lbs amaUeet possible expenditure of construction ; to enclo!<c 
luge tpaoaa within simple limits was their first object, and 
Urn affiMt of beauty or sublimity was gained by the pro- 
portinu given to the tota.1 area. When, therefore, they 
adopted the Gothic style, tbey failed to perceive that its true 
narit oonaists in the negation of nearly all that tbe Latin 
BtjrU holds precious, llorizontal lines are as far as possible 
aimihiLited ; walls are lost in windows ; aisles and oolumni, 

' Etbh tbongfa il bo now pra«*d that not Helnrirh von Omnnilrn, 
bet Uvco FruDtii d* Cunpion*. nol a Ocmtan, but a Uilaneat, »m tlw 
ttH anlUlaet, Ibu ii ouuc llie h— liue aboal it* iljle. 
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apses and chapels, are multiplied with a view to complexity of 
architectonic effect ; flat roofs become intolerable. The wbola 
force employed in the construction has an upward tendency, 
and the spire is the completion of the edifice ; for to the spiie 
its countless soaring lines — lines not of stationary strength, 
but of ascendent growth — converge. All this the Italians 
were slow to comprehend. The campanile, for example, 
never became an integral part of their buildings. It stood 
alone, and was reserved for its original purpose of keeping 
the beUs. The windows, for a reason very natural in Italy, 
where there ia rather too much than too tittle sunlight, were 
curtailed ; and instead of the mnltiplied bays and clustered 
columns of a northern Gothic aisle, the nave of so vast a 
church as S. Fetronio at Bologna is measured by sis arches 
raised on simple piers. The facade of an Italian cathedral 
was studied as a screen, quite independently of its relation to 
the interior ; in the beautiful church of Crema, for example, 
the moon at night looks through the upper windows of a 
frontispiece raised far above the low roof of the nave. For 
the total effect of the exterior, as will be apparent to anyone 
who observes the Duomo of Orvieto from behind, no thonght 
was taken. In this way the Italians missed the point and 
failed to perceive the poetry of Gothic architectnre. Its 
symbolical significance was lost upon them ; perhaps we 
ought to say that the Italian temperament, in art as in religion, 
was incapable of assimilating the vague yet powerful mysticism 
of the Teutonic races. 

On the other band, what they sacrificed of genuine Gothio 
character, was made good after their own fashion. Snr&cs 
decoration, whether of fresco or mosaic, bronze-work or baa- 
relief, wood-carving or panelling in marhle, baked clay or 
enamelled earthenware was never carried to such perfection 
in Goihic buildings of the purer tj^w ; nor had sculpture in 
the North an equal chance of detaching itself from the nicho 




UiA tabern&cle, which forced it to remain the slave of archi- 
tecture. Thus the comparative defects of Italian Gothic were 
directly helpful in promoting those very arts for which the 
people had a genius unrivalled among modern nations. 

It is only necessary to contrast the two finest cathedrals 
(^ this style, those of Siena and Orvieto, with two such 
bnildings as the cathedrals of Rheims and Salisbury, iu 
order to perceive the structural inferiority of the former, a» 
well u their superiority for all subordinate artistic purpoees. 
Long stnught lines, low roo&, narrow windows, a fii^ade of sur- 
priuDg splendour but without a strict relation to the structure 
of tiu nave and aialea, a cupola surmounting the intersection 
of nara, ehoir, and transepts; simple tribunes at the east 
■od, a detached campanile, round columns instead of clustered 
piert, a miitnre of semicircular and pointed arches; these 
an some of the most salient features of the Sienese Duomo. 
Bat th« material is all magnificent ; and the hand, obedient 
lothe dictates of an artist's brain, has made itself felt on 
wvrf square fool of the building. Alternate coartes of white 
kod black marble, cornices loaded with grave or animated 
pottraita of the Popes, sculptured shrines, altars, pulpiis, 
Tsliqoaries, fonts and holy-water vases, panels of inlaid wood 
wtd pictured pavements, bronze candelabra and wrongbt-iron 
aeroens, gilding and colour and precious work of agate and Ispix 
laxoli~lbe masterpieces of mtu famous each in his own line— 
doligfat the f>ye in all directions. The whole church is a miracle 
of richness, a radiant and glowing triumph of inventive genius, 
the product of a hundred master -craftsmen toiling through suc- 
esMiveceDtnries to do their best. All its countless details are so 
liaimonised by the controlling taste, so brought together piece 
hf pioee in obedience to artistic instinct, that the total effect is 
nvtahiiigly beautiful. Yet it is clear that no one paramount 
idea, determining and orgsnising all tbeM man-els, existed in 
lh» Blind of the first architect. In true Cothio work the 




details that make up the chitnn of this eathedral would havd 
been subordinated to one architectonic thoaght ; they vould 
not have been suffered to assert their incli^idualit;, or to 
contribute, except as servants, to the whole effect. The 
northern Gothic church is like a body with several members ; 
the southern Gothic church is an accretion of beaatifol 
atoms. The northern Gothic Btyle corresponds to tha 
national unity ot federaUsed races, organised by a social 
hierarchy of mutually dependent classes. In the sonthern 
Gothic style we find a mirror of political diveraity, inde- 
pendent personality, burgher-like eqnahty, despotic will. 
Thus the specific qualities of Italy on her emergence from 
the Middle Ages may be traced by no undue eiercise of the 
fancy in her monuments. Ibey are emphatically the creation 
of citizens— ot men, to use Giannotti's phrase, distinguished 
by alternating obedience and command, not ranked beneath 
a monarchy, but capable themselves of sovereign power.' 

What has been said of Siena is no less true of the Duomo 
of Orvieto. Though it seems to aim at a severer Gothic, and 
though the facade is more architecturally planned, a single 
glance at the esterior of the edifice shows that the builders 
had no lively sense of the requirements of the style they 
used. What can be more melancholy than those blank walla, 
broken by small round recesses protruding from the side 
chapels of the nave, those gannt and barren angles at the 
east end, and those few pinnacles appended at a venture? It 
is clear that the spirit of the northern Gothic m&mier haa 
been wholly misconceived. On the other hand, the interior 
is noble. The feeling for space possessed by the architect 
has expressed itself in proportions large and solemn ; the 
area enclosed, though somewhat cold and vacuous to Dorthem 
taste, is at least impressive by its severe harmony. Bnt the 
real attractions of the church are isolated details. Wherever 
■ See VoL L, Age of tht Detpols. p. 1S3. 
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ibe tndiTiduftl artist-mmd has had occasioD to emerge, there 
our gaze ie riveted, oar criticism challenged, our adtniratiOQ 
VOB. The frescoea of Bignorelli, the has roliefs of the Pisani, 
tba stAtsary of Lo Scalza and &Iosca, the tarsia of the choir 
stalls, the Alexandrine work and moRaice of the fa9ade, the 
broiiEes placed upon its brackets, and the wrought acanthus 
scrolls of its euperb pilasters — these are the objects for 
ineshaustiblo wonder in tbe cathedral of Orvieto. On 
kpi^oacbing a bnilding of this type, we must abandon our 
eoDOepliona of organic architecture : only the Greek and 
oortbem Gothic styles deserve that epithet. We must not 
w«k for severe discipline and architectonic design. Instead 
of one presiding, all-determining idea, wo must be prepared 
to veJcome a wealth of separate beauties, wrought out hy 
Dan of independent genius, whereby each part is made a 
muUrpiece, and many diverse elements become a whole of 
lictoresque rather than architectural impreseiveness. 

It would not be difficult to extend this kind of criticism 
lo the Dnomo of Milan. Speaking strictly, a more unlucky 
eomfaiaation of different styles — the pyramidal fav<^^ of 
Lombud architecture and the long thin lights of German 
Gothic, for example — a clumsier misuse of ill -appropriated 
details in the heavy piers of tbe nave, or a more disastrous 
■4iutiDent of the monster windows to the main hncs of 
the IMT» uid aisles, oonid scarcely be imagined. Yet no 
otfasr cborofa, perhaps, in Europe leaves the same impres- 
non tl tbe marvellous npon tbe fancy. The splendour of 
iU fart white marble, blushing with the rose of evening or 
of dawn, radiant in noonday sunlight, and fabulously fair)'- 
like beneath the moon and stars, the multitudes of statuea 
■lisrply out against a clear blue sky, and gazing at the Alpa 
■eroM that memorable tract of plain, tbe immense space and 
liftbl-irrftdiatod gloom of the interior, the deep tone of tba 
bells kbove at a raat diatiince, and the gorgeous cotuura of 
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the painted glass, contribute to a sceoical effect unparalleled 
in Christendom. 

The two Btfles, Lombard and Gothic, of which I have 
been speaking, were both in a certain sense exotic. Within 
the great cities the pith of the population vas Latin ; and 
no style of building that did not continue the tradition ot 
the Romans, in the spirit of the Roman manner, and with 
strict obser^-ance of its details, satisfied them. It was a 
main feature of the Renaissance that, when the Italiana 
undertook the task of reuniting themselves by study with 
the past, they abandoned all other forms of architecture, and 
did their best to create one in harmony with the reUcs of 
Latin monuments. To trace the history of this revived 
classic architecture will occupy me later in thia chapter ; bnt 
for the moment it is necessary to turn aside and consider 
briefly tlio secular buildings of Italy before the date of the 
Renaissance proper. 

About the same time that the cathedrals were being built, 
the nobles filled the towns with fortresses. These at first 
were gaunt and unsightly ; how overcrowded with tall bare 
towers a mediieval Italian city could be, is still shown by 
San Gemignano, the only existing instance where the torroni 
have been left untouched.' In course of time, when the aris- 
tocracy came to be fused with the burghers, and public order 
was maintained by law in the great cities, these forts made 
way for spacious palaces. The temper of the citizens in each 
place and the local character of artistic taste determined the 
specific features of domestic as of ecclesiastical architecture. 
Though it is hard to define what are the social differences 
expressed by the large quadrangles of Franreaeo Sforza's 
hospital at Milan, and the heavy cube of the Riccardi palace 
at Florence, we feel that the gemm loci has in each case 

' Pavia. it nioj b« me >tioned, bu still mtjiy toirers standing, and 
Uie two at Bologna are laoiDUi. 
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eootroUed the architect. The sunny spBiCcs of the one build- 
ing, witli its terracotta traceries of bit lis and grapes and 
Cupida, contrast with the stern brown mouldings and im- 
penetrable solidity of the other. That the one was raised hy 
the munificence of a sovereign in bis capital, while the other 
VB8 tbe dwelling of & burgher in a city proud of its antique 
sobriety, goes some way to explain the difference. In like 
manner the court-life of a dynastic principality produced the 
castle of L'rbino, so diverse in its style and adaptation from 
the ostentatious manaiona of the Genoese merchants. It is 
not fanciful to say that the civic life of a free and factious 
republic is represented by tbe heavy walls and narrow 
windows 'of Florentine dwelling-places. In their rings of 
(ton, welded between rock and rock about the basement, as 
tiioagh for the beginning of a bnrricade — in their torch-rests 
of wrought metal, gloomy portals and dimly-lighted courts, 
we trace tbe habits of caution and reserve that marked the 
Ban who led the parties of Uberti and Albizzi. The Sienese 
pftkces are tighter and more elegant in style, as belonging to 
ft people proverbially pleasure-toving; while a still more 
anmptaous and secure mode of life finds expression in the 
open loggie and spacious staircases of Venice, Tbe graceful 
boildinga which overhang the Grand Canikl are exactly fitted 
for BO oligarchy, sure of its ovm autboi-ity and loved of the 
people. Feudal despotism, on the contrary, reigns in the 
faeut of Ferrara, where the Eate's stronghold, moated, draw- 
htidged, and portcuUised, casting dense shadow over tbe 
mler that protects ths dungeons, still seems to threaten the 
pabtic square and overawe the homes of men. 

To the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, again, we 
owe the town balls and public palaces that form so prominent 
ft feature in the city architecture of Italy. The central 
Tilftlity of once powerful States is symbolised in the broUtti 
of lh« Lombard cities, dusty and abandoned now in spite 
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of their clesr-Diit terracotta traceries. There is something 
strangely melancholy in their deeolation. Wandering through 
the vast hall of the Eagione at Padua, where the very Bhadowa 
seem asleep as they glide over the wide unpeopled floor, it is 
not easy to remember that this was once the theatre of eager 
intriguea, ere the basy stir of tbe old burgh waa utterly 
extinguished. Few of these public palaces have the good 
fortune to be diatinguisbed, like that of the Doge at Venice, 
by world -historical memories and by works of art as yei 
unrivalied. The spirit of tbe Venetian Republic still liTea 
in that unique building. Architects may tell ns that its 
Gothic arcades are melodramatic ; sculptors may depreciate 
the decorative work of Sansovino : painters may assert that 
tbe genius of Titian, Tintoret, and Veronese shines elsewhere 
with greater lustre. Yet the poet clings with ever -deepening 
admiration to the sea-horn palace of the ancient mistress of 
the sea, and tbe historian feels that here, as at Athens, art 
has made tbe past towards which he looks eternal. 

Two other great Italian houses of the Commonwealth, 
rearing their towers above the town for tocsin and for ward, 
owe immortality to their intrinsic beauty. These are the 
Palazzo Pubblico of Siena and tbe Palazzo Veccbio of 
Florence. Few buildings in Europe are more picturesquely 
fascinating than tbe palace of Siena, with its outlook over 
bill and dale to cloud-capped Monte Amiata. Vet, in spite 
of its unparalleled position on tbe curved and sloping piazza, 
where tbe contmde of Siena have run their jiaito for centuries, 
this palace lacks tbe vivid interest attaching to the home 
Amolfo raised at Florence for the ralers of his native city. 
During their term of office the Priors never quitted the 
Palace of the Signory. All deliberations on state affairs took 
place n'itbin its walls, and its hell was the pulse that told how 
the heart of Florence throbbed. The architect of this huge 
mass of masonry was Arnolfo del Cambio, one of the greatest 
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bnilders of the Middle Ages, a man who may be called 
the Uichael Angelo of the thirteenth century.' In 1298 he 
was ordered to erect a dwelling-place for the Commonwealth, 
lo the end that the people might be protected in their fortrees 
from the violence of the nobles. Tbe building of the palace 
and the levelling of the stjuure around it were attended with 
circumstances that bring forcibly before our minds the stern 
conditions of repubhcan life in mediieval Italy. A block 
of bouses had to be bought from the family of Foraboschi ; 
and their tower, called Torre della Vacca, was raised and 
tamed into the belfry of the Priors. There was not room 
enough, however, to oonstruct the palace itself with right 
Angles, unless it were extended into the open space where once 
had stood the houses of the Uberti, ' traitors to Florence and 
Ghibellines.' In destroying tk^se, the burghers had decreed 
that thenceforth for ever the feet of men should pass where the 
hauths of the proscribed nobles once hod blazed. Amolfo 
b«gg«d that he might trespass on this site ; but the people 
TtfoMd pennisBion. Where the traitors' nest had been, there 
Uw ncred foundations of the pubhc house should not be laid. 
Cnuequently the Florentine Palazzo ifl, wag, and will be 
emiipod of its correct proportions.* 

No Italian architect has enjoyed the proud privilege of 
stamping his own individuality more strongly on his native 
city Ibui Amolfo ; and for this reason it may be permitted 
to enlarge upon his labours here. When we take our stand 
npoo the hill of Samminiato, the Florence at our feet owes 
bar physiognomy in a great measure to this man. The tall 

• AmoUo wu bom in 1332 at Colle. in th« Vtl d'EIn. B« w»i a 
MirifViT aa «tt] a* Krthilwt, lh« atsieUiil of Niccols I^suio at Siena, 
aol iIm maker ol the tomb uf CarJInal >)• Brajw al Ornelo. Thii tomb 
U ranaikable a< Ihc railieat liulanee ot the casop]' withdrawn b; 
•naodan* anftrli from th« dead man'a lonn, attcrward^ m treqnentl; 
vioftti bj Ihc Piaan (ohciol. 

' pio«. VtUani. tiii. 30. 
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tower of the Falazzo Vecchio, the bulb of the Daomo, and th« 
long low oblong mi^s of Santa Croce are all bis. His too are 
tbe walla that define the citj' of dowera from the gardens 
round about her.' Even the master-works of hia sQcceaaora 
sabordinate their beauty to bis first conception. Giotto's 
campanile, Brunelleschi's cupola, and Orcagna's church of 
Orsammicbele, in spite of their undoubted and authentic 
originahty, are placed where he had planned. 

In 1291 the Florentines determined to rebuild their 
mother-church upon a scale of unexampled grandeur. Tbe 
commission given to their architect displays so etriklngly tbe 
lordly spirit in which these burghers set about tbe work, that, 
though it has been often quoted, a portion of tbe document 
shall be recited here. ' Since the highest mark of prudence 
in a people of noble origin is to proceed in the management 
of their affaira bo that their magnanimity and wisdom may be 
evinced in their outward acts, we order Arnolfo, head-master 
of our commune, to make a design for the renovation of Santa 
Reparata in a style of magnificence which neither tbe industry 
nor tbe power of man can surpass, that it may harmonise with 
tbe opinion of many wise persons in this city and state, who 
think that this commune should not engage in any enterprise 
unless its intention be to make the result correspond with 
tbat noblest sort of heart which ia composed of the onited 
■will of many citizens.' ' From Giovanni Villani we leam 
what taxes were levied by tbe Wool-Guild, and set apart in 
13S1 for tbe completion of the building. They were raised 
Dpon all goods bought or sold within tbe city in two separate 
rates, the net produce amounting in the first year to 2,000 

' See Milizia. vol, i. p. 135. These walls were Qot finished till lomi 
time sfter ArnoKo's death. They lost their o 
liege of 1629, and Ihcj are now being npidi; destroyed. 

' From Perkins's Tuscan Sculplors, vol. i. p 6*. A teceat work bj 
Signer C. J. Cdvalhicci, entitled £. ^aria del Fiorr, Pirenee, 18bl, hM 
created a revelation in oar knowledge regarding this chocuh. 
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lire.' The cathedral dceifcned bj ArDolfo was of vaat dimen- 
Mtona : it covers 84,80-2 feet, while that of Cologne covers 
til,461 feet; and, says FergussoD, 'as far as mere conception 
of plan goe«, (here can be little doubt but that the Flnrentinn 
cathedral far surpassee its German rival.' * Nothing, indeed, 
can be imagined more noble than the scheme of this huge 
•diflee. Studying its grooiid-plan, and noting how the oave 
nablda into a mighty octagon, which in its turn displays three 
well-proportioDed apaee, we are induced to think that a 
■ablimer tliought haa never been expressed in stooe. At this 
point, however, our admiration receives a check. In the 
execution of the parts the builder dwarfed what had been con- 
ceived on so magnificent a scale ; aiming at colossal simplicity, 
be failed to secure the multiplicity of subordinated members 
•MHltial to the total effect of size. ' Like all inexperienced 
afcbiteota, he seems to have thought that greatness of parts 
voold add to the greatness of the whole, and in consequence 
«aed only four great arches in the whole length of his nave, 
giving the central aisle a width of fifty-five feet clear. The 
vhole width is within ten feet of that of Cologne, and the 
htiight about the same ; and yet, in appearance, the height is 
about half, and the breadth less than half, owing to the better 
proportion of the parts and to the superior appropriateness in 
the details on the part of the German cathedral.' ' The truth 
of these remarks will be felt by every one on whom the pon- 
daraoa vacuity of the interior has weighed. Other notable 
Meets there are too in this building, proceeding chiefly 
from the Italian misconception of Gothic stylo. The windows 
ara few and narrow, so that little light even at noonday 
■tmgglea iLrongb them; and broad barren spaces of grey 
walla oppress the eye. Externally the whole church is 
psoalled with parti-coloured marbles, according to Florentine 

■ Giov. Tillani. t. 103. 

* lUuttrattd Handbook of AnhUtetUTr, booh vi. ebap L * il 



Guatom ; bnt tliis panelling bears no relation to the structure : 
it is BO ranch surface decoration possessing value chiefly for 
the colourist. Amolto died before the dome, as he designed 
it, could be placed upon the octagon, and nothing is known 
for certain about the form he meant it to assume. It seems, 
however, probable that be intended to adopt samething 
similar to the dome of Chiaravalle, which ends, after a suc- 
cession of narrowing octagons, in a slender conical pyramid.' 
Subordinate spires would then have been placed at each of the 
four angles where the nave and transepts intersect ; and the 
whole external eEfect, for richness and Tariety, would have 
outrivalled that of any European building. It is well known 
that the erection of the dume was finally entrusted to 
Brunelleschi in 1420, Arnolfo's church now sustains in air 
KD octagonal cupola of the simplest possible design, in height 
and size rivalling that of S. Peter's. It was thus that the 
genius of the Renaissance completed what the genius of 
the Middle Ages had begun. But in Italy there was no real 
break between the two periods. Though Amoifo employed 
the Pointed style in his design, we find nothing genuinely 
Gothic in the church. It has no pinnacles, flying buttresses, 
side chapels, or subordinate supports. To use the phrase of 
Uichelet, who has chosen the dramatic cpisodeof Brunelleschi 's 
intervention in the rearing of the dome for a parable of the 
Renaissance, ' the colossal church stood up simply, naturally, 
as a strong man in the morning rises from bis bed without 
the need of staff or crutch.' ' This indeed is the glory of 



> Se« Qrtner'g Terra Coila ArchiUctun of North Italy, pistes 3 and 4. 

■ Compare vbat Albert! say« in big preface to the Treatise on 
Painting. O^ere, vol. Jv. p. 13. ' Chi moi al duro e A invido non lodasse 
Pippo uchiletto vedecdo qui atmUDra si grande, erta soprs i oieli, ampla 
da eoprire coo atia ombra tuici i popoli loscani, fatta satiza alcuno aiato 
Ai tiavamenti □ di copia di legname. quale artiRcio eerlo, se io b^n 
Riudico. come a gaesti tempi era incredibile poteraijWd foree appresso 
gli antiqui fa doq aapato nhi 
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IbkUui fts compared with Northern architecture. The Italisna 
Tkloed the strength of aimple perapiouity : all the best morka 
erf their boUders are geometrical ideaa of the purest kind 
Uwislated into stone. It Is, however, true that the gain of 
vast aierikl space was hardly sufficient to compensate for the 
impreBston of emptiness they leave upon the senses. We 
Ceel tfaif very strongly when we study the model prepared by 
BranuLUte's pupil, Cristoforo Bocchi, for the cathedral of 
F*Tia ; vet here ve see the neo-Latin genius of the Italian 
artin working freely in on element exactly suited to his 
puwen. When the same order of genius sought to express 
its conception through the language of the Gothic style, ttie 
result was invariably defective.' 

The ciassical revival of the fifteenth oentury made itself 
immediately felt in architecture ; and Bruneileschi'a visit to 
Banw in 1403 may be fixed as the date of the Benaisaance in 
tbta art. Gothic, as we have already seen, was an alien in 
Italy. Its importation from the North had checked the free 
dnelopment of national architecture, which in the eleventh 
flmtary be^ran at Pisa by a conscions return to classic details. 
Bvl Um rti^ of Gothic was destined to be brief Petrarch 
aod llocoaccio, as I showed in my last volume, turned 
tfa« wbolo intellectual energy of the Florentines into the 
diaiituils of Latin and Greek scholarship.* The ancient 
world absorbed all interests, and the Italians with one will 
•hook themselves tree of the mediteval style they never 

* What Uw charoh of S. Petninio st Bologna woaM have been. i( it 
kai bMn computed on tha scale contemplated, can h&tdl? be im>«iiied. 
A> U tuad*, it U itumanis. uiil ooldlj bare in its immeaut}'. Yet tlie 
(BMaol obnTch » but the naie o( a temple deaigned with traitaept* and 
chalt. Th« lannih wu ki liave been »Oii leet, the nidth ol the trmnuiiti 
■as, Iba dome litS foet in diameter. A building h> ooloaaal in ailsiit. 
ani ao maaotoaeutij maagn ia conoepUaa. ouaid OM but haie b«0D a 
latloM. 

• VoL n., Bnical of Learning, sliap. I 
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rigbtly understood, and which they henceforth etigmatised 
as barbarouB.' 

The problem that occupied all the Beuaissance architects 
was how to restore the manner of ancient Borne as far as 
possible, adapting it to the modem requiremeotB of eocled- 
astical, civic, and domestic buildings. Of Greek art the; 
knew comparatively nothing : nor indeed could Greek archi- 
tecture have offered for their purpose the same plaetio 
elements as Roman— itself a derived style, admitting of 
easier adjustment to modern uses than the inflexibly pure 
art of Greece. At the same time they possessed but imperfect 
fragments of Roman work. The ruins of baths, theatres, 
tombs, temple -front 3, and triumphal arches, were of httle 
unmediate assistance in the labour of designing churches and 
palaces. All that the architects could do, after familiarising 
themselves with the remains of ancient Rome, and assimi- 
lating the spirit of Roman art, was to clothe their own 
inventions with classic details. The form and structure of 
their edifices were modem; the parts were copied from 
antique models. A want of organic unity and structural 
sincerity ia always the result of those necessities under which 
a secondary and adapted style must labour ; and thus the 
pseudo-Roman buildings even of the best Renaissance period 
display faults similar to those of the Italian Gothic. While 
they are remarkable for grandeur of effect in all that con- 
cerns the distribution of light and shade, the covering and 
enclosing of space, and the disposition of masses, they show 

' The following passsRe quoted trom Miliiia, iicmorie dtgli Ar- 
chitelti. Parma, ITSl, vol. i. p. 13S, illustrates the contemptnona attilnde 
0( It»li»n critics U> Gothic archileoluca. After describing Amolfo'g 
bailding of the Florentine Daomo. he proceeds : ' Id questo Archiletto 
■i vide qualche leggiero barlanio di buona Arotiitetturik, come di Fitlura 
io Cimubue suo contemporaneo. Ma in tutte 1e cose e Siiiche e morali i 
paesaggi si lanno per insensibili gradogioni ; onde per lungo tempo 
aocora si maotenne il coirotto gosto, ohe at pud chiamare Arabo- 
ICedcEco.' 




tt best bnt a snpcrficiaJ correspondence between tiie borrowed 
forms and tLe construction these are used to mask.' The 
edifices of thia period ahound iu more or less successful ehams, 
in BUilacfi decoration more or less pleasing to the eye ; theil 
real greatness, meanwhile, consists in the feeling for spatial 
protiortioiu and for linear barmonies possessed bj tbeir 
■rchitecta. 

Three periods in the development of Renaissance arcbl> 

tccttme may be roughly marked.' The first, estending from 

It'iO to loOO, is the age of experiment and of luxuriant 

iBventiveness. The secoud embraces the first forty years of 

the sixteenth century. The most perfect buildings of the 

Italian Benaieaance were produced within this ebort space 

I «f time. Tbe third, again comprising about forty years. 

XD 15i0 (o 1S80, leads onward to the reign of mannerism 

y and exaggeration, called by the Italians barocco. In itself 

t third period ia distin^shed by a scrupulous purism 

I hocdmng npon pedantry, strict adherence to theoretical rules, 

i Mcrifico of inventive qnalities to established canons. To 

I to more than brie6y indicate the masterpieces of these three 

[ fcriods, vroold be impossible in a work that does not pretend 

) treat of architecture exhaustively : and yet to omit all 

Botioe of the builders of this age and of their styles, would 

be to neglect the most important art-phase of the time I 

have undertaken to illustrate. 

In tbe first period we are bewildered by tbe luxRriance of 
Cnatlv* powers and by the rioting ot tbe fancy in all forms 
at beauty indiscriminately mingled. In general we detect a 
ftriving after effects not fully realised, and a tendency to 
i^iilgw ID sQperflnons ornament without rt^id for strictness 
■ Otarrr*. tor namplc, the ckiinj; of a Gothie church at Rimini by 
I Albartt >illi a *rrit% ot llotiiKii irchei ; or >hc la^sde ol 8. Andna at 
I Uaalaa. nlxtn the *ut «ii>i lolij oenli&l vch letit, not into llx naia 
II. tnit inlti ■ (hallo* Tc^tibule. 
* Sm Borskhanll. Cicrmnt. Toi L p. 167. 

x3 
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of desi^ The imperfect comprehension of claGsical models 
and tlie exuberant yivacity of the imagination in the fifteenth 
century acconnt for the florid work of this time. Something 
too is left of mediieval fancy ; the details borrowed from the 
antique undergo fantastic transmutation at the bauds of meu 
accustomed to the vehement emotion of the romantic ages. 
Whatever the Renaissance took from antique art, it vas at 
first unable to assimilate either the moderation of the Greeks 
or the practical sobriety of the Romans. Ghnstlanity had 
deepened and intensified the sourcea of imaginative Ufe ; and 
just as reminiscences of classic style impaired Italian Gothic, 
BO now a trace of Gothic is perceptible in the would-be claasio 
work of the Revival. The result of these combined influences 
was a wonderfal and many-featured hybrid, best represented 
in one monument by the facade of the Certosa at Favia. 
While characterising the work of the earlier Renaissance as 
fused of divers manners, we must not forget that it was truly 
Ii^'ing, full of purpose, and according to its own standard 
sincere. It was a new birth ; no mere repetition of something 
dead and gone, but the product of vivid forces stirred to 
original creativeness by admiration for the past. It corre- 
sponded, moreover, with exquisite exactitude to the baiting of 
the conscience between Christianity and Paganism, and to 
the blent beauty that the poets loved. On reeds dropped from 
the hands of dead Pan the artists of this period, each in his 
own sphere, piped ditties of romance. 

To these general remarks upon the style of the first period 
the Florentine architects offer an exception ; and yet the first 
marked sign of a new era in the art of building was given at 
Florence. Purity of taste and firmness of judgment, com- 
bined with scientific accuracy, were always distinctive of 
Florentines. To such an eiLtent did these quahties determine 
their treatment of the arts that acute critics have been foand 
to lax thtm— and in my opinion justly— with hardness and 
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frigidity.' Bnmellesclii in 1425 designed the basilica of 
&. Lorenzo &fter an original but truly classic type, remarkable 
for its sobriety and correctness. What he had learned from 
the minB of Rome he here applied in obedience to his own 
artifilifl instinct. 6. Lorenzo is a columnar edifice with 
round arches and semicircuhir apses. Not a form or detail in 
tfae whole church is strictly speaking at variance with Bomau 
; and yet the general effect resembles nothing we 
8 of antique work. It is a masterpiece of intelhgent 
Benaisaance adaptation. The sume is true of S. Spirito, 
hull in 1470, after Bnmelleschi's death, accorduig to bis 
plana. The eitroordinary capacity of this great architect 
will, however, win more homage from ordinary obseners 
wbtD they contemplate the Pitti Palace and the cupola of 
tlM cathedral. Both of these are masterworks of personal 
onginAlity. What is Roman in the Pitti Palace, is the 
robust simplicity of massive strength ; but It is certain that 
BO pfttrioian of the republic or the empire inhabited a bouse 
U all Tcaembling this. The domestic habits of the Middle 
Agu, ftmied for self-defenco, and on guard against in- 
njooa from without, still tind expression in the solid bulk 
at thU forbidding dweUing- place, although its majesty Bud 
Lugeoeaa show that the reign of milder and more courtly 
maimerB has begun. To speak of the cupola of the Duomu 
in eocnection with a simple revival of Roman taste, would be 
eqaally inappropriate. It remains a (our tie force of individual 
genins, cultivated by the experience of Gothic vault -builduig, 
■ad penetrated with the greatness of imperial Borne. Its 
vpirit ot dauntless audacity and severe concentration alone is 
satiqaa. 

Almost contemporary with Bninelleschi was Leo Battista 
Alborti, a tlorentine, who, working upon somewhat different 
fdaeiplet, sought more closely to reproduce the actual 
■ Set D« Stendhal, lliiloirc lU la Fetnturr m IlalU 113. 
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elements of Roman architecture.' In Lis remodelling of 
B. Francesco at Rimini the type he followed was that of the 
triumphal aruh, aiid what was finislied of that wonderful 
fai;ade, remains to prove how much might have heen mode of 
well-proportioned pilasters and nobly curved arcades.* The 
same principle is carried out in S. Andrea at Mantua. The 
frontispiece of this church is a gigantic arch of triumph ; 
the interior ia noticeable for its simple harmony of parts, 
adopted from tlie vaulted hatha of Rome. The combination 
of these antique details in an imposing structure implied a 
high imaginative faculty at a moment when tho rules of 
classic architecture had not heen aa yet reduced to method. 
Yet the weakness of Alberti's principle is revealed when we 
consider that here the lofty central arch of the fai^ade serves 
only for a decoration. Too high and spacious even for the 
chariots of a Roman triumph, it forms an inappropriate 
entrance to the modest vestibule of a Christian church. 

Like Brunelleschi, AJberti applied his talents to the building 
of a palace in Florence that became a model to subsequent 
architects. The Palazzo Rucellai retains many details of the 
medtieval Tuscan style, especially in the windows divided by 
slender pilasters. Bat the three orders introduced by way of 
Bur&.ce decoration, the doorways, and the cornices, are tran- 
scripts from Roman ruins. This building, one of the most 
beautiful in Italy, was copied by Francesco di Giorgio and 
Bernardo Fiorentino for the palaces they constructed at Pienza. 

This was the age of sumptuous palace-building ; and for 
nc purpose was the early Renaissance style better adapted 
than for the erection of dwelling-houses that should match 

' For ■ notioB of hia lite, see Tol. II., Rfsii-al of Learning, p. 347. 

* The Aioh ol AQguslae al Rimini wae the model (olloved b; Albert! 
in this facade. He intended to cover the church with t, cupola, w majr 
be Been from the design on a medal of SigismonJo Pandollo Matateita. 
Bee too the letter wrilteu b; him to Miitt«o da Bsstin, Alberti, 0}ier% 
*ol, iv- p. 3a7. 
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the free and worldly splendour of those times. Tba iuat 
medium between medieeval maBsiveneas aud classic simplicity 
wu attuned in countless buildings beautiful and various 
beyond description. Bologna is full of them ; and Urbino, in 
the Dncal Falace. contains one specimen unexampled in 
extent and unique in interest. Yet here, as in all departments 
of fine ait, Florence takes the lead. Aft«r Bruuelleschi and 
Alb«rti came Michellozzo, the favourite architect of Cosimo 
de' Uedioi; Benedetto da Majano; Giuliano and Antonio dj 
San Gallo ; and 11 Cronaca. Codnio de' Medici, banng said 
that ' envj is a plant no man should water,' denied himself 
the monumental house desi^med bj Brunellescbi, and chos« 
instead tlie modest plein of Michellozzo. Brunelleschi had 
nutuit to build the Casa Mudiui along one Hide of the Piazza 
di S. Lorenzo ; but when Cosimo refused his project, he broke 
np the model be had made, to the great loss of students of 
tbii a^ of architecture. Miohelloizo was then commiHsioned 
the miglity, but comparatively humble, Biccardi Palace 
at the comer of tlie Via Larga. which continued to be the 
of the Medici through all their chequered history, 
■t last tfaej took possession of the Palazzo Pitli.' The 
baantiful of oil Florentine dwelling-houses designed at 
(Ui period is that which Benedetto da Majano built for Fitippo 
Sdutzi. Combining tbe burgher-hke austerity of antecedent 
a^s with a grandeur and a breadth of style pecuhar to the 
AanaiMance, the Palazzo Strozzi may be chosen as tbe perfect 
^Fpa of Florentine domestic architecture.' Other cities were 

' TMi uwertral palaea of tbe M«Hioi pM««d in 1669 to the HaiehftM 
ftlVr*T'r Biocardl, (rom tlu Duke Franocnco IL 

■ Ton Haumont. Lormio de' Mediei, loL ii. pp. 187-101. majr ba 
MOmllad tuc an inlerentiiig aci^ounl of the building ol Iliii Cana Otanili 
hj FUijipo SUoEiL Tb* ptoparttioDa were mada with great cauliao. 
latf i4 ^oDld wDin lliat a work too mogiii&oanl lot a aimplt citiieD *a< 
11 ; in particular. Filippo k> coDlrivvd that the ecKtly 
a BWflojeJ iu Ui* ooiutructiua of lb« tNuwmui ihotiU 
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supplied by Florence with baOders, and Milan owed her 
fanciful Ospedale Maggiore at this epoch to AiiUiiiio Filarete, 
a Florentine. This great edifice illustrates the emancipation 
from fixed nile that distinguishes much of the architecture of 
the earlier BeDaissance. The detail is not unfrequenUy Gothic, 
especially in the pointed windows ; but the feeling of the whole 
structure, in its airy space and lightness, delicate tena-cotta 
monldingB, and CQjen loggie, is truly Cinque Cento.' 

In no other style than this of the earlier Eeuaiasance is 
the boilder more inseparably connected with the decorator. 
The labours of the stone-carver, who provided altars chased 
with Scripture histories in high relief, pulpits hung t^inst a 
column of tbe nave, tombs with canopies and floral garlands, 
organ galleries enriched with bas-reliefs of singing boys, 
cihoria n'ith kneeling and adoring angels, marble tabernacles 
for reUcs, vases for holy water, fonts and fountains, and all 
the indescribable wealth of scrolls and friezes around doors 
and screens and balustrades that fence the choir, are added to 
those of the bronze-fomider, with his mighty doors and pendent 
lamps, his caudclabra sustained by angels, torch-rests and 
rings, embossed basements for banners of state, and portraits 
of recnmbent senators or prelates.* The wood carver con- 

■ppeftf Ki have been forced upon bitn. This is eharaet«ristic ot Florence 
In the dajs ol Cosimo. Tbe (oucdution stone vis laid in the morning 
of AogoBt 16, 1489. at the moment n-hen the sun arose kbove tbe 
Eammits of tbe Caaentino. The hoDTi prescribed hj astrologers aa 
propitiooi, bad been settled bj the horoscope; masses meanwhile weia 
said in several churchea. and alms distributed. 

' Antonio Filorete, or AveruUno, arcfailfct and BCalptor, was antbor 
of a treatise on the bnilding of the id^al citj. one of tbe most ooriona 
specimens o[ Renaissance fancj, to jurlee Ironi the acEount rendered ot 
the manoBCript bj Bio. vol. iii. pp. 321-328. 

= Matteo Civitale. Benedetlo da Majano. Mino da Fiesole. Ltiea della 
Bohhia. Donatfllo, Jaoopo della Qoercia. Lo Sralza. Omodeo, and the 
SansoTJni, not to iDentioti leas illustrious sculptors, iilled the churches 
pi Italy with this elaborate stoae-work. Among the bronze- foanders it 
is enough to name GbibcTli, Anlonlo Filarele, Antonio FoUajuolo, 
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tributes lania like that of Fra GioTanm da Verona.' The 
worker lo vronght iroQ welds such BcreeDs as guard the 
ch&pd of the Sacra Cintola at Prato. The Robhias prepare 
Uieir delicately- toned rcUefs for the luuettes above the doorways. 
Uodcllers in clay produce the terra-cotta work of the Certoea, 
or the c&rola of angels who surround tlie little cupola behind 
the church of S. Enstorgio at ^lilan.* Meanwhile mosaics 
sre provided for the dome or let into the floor ; ' agates and 
mubles and lapis lazuli are pieced together for altar fronts 
and panellings ; ' stalls are carved into fantastic patterns, and 
benvj roofs are embossed with figures of the saints and 
Wtuorial emblems." Tapestry is woven from the designs of 



I tad hii papil Berloldo, Andrea Bic«io, the master ot the 
•aadetibbniiii m S. Anlonio at Padaa, Jacupo SansoviDO, the master ot 
111* dour ol the sacriiit; in S, Mark'e at Venice, Aleasandro Leopardi, tbe 
~"— * ol tbe BtwtdArd-p«d«liLls of the Piaiia ol S. Mark's. I do not 
Mean tbe«e lists to be in anj sense eihaustire, bat simply to remind 
Ih* re*4er ot the rare and many-sided men ol geoios who dcToteit tboir 
abihtie* to this kind of work. Some o( their masterpieces will be 
BOtiMd in detail in the chapter on Scolptnre. 

' Espeoiall; his work at Monte Oliveto. near Siena, and in the ohnreb 
tl Honta OliTeto at Naples. Tbe Saia dei Gambia at Perugia ma; also 
Im etlvd at rich in taisia-work designed by Ferugioo, while the ohnreh 
ol 8. PielTo de' Coesinenii ontsido the oity is u museum of masterpieeea 
■sectttod by Fra Damlano da liergamo and Btelano da Berjiamo train 
dwign* ot Raphael. Kol less beaatifol are the inlaid wood panels in the 
PalsMOl Crbino, by Maestro Giacomo ol Florence. 

* Tba chorehei and palace* ol Lombardy ore peculiarly rich in this 
Uad ol decoration. The taijade ol tbe Orulory o( S. Bernardino at 
Perotia, diaigned and eiecuted by Agostino di Duccio, in a maelerjiiece 
of rare bMaty in thU sl^lo. 

* Kot to mentioD the BctuisHDoa moeaics of N. Mark's at Venice, 
Iba enpola ot B. Maria del Popolo at Koine, eieenled in moaaio by 
Baphael. deearvn ipeoial cuention. A work lUustrotiTe ol this cupola is 
MM ot Lodwiii Grlliiei's bed publications. 

* Sooth Italy and Florence iLTa distingoished by two marked style* 
In Ihli dcoonlion ol inlaid marbles or o/fra d> romme$>o. Compare tb« 
MadioeBii chai>*l in S- Loranio, lor ioBlaoau. with the high altar ol thi 
•attM^rml of Ueaeina. 

* Itu root ol the Duooio at Valtcria is a One ipecimeii. 
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noble manner. S. Peter's, it ma; be said la passing, retains, 
in epite of all subsequeDt modifications, many essentially 
Bramantesque features— especially in tbe distribution of the 
piers and rounded niches. 

Bramante formed no school strictly so called, though his 
pupils, Cristoforo Rocchi and Ventura Vitoni, carried oat his 
principles of building at Pavia and Pistoja. Vitoni's church 
of the Umilti^ in the latter city is a pure example of 
eonscientioua neo-Boman architecture. It consists of a large 
octagon sormounted by a dome and preceded by a lofty 
vaulted atrium or vestibule. The Gingle round arch of this 
vestibole repeats the tesludo of a Boman bath, and the 
decorative details are accurately reproduced from similac 
monuments. Unfortunately, Giorgio Vasari, who was em- 
ployed to finish the cupola, spoiled ita effect by raising it 
upon an ugly attic; it is probable that the church, as designed 
by Vitoni, would have presented the appearance of a miniature 
Pantheon. At Rome the influence of Bramante was propa- 
gated through Raphael, Giulio Romano, and Baldassare 
Peruzzi. Raphael's claim to consideration as an architect rests 
upon the Palazzi Vidoui and Fandol6ni, the Cappella Chigi in 
8. Maria del Popolo, and the Villa Madama. The last-named 
building, executed by Giulio Bomano after Raphael's design, 
is carried out in a style so forcible as to make us fimcy that 
the pupil bad a larger share in its creation than his teacher. 
These works, however, sink into insignificance before the 
Palazzo del Te at Mantua, the masterpiece of Giuho's genius. 
This most noble of Itahan pleasure -houses remains to show 
what the imagination of a poet-artist could recover from the 
Eplendour of old Rome and adapt to the use of his own age. 
The vaults of the Thermse of Titus, with their cameos of 
stucco and frescoed arabesques, are here repeated on a scale 
and with an exuberance of invention that surpass the modeL 
Open loggie yield fair prospect over what were once trim 
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girdens; spacious Iialls, adorned with frescoes in the 
Tebement and gorgeous style of the Roman echool, form a fit 
tbeatra for the grand parade-life of an Italian prince. The 
whole is Pagan in its pride and Rcneuality, its prodigality of 
nrength and insolence of freedom. Having seen this palace, 
we do not won<Ier that tlio fame of Giulio flew across the 
Alps and lived upon the Ups of Shakspere : for in his master- 
work at Mantua he collected, as it were, and epitomised in one 
building all that enthralled the fancy of the Northern nations 
when they thought of Italy. 

A pendant to the Palazzo del Te is the Villa Fameaina, 
tmised on the baniis of the Tiber by Baldagsare Peruzzi for his 
l«llow townsman Agostiuo Chigi of Siena. It is an idyll 
pUoed beside a lyric ode, gentler and quieter in style, yet full 
oi grace, breathing the large and hberal spirit of enjoyment 
that characterised the age of Leo. The frescoes of Galatea 
and Psyche, executed by Raphael and his pupils, have made 
this villa famous in the aunala of Italian painting. The 
memory of the Roman banker's splendid style of Unng marks 
it oat as no lees noteworthy in the history of Benaissanoe 



Among the great edifices of this seoosd period we may 
nekon Jacopo Sansovino's buildings at Venice, though they 
approtitiiate rather to the style of the earlier Renaissance 
in all that concerns exuberance of decorative detail. The 
Vt^ktiana, somewhat behind the rest of Italy in the develop- 
ment of the fine arts, were at the height of prosperity and 
wnUfa during the middle period of the Renais.iance ; and 
DO city i> more rich in monuments of the florid style. Some- 
thing of their own delight in sensuous magniticence they 
eommonicated even to the foreigners who dwelt among Ihom, 
Tb4 court of the Ducal Palace, the Scuola di S. Hocoo, the 
Paiaxio Comer, and the Palazto Vendrnmini-Calergi, tllustrata 
* 6m VoL L, Agt of tht DttpoU, p. £43. 
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the strong yet fanciful bravura style that pleased the 
aristocracy of Venice. Nowhere else does the architecture of 
the Middle Ages melt by more imperceptible degrees into that 
of the Revival, retaining through all cbangee the impress of 
& people splendour -loving in the highest sense. The Library 
of 8. Mark, built hy Sansovino in 1586, remains, however, 
the crovaing triumph of Venetian art. It is impossible to 
contemplate its noble double roMr of open arches nithout 
feeling the eloquence of rhetoric so brilliant, -n-ithout echoing 
the judgment of Falladio, that nothing more sumptuous or 
beautiful had been invented since the age of ancient Rome. 

Time would fail to tell of all the architects who crowd the 
first half of the sixteenth century — of Antonio di San Gallo. 
famous for fortifications; of Baccio d'Agnolo, who raised 
the Campanile of S. Spirito at Florence ; of Giovanni Maria 
Fatconetto, to whose genius Padua owed so many princely 
edifices ; of Micbele Sanmicbeli, the military architect of 
Verona, and the builder ot five mighty palaces for the nobles 
of bis native city. Yet the greatest name of all this period 
cannot be omitted : Michael Angelo must be added to the hst 
of builders in the golJen age. In architecture, as in sciilpture, 
be not only bequeathed to posterity masterpieces of individual 
energy and original invention, in their kind unrivalled ; but 
he also prepared for his successors a false way of working, 
and justified by bis e^iample the extravagances of the 
decadence. Without noticing the %ade designed for S. 
Lorenzo at Florence, the transformation of the Batbs of 
Diocletian into a church, the remodeUing of the Capitoline 
buildings, and the continuation ot the Palazzo Famese — 
works that either exist only in drawings or have been eon- 
fused by later alterations — it is enough here to mention the 
Sagrestia Nuova of S. Lorenzo and the cupola of S. Peter's, 
The sacristy may be looked on either as the masterpiece of 
a sculptor who required fit setting for his statues, or of an 






architect who designed statues to eahonce the structure be 
kad planned. Both arts are used with equal ease, nor has 
the genius of Michael Angelo dealt more masterfully with 
the human frame than with the forms of Roman architecture 
in this chapel. He seenu to have paid no heed to classic 
pecedent, and to have taken no paina to adapt the parts to 
the structaral purpose of the building. It was enough for 
Uro to create a wboll; novel framework for the modem 
niracle of sculpture it enshrines, attending to such rules 
of composition as determine light and shaJo, and seeking 
hy the sli^htness of mouldings and pilasters to enhance the 
lerrible and massive forms that brood above the Medicean 
lombs. The result is a product of picturesque and plastic 
■rt, aa true to the MichaelaDgelesque spirit as the Temple of 
the Wingless Victory to that of Pbeidias. But where Michael 
Angelo achieved a triumph of boldness, lesser natures were 
betrayed into bizarrerie ; and this chapel of the Medici, in 
qpit« of its grandiose simplicity, proved a stumbling-block 
to subsequent architects by encouraging them to despise pro- 
fri«ty and violate the laws of struciure. The same may be 
nid with even greater truth of the Laurentian Library and its 
The false windows, repeated pillars, and barefaced 
ftiming at effect, that mark the insincerity of the barocco 
■tyle, are found here almost for the first time. 

What 8. Peter's would have been, if Michael Angelo had 
Inml to finish it, c&n be imagined from his plana and eleva- 
tioDS still preserved. It must always remain a matter of 
prolband regret that his project was so far altered as to 
ncrifice the effect of the dome from the piazza. This dome 
U Michael Angelo's supreme achievement as an architect. 
It not only preserves all that is majestic in the cupola of 
BfUBellMobi ; but it also avoids the defects of its avowed 
model, by securing the entrance of abundant light, and 
tlua ima gi nation with the sense of space to eoar 




and float in. It ia the dome tbat makes S. Fet«r'9 what 
it is— the adequate symbol of the Cborch in an age that 
had abandoned medisvaliam and produced a new type of 
civility for the modem nations. On the connection between 
the building of 8, Peter's and the Reformation I have 
touched already.' This mighty temple is the shrine of 
Catholicity, no longer cosmopolitan by right of spiritual 
empire, but secularised and limited to Latin races. At the 
some lime it represents the spirit of a period when the 
Popes still led the world as intellectual chiefs. As the 
decree for its erection was the last act of the Papacy before 
the schism of the North had driven it into blind conflict 
with advancing culture, bo S. Peter's remains the monu- 
ment to after ages of a moment when the Roman Church, 
nnterrified as yet by German rebels, dared to share the 
mundane impulse of the classical revival. She had for- 
gotten the catacombs and ruthlessly destroyed the Basilica 
of Constantine. Dy rebuilding the mother church of Western 
Christianity upon a new plan, she broke with tradition ; and 
if Rome has not ceased to be the Eternal City, if all ways 
are still leading to Rome, we may even hazard a conjecture 
that in the last days of their universal monarchy the Popes 
reared this fane to be the temple of a spirit alien to their 
own. It is at any rate certain that S. Peter's produces an 
impression less ecclesiastical, and less strictly Christian. 
than almost any of the elder and far humbler churches of 
Europe. Raised by proud and secular pontiffs in the heyday 
of renascent humanism, it seems to wait the time when the 
high priests of a religion no longer hostile to science or anta- 
gonistic to the inevitable force of progress will chaunt theie 
hymns beneath its spacious dome, 

' See Vol. L, Age of Iht Despots, p. 3*1. See Gregorovins, Gesehkhtt 
ier Sladt Rom, vol. vUi. p. 127. and the qnotelioa there tiwuUled frtwa 
r»llaTicini's History of tlie CouikU of TrinK, 




The building of 8. Peter's was so motnentous io modern 
history, and so decisive for Ualiun architecture, that it may 
be permitted me to describe the Ticiasitudes through which 
the structure passed before reaching completion. Nicholas V., 
founder of the secular papacy and chief patrou of the 
homuiistic movement in Rome, hud approved a scheme 
lor thoroughly rebuilding and refuitifying the pontifical 
city.' Part of this plan involved the reconst ruction of S. 
PM«r's. The old basilica was to be removed, and on 
its site was to rise a mighty church, shaped tike a Latin 
cnM, with a central dome and two high towers Banking 
the vestibule. Nicholas died before his project could be 
Mtned into effect. Beyond destroying the old temple of 
Probna and marking out foundations for the tribune of the 
ae« ebuTch, nothing had been accomplished ; * nor did bis 
•nooeesors until the reign of Juhus think of contiiming 
what be had begun. In 1506, on the 18th of April, Juhus 
hid (he first stone of 8. ?et«r's according to the plans pro- 
vided by Bramante. The basilica was designed in the shape 
of a Greek cross, surmounted by a colossal dome, and 
approached by a vestibule fronted with six columns. As in 
all the works of Bramante, simplicity and dignity dis- 
tingiualied this first scheme.* For eight years, until his 
<Uath in 1614, Bramante laboured on the building. Julius, 

■ Sm Vol t. Jig* of tin Dttpots. pp. 396-398. ToL II.. Rtvival cf 
Ltanting. pp. lei-lM. Par his uohiwctaral dwigm lee hii Lit*, bj 
Maiutti. book ii„ la Huratorl. vol. iU. put ii. 

* OifiaraTint, tdI. *ii. p. 63H. 

* BaaUa Iha great vock ol Bonauni, TempU VaHeatii Huforid. I 
naj ttltt my rauJin to the klEu valamB of tllmtTationt, ArchilKatntt 
»nd Pttlenal, 0/ the Oenius 0/ Mtchatl Angtlo Buonamli. oom- 
piM hj Mr. HkTtord (Coliuiglil. liUT). PIuIm \ to lot Ibal mrk an 
darTOtod to Uu pluu ot H. Petci'i. Plate 4 is ■perialt; iQUrMlin*. 
■uioi ll trpmanlj In oDe TJew the old bwUlca Bud tha deti^r ot 
hnamnU, t0||rUi<t witii Iho** ot Anlooio di S. Oallo and MIcIibbI 
Aac-Io. 
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tlie most) impatient of masters, urged him to work rapidly. 
In consequeuce of this baste, the sabstrnctures of the new 
church proved insecure, and the huge piers raised to support 
the cupola were imperfect, while the venerable monumentB 
contained in the old church were ruthlessly destroyed.' 
After Bramaute's death Giiiliano di S. Gailo, Fra Giocondo, 
and Raphael successively superintended the construction, 
each for a short period. Raphael, under Leo X., was 
appointed sole architect, and went so far as to alter the 
design of Bramante by suhstitating the Latin for the Greek 
cross. Upon his death, Baldassare Peruzzi continued the 
work, and supplied a series of new designs, restoring the 
ground-plan of the church to its original shape. He was 
succeeded in the reign of Paul IIL by Antonio di S. GaJlo, 
who once more reverted to the Latin cross, and proposed a 
novel form of cupola with flanking towers for the facade, of 
binarre rather than beautiful proportions. After a short 
interregnum, during which Giulio Romano superintended 
tho building and did nothing remarkable, Michael Angelo 
was called in 1585 to undertake the sole charge of the edifice. 
He declared that wherever subsequent architects had de- 
parted from Bramante'a project, they had erred. 'It ia im- 
possible to deny that Bramante was as great in architecture 
as any man has been since the days of the ancients. WTien 
he hrat laid the plan of 8. Peter's, he made it not a mass 
of confusion, but clear and simple, well lighted, and so 
thoroughly detached that it in no way interfered with any 
portion of the palace.' ' Having thus pronounced himself in 
general br Bramante's scheme, Michael Angelo proceeded to 



' The mbterraneaii vsalts ol S. Peter's eontftin mere frp^iiaenU ol 
tombs, some precious u hislorical records, some valuable kg works ol 
art, swept tORelher pell-mell from the ruins ol tht old buulica. 

- See the original teller to AnunnnAli, published from the Aicluria 
Bnonarroti, hy Sisnar Mitanesi, p. 535. 
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develop it in accordance with his own canons of taste. He 
the Greek cross ; but the dome, as he conceived it, 
r details designed for each section of the building, 
easentially from what the earlier master wonld have 
•anetioned. Not the placid and pure taste of Brainante, but 
the masterful and fierj genius of Buonarroti, is responsible 
for the colossal scale of the subordinate parts and varionsly 
lirolten lineaments of the existing church. In spits of all 
chutgas of dire<'tion, the fabricof S. Peter's had been steadily 
advaooing. Michael Angelo was, therefore, able to raise the 
central structure as far as the drum of the cupola before his 
death. Hie plans and models were carefully preserved, and 
a special papal ordinance decreed that henceforth there 
abonld be no deviation from the scheme be had laid down. 
Unhappily this rule was not observed. Under Pius V., 
Vtgnola and Picro Ligorio did indeed continue his tradition ; 
nitder Gregory Xill., Sixtus V., and Clement VIII., Giacomo 
dalla Porta made no substantial alterations ; and in IQOO 
Dgmtnico Fontana finished the dome. But during the 
pontificate of Paul V., Carlo Mademo resumed the form of 
Um L«tin cross, and completed the nave and vestibule, as 
tb»y DOW stand, upon this altered plan (1014). The con- 
is what has been already noted — at a moderate 
from the church ibe dome is lost to view ; it only 
take* its true position of predominance when seen from far. 
In Uis ycAr 1626, H. Peter's was consecrated by Urban VIII.. 
and the mighty work was finished. It remained for Bernini 
to add tbe colonnades of the piazza, no less picturesque 
in their effect than admirably fitted for the pageantry of 
world -important ceremonial. At the end of the oi)>htecntli 
wotory it was reckoned that the church had cost but little 
hm than fifty million scudi. 

Utchaal Aogelo forms the link between tbe second and 
third periods of tbe Benaissance. Among the arubjtHJts of 
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the latter age we Lave to reckon those who based tbeir 
practice upon minute study of antique writers, and who, 
more than any of their prodeceseors, realised the long-BOUght 
restitution of the classic style according to precise scholastic 
canons.' A new age had now begun (or Italy. The glory and 
the grace of tbe Renaissance, its blooming time of beauty, and 
itsspringtideof young strength, were over. Strangers held the 
reins of power, and the Reformation had begun to make itself 
felt in the Northern provinces of Christendom. A colder and 
more formal Bpirit everywhere prevailed. The sources oi 
invention in the art of painting were dried up. Scholarshii 
Lad pined away into pedantic purism. Correct taste wa. 
coming to be prized more highly than originality of genius in 
literature. Nor did architecture fail to manifest the operation 
of thii change. The greatest builder of tbe period was Andrea 
Palladio of Vicenza, who combined a more complete analytical 
knowledge of antiquity with a firmer adherence to rule and 
precedent than even the most imitative of his forerunners. It 
is useless to seek for decorative fancy, wealth of detail, or aaJlies 
of inventive genius in the Palladian style. All is cold and 
calculated in the many palaces and churches of this master 
which adorn both Venice and Vicenza ; they make us feel 
that creative inspiration has been superseded by the labour 
of the calculating reason. One great pnbhc building of 
Falladio's, however— the Palazzo della Ragione at ^'icenza — 
may be cited as, perhaps, the culminating point of pure 
Renaissance architecture. In its simple and heroical arcades, 
its solid columns, and noble open spaces, the strength of 
Rome is realised to the eyes of those who do not penetrate 

' I am far from meaning that tbe earlier srebitects bad not been 
guiJed b; ancient authors. Alberti'a Trcaiiu on the Art of Building ia 
a sufficient proof o( their Etudj at Vitruvius. and we kuQW that Fabio 
Calvi iranslated that wtiier into Italian [or Baphael. In the later 
EEenoi&sance this stud; passed into purism. 
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too tu inside the bailding,' Hok. ami here only, the archi- 
tectural problem of the epoch — how to bring the art of th« 
Micionts back to life and use again — waa solved according to 
the spirit and the letter of the past. Palladio never equalled 
this, the earliest of all liis many worka. 

In the first half of the sixteenth century the dictatorship 
of art had be<en already transferred from Florence and Rome 
to Lorabardy.* The painters who earned on the great tra- 
ditions were Venetian. Among the architects, Pnltadio was a 
native of Vicenza; Giacomo Baro/./.i, the author of the 
' Treftlise on the Orders,' took the name by which he is known 
from bia birthplace, Vignola : Vinccnzo Bcamozzi was a 
fallow 'lownam an of Palladia ; Galeazzo Alessi, though bora 
at Pemi^ spent his life and developed his talents in Genoa ; 
Andrea Formiglne. the pa lace -builder, was a Bolognese : Bar- 
totomneo Aminanati alone at Florence exercised the arts of 
■cnlpture and architecture in their old conjunction. Vignola, 
PkUadio's elder by a few years, displays in bis work even 
more of the s^holastically frigid spirit of the late Renaissance, 
ib« narrowing of poetic impulse, and the dwindling of vitality, 
liiMX sadden the second half of the sixteenth century in Italy. 
8eKmozsi, labouring at Venice on works that Sansovino left 
Bufiniahed, caught the genial spirit of the old Venetian style. 
AImu, in like manner, at Genoa, felt the influences of a rich 
WMI aplendonr- loving aristocracy. His church of S. Mana di 
Carignano is one of tbe most successful ecclesiastical buildings 
of tbu late Itenaissanoe, combining tbe principles of Brainanie 
and Uicbael Angelo ui close imitation of S. Peter's, and ad- 
baring in detail to tbe canons of the new tasie. 

* It nMl b« oonfMned thfti thi* gnndioM and picturMqae ilraclurc 
Ea bvt a ahall lo niuk ui earliet Ciothio »lilic«. 

' Conpan Vol. 11., lirvival of Learning. |i. 870. (or lh« tame tniit- 
hrMiM ol poww in litvralur* Irom CenUftl to Ntntbern lulj at this 
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These canons were based upon a close study of Vitnivius. 
Palladio, Vignola, and Scamo/.zi were no less ambitions aa 
authors than as architects ; ' their minute analysis of antique 
treatises on the art of construction led to the formation of 
exact rules for the treatment of the five classic orders, the 
proportions of the chief parts used in building, and the correct 
method of designing theatres and palaces, church-lronts and 
onpolas. Thus architecture in its third Renaissance period 
passed into scholasticism. 

The masters of this age, chiefly through the weight of their 
authority as writers, exercised a wider European influence than 
any of their predecessors. We English, for example, have 
given Palladio's name to the Ilahan style adopted by us in the 
seventeenth century. This selection of one man to represent 
an epoch was due partly no doubt to the prestige of Palladio's 
great buildings in the South, but more, I think, to the facility 
with which his principles could be assimilated. Depending 
but little for effect upon the arts of decoration, his style was 
easily imitated in countries where painting and sculpture were 
unknown, and where a genius like Jean Goujon, the Sansovino 
of the French, has never been developed. To have rivalled the 
fa^e of the Certosa would have been impossible in London. 
Yet here Wren produced a cathedral worthy of comparison 
with the proudest of the late Italian edifices. Moreover, the 
principles of taste that governed £urope in the seventeenth 
century were such aa found fitter architectural expression in 
this style than in the more genial and capricious manner of the 
earlier periods. 

After reviewing the rise and development of Benaissance 



' Pallsdio'a Four Books of Architeclurt, GrBt published at Venice in 
1570. and Vignola's TreatUt m iht Fin .Ord-ers, have been tranBlated 
into b11 the modeni languages. ScamoiEi projected, and partly QniEhed, 
> comprehetiBive work on Univeriai Architeclurt, which was printed in 
ItiSu at Yenics. 
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architecture, it is almost irreBistible to oomp&re the pro(»iS3 

whereby the builders of this age learned to use dead forms for 

the eipreBsion of their thoughts, with (he similar process by 

which the scholars accustomed themselves to Latin metrea and 

the cftdences of Ciceronian periods.' The object in euch c 

was the sanie — to be as true to the antique us pospible. and 

without actually BacriUciDg the independence of the moderti 

ound, to impose upon itthehrailatiousof a bygone civilisation. 

At first the enthusiasm tor antiquity inspired architects and 

ccbolara alike with a desire lo imitate per saUum, and many 

woria of fervid sympathy and pure artistic intuition were 

produced. In course of time the laws both of language and 

construction were more accurately studied; invention was 

. Nperseded by pedantry ; after Poliiiano and Alberti < 

10 and Pailadio. In proportion as architects learned n 

pout Vitruvius, and scholare narrowed their taste to Virgil, 

Kllu style of both became more cramped and formal. It ceased 

Bat last to be possible to express modem ideas fireely in the 

■'^rrect Latiuity required by cultivated ears, while no room for 

ality, no scope for poetry ot invention, remained in the 

[•labomted method of the ardtitects. Neo-Latin literature 

indled away to nothing, and Pailadio was followed by the 

|-Tiolent reactionaries of the Imrocco mannerism. 

In one all-important respect this parallel breaks down. 

■Vfatle the labours of the Latinists subserved the simple pro- 

» of instruction, by purifying hterary taste and familiarising 

I tile modern mind with the masterpieces of the clastdc authors, 

mtiie arebitects create u new common style for Europe. With 

U Its defects, it is not hkely that the ueo-liomaii architecture. 

profoundly studied by tbu Italians, and so anxiously 

1 by Ibeir chief masters, will ever wholly oeasa to ho 

mployed. In all caAos where a grand and massive udifiwt, 

8n VoL IL, Btvival of I-virning, ohap. nil. 
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no less suited to purposes of practical utility than imposing 
by its splendour, is leqniied, this style of building will be 
found the best. Changes of taste and fashion, local ciioiun- 
stances, and the personal prodivitiee of modem atchiteets 
may determine the choice of one type rather than another 
among the numerous ezuni^ famished by Italian masters. 
But it is not possible that either (heek or Gothic should 
permanently take the place assigned to neo-Boman 
tecture in the public buildings of European capitals. 
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8ome sense as her handmaid. Medieval Italy found her 
Pheidias in a great man o[ Pisan origin, bom during the first 
decade of the thirteenth century. It was Niccola Pisano, 
architect and sculptor, who first breathed with the breath of 
genius life into the dead forms of plastic art. From him we 
date the dawn of the lesthetical Renaissance ^'ith the same 
certainty as from Fetrarcli that of humanism ; for he deter- 
mined the direction not only of sculpture but also of painting 
in Italy. To quote the language of Lord Lindsay's panegj-ric : 
' Neither Dante nor Shakspere can boast such extent and 
durability of influence ; for whatever of highest excellence 
has been achieved in sculpture and painting, not in Italy only 
but througliout Europe, has been in obedience to the impulse 
he primarily gave, and in following up the principle which he 
first struck out.' ' In truth, Niccola Pisano put the artist on 
the right track of combining the study of antiquity with the 
study of nature ; and to him belongs the credit not merely of 
his own achievement, considerable as that may be, but also 
of the work of his immediate scholars and of all who learned 
from him to portray hfe. From Niccola Pisano onward to 
Michael Angelo and Cellini we trace one genealogy of sculp- 
tors, who, though they carried art beyond the sphere of his 
invention, looked back to him as their progenitor. The man 
who first emancipated sculpture from servile bondage, and 
opened a way for the attainment of true beauty, would by the 
Greeks have been honoured with a special cultus as the Hero 
Eponym of art. It remains for us after onr own fashion to 
pay some such homage to Pisano. 

The chief difliculty with which the student of early art 
and literature has to deal, is the insufficiency of positive 
information. Instead of accurate dates and well-established 
&cts he finds a legend, rich apparently in detail, but liable at 
every point to doubt, and subject to attack by plausible con< 
' SkeUha 0/ the Butpryo/Chriitian Art, \ol a. p. 103. 
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iectare. In the absence of contemporary documents and 
other trustworthy sources of instruction, he is tempted to 
snbstitate his own hypotheses for tr^tion and to reconstruct 
tbo fkultjr outlines of forgotten history according to his own 
ideaa of fitness. Tlie Gennans have heen our ninsiers in this 
■pedes of destructive, dubi la tive, restorative ciicicism; and 
it is ondoubtedly flatterins to the hiBtorian's vanity to con- 
rtitnte himself a jud^e and arbiter in cases where tact and 
ingennity may claim to sift the scattered fragment of confased 
uurmtion. Yet to resist this temptation is in many csttcs a 
plain and simple duty. Tradition, when not positively dis- 
proved, should be allowed to have its full value ; and a sounder 
historic sense is exercised in adopting its testimony with 

^ultion, than in reckk-ssEy rejecting it and substituting 
pvhicb the lack of knowledge renders un substantial. 
B may err about dates, details, and naiues. It is just 
dial antiiiuarian research can render valuable help. 
But there are occasions when the perusal of documeuts and 
tb« exercise of wliat ia called the higher criticism afford no 
nirer baaia for opinion. If in such cases a legend has been 
ttmned knd recorded, the student will advance further toward 
I wmfmheDding the spirit of bis subject by patiently consider- 
I lag what be knows to be in part perhaps a mythus, than by 
g with the foregone conclusion that the legend must of 
ntjr be worthless, and that his cunning will suffice to 
[ wapfij the missing clue.' 

' SiDM 1 wrote the paraf^raph abovi. t hare «hano*d to ret4 llr. 

ikin'i eloiiuanl Uraila mgAinst the modom M»ptlcal wbciol ol erilioa 

L In hit ■ MoinLiiiTB in Florence,- Th» VatUUd Ba>1i. pp. 108, 106. With the 

I aplrit «( ll I Ihoraiiphlii attrM : (esling Lhal, in Ilia abMuoa ot (olid 

' kooH W the eoDirur}, I woald aliaja lather aeecpl liiteeDth-eenlurj 

Ian tndliion with Vuari, than reject it with Uennan or English 

rolalon ot to day. This doea not meaa that I «i«h to iwaai hj 

•n, «b«i he can be piured to haxe heen oroDj), but that I i^anl 

Uw pnMnl tuidenoj to miatrMi trailitioD, onlj beeauM It U IradiUon, 

ai in Uu bigheal vmw naorilhxL 



Historic aei 
^^^JoftJjwitiot 
^^^Btafrhi 

^^^NP diat 
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Thus mncfa I h&ve said by vav of preface to what follows 
upoD Niccola Pisano. Almost all we know about him 
derived from a couple of inscriptions, a few contracts, and bis 
Life by Giorgio Vasati. It is clear that Vasari often wrote 
with carelessness, confusing dates and places, and t&king no 
pains to verify the truth of his assertions. Much of Niccola'a 
biography reads like a legend in his pages — the popular and 
oral tradition of a great man, whose panegyric it was more 
easy in the sixteenth century to adorn with rhetoric than to 
chronicle the details of hig life «-ith scrupulous fidelity. A 
well-founded conviction of Vasari's frequent inaccuracy has 
induced recent critics to call in question many hitherto 
accepted points about the nationality and training of Pisano. 
The discussion of their arguments I leave for the appendix, 
contenting myself at present with relating bo much of Vasari's 
legend as cannot, I think, reasonably be rejected.' 

Before the sculptor appeared in Niccola Pisano, he was 
already a &mous architect ; and it must always be remembered 
that he and his school subordinated the plastic to the con- 
structive arts. It was not until the year 1233, or 1237, 
according to different modem calculations, that he executed 
his first masterpiece in sculpture.* This was a ' Deposition 
from the Cross,' in high relief, placed in a Imiette over one of 
the side doors of S. Martino at Lucca. The noble forme of 
this group, the largeness of its style, the breadth of drapery 
and freedom of action it displays, but, above all, the unity 
of its design, proclaimed that a new era had begun for art. 

' See Appendix I., on the PolpitE ot Pisa and Bavella. 

' The dale ia eitremely doubifol. Were we to trust intemiil e>idenee 
-^the evidence of etjle and h&ndling — we should be inclined to name 
this not the emlieat but the tateet and ripest of Pissao's woiks. It may 
be suRiteBlcd in passing that the lorm of the Innetta was favoatable to 
tiie oompOBition bj forcing > gr&dalion in the figaces from the centre to 
either side. There is an engraving ol thia bas-ielici in Ottlej's Itaiian 
School of Detii/n. 




In order to appreciate tlie importance of this relief, it is only 
necessary to compare it with the processional treatment of 
similar subjects upon early Christian sarcophagi, where each 
figore stands up stiff and separate, nor can the controlling 
and combining artist's Ibottgbt be traced in any effort after 
oompositloD. Ever since the silver age of Hadrian, when a 
Bitbyni&n slave by his beauty gave a final impulse to the 
Geniu of Greece, sculpture had been gradually declining 
vatil nothing was left but a formal repetition of conventional 
ontlioea. The so-called Romanesque and liyxnntine atyleii 
were bat the dotage of second childhood, fumbhng with the 
methods and niat«rials oE an irrecoverable past. It is true, 
indeed, that unknown mediiEval carvers had shown an 
ituttnct for the beautiful as well as great fertihty of grotesque 
invention. The facades of Lombard churches are covered 
with fanciful and sometimes forcibly dramatic groups of 
■niniala and men in combat; and cautemporaneously with 
Niooola Pisano, many Gothic sculptors of the North were 
adorning the fac;adcB and porches of cathedrals with statuary 
onriTalled in one style of loveUness.' Yet the founder of a 
line of progressive artists bad not arisen, and, except in 
Itklj, the oonditiooa were still wanting under which alone 
the plastic arte could attain to independenoe. A fresh start, 
at oooe conscious and scientific, was imperalively demanded. 
Thia new beginning sculpture took in tlie brain of Niccola 
Piano, who returned from the tiye-paths of his predecessors 
lo tb« free field of nature, and who learned piecious lessons 
from the fragments of classical sculpture e\isting in hii 
native town. As though to prove the essential dependence 
of the modem revival upon the recovery of anti<iue culture. 
we find that his genius, in spite of its powerful originality 
ftod profoundly Christian bias, required the confirmation 

■ Bheinit Cathedral, tor ei&mple. wag began in 1311. Dpon it* 
tIMlWQ iwrLala ia the laveliett ot Noitbem Qothie wntptnre. 
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which could only be derived from Grsco-Roman precedent. 
In the Campo Sunto at Pisa may still be seen a sarcophagua 
representing the story of Hippolytus and Pbordra, where 
once reposed the dost of Beatrice, the mother of the pious 
Countess Matilda of Tuscany. Studying the heroic nudities 
and noble attitudes of this bas-relief, NJccoIa rediscovered 
the right way of art— not by merely copying bis model, but 
by divining the secret of the grand style. His work at Pisa 
contains abundant evidence that, while he could not wholly 
free himself from the defects of the later RoRianesque manner, 
betrayed by his choice of short and square-set tyiies, he 
nevertheless learned from the antique how to aim at beauty 
and freedom in his imitation of the living human form. A 
marble vase, sculptured with Indian Bacchus and bis train 
of Msnads, gave him further help. From these grave or 
graceful classic forms, satisfied with their own goodlinees, 
and void of inner symbolism, the Christian sculptor drsjik 
the inspiration of Renaissance art. In the ' Adoration of the 
Magt,' carved upon his Pisan pulpit, Madonna assumes the 
haughty pose of Theseus' vrife ; while the high priest, in the 
' Circumcision." displays the majesty of Dionysus leaning on the 
neck of .^mpehis. Nor again is the naked vigour of Hippolytus 
without its echo in the figure of the young man^Hercules or 
Fortitude — upon a bracket of the same pulpit. These sculptures 
of Piaano are thus for us a symbol of what happened in the 
a^ of the Revival. The old world and the new shook hands ; 
Christianity and Hellenism kissed each other. And yet they 
still remained antagonistic — fused externally by art, but 
severed in the consciousness that, during those strange years 
of dubious impulse, felt the might of both. Monks leaning 
from Pisano's pulpit preached the sinfulness of natnral 
pleasure to women whose eyes were fixed on the adolescent 
beauty of an athlete. Not far oET was the time when Filarete 
should cast in bronze the legends of Ganymede and Leda for 
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tl>e [wrtals of 5. Peter's, when Raphael should mingle a 
canuTsl of more than pagan senauftlity with Bible subjects 
ia Leo's Loggie, wlien Gugliehno della Porta sliould place 
Hit naked portrait of GiiUia Bella in marble at the feet of 
Pftul QI. upon his sepulchre.' 

Niccola, meanwhile, did uot follow his Roman models in 
ui; slavish spirit. They were neither numerous nor excellent 
enough to compel blind imitation or to paralyse inventive 
tropalse. The thoughts to be expressed in marble by the 
first modern arti.^t were not Greek. This in itself saved him 
(rom that tendency to idle reproduction which proved the 
rain of the later neo-pagan sculptors. Yet the fragments of 
antique work he found within hie reach, helped him la 
Btrufcgle after a hi^'her quality of style, and eatabtished 
nandoids of successful treatment. For the rest, his choice 
of form and the proportions of his figures show that Niccola 
Kaori«d to native Tnscan models. If nothing of his handi- 
work were left but the bas-relief of the ' Inferno ' on the Pisan 
pulpit, the torsos of the men struggling with demons in that 
eooipositioo would prove this point. It remains his crowning 
roarit to have first expressed the mythology' of Christianity 
' Anlonlo Filart^ «u connnwniooed, toon ifMr 1481, b; Enge- 
nlm IV., to rukke the gnat gsles □( S. Peter's. The decorative Irune- 
work tepronntB* mnltilade o( livins erektures— ttiuls, ■nakei. liitrdi, 
mki*. buttuflin. and birdi— hftit hidden in (oliuge, together with the 
bwl knovn kmoriK OrMk mollis, the B>pe of Proferplne, Diana and 
XetMon, RuiD|)a and Ih* Dull, the Laboun ol Herculei. i^. Suoh (ablra 
■« tb« fox and thn Hlnik. the Fox and th« Crow, and old (toriej like 
that of tbe death ot Jllechjiui. are included in thia medlej. The mena- 
■Mnt Dl Paul 111 U plaod io Ibe cboir ot S. Feler'a. Giulia Bella iron 
tfc* mietiMx lit Alt<ianili>r Vt., and a «ia[er o[ the Fameia, who owed hia 
eardioal'* hal lo her inllueTice. To repreaent ber aa an alle^ry at 
Tnilli upon her brother'* tomb miRhl veil pass [or a grim oBttrD. Tha 
PniJan 8 » oppoeiK li eaid to b« a portrait ol the Pope's mother. Giovanna 
Hfaa rMeml>lea nothing more than a dueaoa of tba t;pa of 
I Ooethe'l Fa-iut. Hrn, again, lite allrgorj would point a 
IMMU>, if we did aot remembnt ilio iialrel^ ot the lie- 
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and the sentimetit of the Middle Ages with the 
aim of ft real artist. And here it may be noticed that, a trae 
Italian, he infused but little of intense or mystical emotion 
into his art. Niccola is more of a humanist, if this word 
may be applied to a, sculptor, than some of his immediate 
successors. The hexagonal pulpit in the Baptistery of Pisa, 
ihe octagonal pulpit in the cathedral of Siena, the fountain 
in the market-place of Perugia, and the shrine of S. Dominic 
at Bologna, all of them designed and portly finished between 
VXO and 1274 by Nicoola and hia scholars, display his 
mastery over the art of sculpture in the maturity of his genius. 
So highly did the Pisans prize their fellow- tonnsman's pulpit 
that a law was passed and guardians were appointed for its 
preserration — much in the same way as the Zeus of Fheidlas 
was consigned to the care of the Phaidruntai. 

Niccola Pisano founded a school. His son Giovanni, and 
the numerous pupils employed upon the monuments just 
mentioned at Siena, Bologna, and Perugia, carried on the 
tradition of their master, and spread hia style abroad through 
Italy. Giovanni Pisano, to whom we owe the Spina Chapel 
and the Campo Sanio at Pisa, the fa9ade of the Sieneae 
Duomo, and the altar-shrine of 8. Donato at Arezzo — four 
of the purest works of Gothic art in Italy^showed a very 
decided leaning to the vehement and mystic style of the 
Transalpine sculptors. We trace a dramatic intensity in 
Giovanni's work, not derived from his father, not caught 
from study of the antique, and curiously blended with the 
general characteristics of the Pisan school. In spite of the 
Gothic cnspa introduced by Niccola into his pulpits, the spirit 
of his work remained classical. The young Hercules holding 
the lion's cub in his right hand upon his shoulder, while with 
hia left he tames the raging lioness, has the true Italian 
instinct for a return to Latin style. The same sympathy 
with the past is observable in the self-restraint and com- 
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IMntive eolduess of the bas-reli@fa at Pisa. The Jnnoniau 
altitude of M&doana, the senatorial dignity oE Simeon, the 
pouderous folding of the dra{iery, and the massive carriEige of 
thK neck throughout, denote an effort to revivify an antique 
manner. What, therefore, Niocola effeoted for sculpture 
waa a classical revival in the very dupth of the Middle Ages. 
Tlie oaiiie \a different with his son Giovanni. Proliting hy the 
UbouTB of liie father, and following in his footsteps, he carried 
tlie new art into another region, and brought a getiiu9 of more 
picturesque and forcible temper into piny. The value of this 
new direction given to sculpture for the arts of Ilaly. especially 
tot painting, cannot be exaggerated. Without Giovanni's in- 
tervention, the achievement of Niccolit might possibly have 
Ineo as unproductive of immediate results as the Tuscan 
Romanesque, that mediieval effort after the Renaissance, was 
IB architecture.' 

The Gothic element, so cautiously adapted by Niccola, is 
vaed with eym])atby and freedom by his son, whose master- 
piece, the pulpit of a. Andrea at Pistoja, might be selected 
w Ibe supreme triumph of Italian Gothic su'ulpture. Tha 
•nperiority of that complex and consummate work of plaslio art 
over the pulpit of the Piaan Baptistery, in all the most impor- 
tant qualities of style and comixwilion, otiii scarcely be called 
in qoeetion. Its only serious fault is an exaggeration of the 
batglit of the pillars in proportion to the iite of the hexagon 
jfwapport. Like the pulpits of the Baptistery, of the Duonio 
t, and of the Duomo of biena, it combines bas-reliefs 
E^ed atatae«, carved capitals, and sculptured linns, in 
^k BlkU of tnarvellouB invention; but it has no rival in ihd 
•ichilectonic effect of harmony, and the masterly feeling for 
balaneed maBses it displays. The five subjects cboaen hy 
niovmnoi for hiH bas-reliefs are the ' Nativity,' the ' Adoration 
of tbe Magi,' the' Massacre of the Innocents,' the ' Crucifixion,' 
■ S«« above, p. 96. 

(tt a 
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and the 'Lost Judgment' In the 'Nativity' our Lad; is 
no longer the Roman matron of Niccola's conception, but ft 
graceful mother, joung in years, and bending with the 
weakness of childbirth. Her attitude, esqniaite by the 
suggestion of tenderness and delicacy, is one that oft«n 
reappears in the later work of the Pisan school— (or 
example, in the rough abozzamento in the Campo Santo at 
Pisa, above the north door of the Duomo at Lucca, and at 
Orvieto on the facade of the cathedral ; but it has nowhere 
else been treated with the same seuse of beauty. The 
' Massacre of the Innocents,' compared with this relief, is a 
tragedy beside an idyll. Here the whole force of Giovanni's 
eminently dramatic genius comes into full play. Not only 
has he treated the usual incidents of mothers struggling mth 
soldiers and bewailing their dead darlhigs, but he has also 
introduced a motive, which might well have been used by 
subsequent artists in deahng with the same subjects. Herod 
ia throned in one comer of the uomposilion ; before him stand 
a group of men and women, some imploring the tyrant for 
mercy, some defying him in impotent despair, and some 
invoking the curse of God upon hLj head. In the ' Adoration 
of the ^lagi,' again, Giovanni showa originality by the double 
action he has chosen to develop. Ou one side the kings ara 
sleeping, while an angel comes to wake them, pointing out the 
star. On the other side they fall at the feet of the Madonna. 
It will be gathered even from these bare descriptions that 
Giovanni introduced a stir of life and movement, and felt bis 
subjects with a poetic intensity, alien to the ideal of Gneco- 
Eoman sculpture. He effected a fusion between the grand 
style revived by Niccola and the romantic fervour of the 
modem imagination. It was in this way that the tradition 
banded down by him proved inestimably serviceable to the 
painters. 

The bos-ielieEB, however, by no means form the chief 
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kttmctioD of this pulpit. At each of itu six angles Btan<1 
wdIb, evangelists, uid nngels, whose symbolism it is not 
now BO BMy to decipher. The most beautiful groups are a 
eompsiiy of angels blowing the judgment trumpets, and a 
winged yontb standing above a winged lion and bull. These 
groDps separate the eevural compartments of the has-rehefs, 
and help to form the body o£ the pulpit. Beaeiith, on capitals 
of the supporting pillars, stand the Sibyls, each with her 
attendant genius, while prophets lean or crouch within the 
spandrilfl of the arches. Thus every portion of this master- 
work is crowded with figures^some detached, some executed 
in relief; and yet, amid so great a multitude, the eye is not 
confused ; the total effect is nowhere dissipated. The whole 
Menu governed by one constructive thought, projected as a 
peffect nnity of composition.' 

A later work of Giovanni Pisano was the pulpit execnted 
fcr tbe cathedral of Pisa, now unfortnnntely broken up. An 
intareeting fragment, one of the supporting columns of the 
oeUgOD which formed the body of this structure, still exists 
io tbt museum of the Campo Santo. It is an allegorical 
■tatne of Pisa. The Ghibclline city is personified as a crowned 
woman, suckling children at her breast, and standing on a 
I Bopported by tlie eagle of the Empire. She wears a 

• of rope seven times knotted, to betokt-n the rule of Pi^a 
a 8ul))ect islands. At the four comers of her throne 

i the four human virtues, Prudenci.-, Teniporanoe, Justice, 
mad Porittode, dixtingnished less by beauty of shape than by 
determined energy of symboUsm. Temperance is a naked 
tn, with bair twisted in tbe knots and curia of a Greek 
Apluodite. Justice is old and wrinkled, clothed with mauive 

I *ald 10 ranch nbnul thii pulpit of 8. Andr**. I km aorr* 
i ttal I cannot nfar the En^rli^h maAi-r to uij' »oe«iible rFpraunUIIon 
el It. Tor Itt take alone, il tot ng other purpoec. f istoja ■■ wall wortli 
[ evWi. 



of execution. 

A more popular and pleasing m( 
Piaano is the touib of Benedict XI. 
Domeoico at Perugia. The Pope, vhos 
to the ambition of Philip le Bel that his 
euBpicion of poison, lies asleep upon Iub i 
crossed in an attitude of peaceful expe 
and feet stand angels drawing back the 
else have shrouded this last slumber of 
eyea of the living.* A contrast is thus e: 
repose of the dead and the ever-watchfi 
ministers. Sleep so guarded, the sculf 
must have glorious waking; and when 
upon the Resurrection morning, the bus 
attendant angels will break into smile) 
lead the just man to the Lord be served 

'n'hether Giovanni Pisano had any i 
on tl)e &9ade of the cathedral at Orvii 
certain. Vasari asserts that Niccola ai 
npon this series of bas-reliefs, setting foi 
history and the cycle of Christian beliefs 
the world to the last judgment. Yet 
Uimseli died at least twelve years before 
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ftre BJngnlorly silent with regard to a -moitumeiit of 8o largo 
extent and vast importance, which niUBt have taxed to the 
att«rTD08t the reaoiircea of the ablest atone-carvers in Italy-' 
Meanwhile, what Vaeari says ia valuable only aa a witness to 
the fanse of Niccota Pisano. His manner, as continued and 
developed by bis school, is unnaistakable at Orvi^to ; but in the 
absence of direct information, we are left to conjecture the 
oonditiona nnder which this, the closing if not the crowning 
Achievement of thirteeuth-ceutury sculpture, was produced. 

K'hen the great founder of Italian art visited Siena in 12Ctt 
(or the completion of his pulpit in the Duomo, he found a 
guild of sculptors, or tut/lia-pietri, in that city, numbering 
•ome sixty members, and governed by a rector and three 
chamberlains. Inslead of regarding Niccola with jealousy, 
tbese cr&ftamen only sought to learn bis mtthod. Accordingly 
it nams that a new impulse was given to sculpture in 
; and hmous workmen arose who combined this art 
that of building. The chief of these was Lorenzo 
ni, who died in 1330, having designed and carried to 
etion the Duomo of Orvieto during his lifetime.* 
While engaged in this great undertaking, Maitani directed 
• body of architects, a tone -carvers, bronze -founders, mosaists, 
painters, gathered together into a gnild from the 
dtiea of Tuscany. It cannot be proviMl that any of 
Pisani, proper'y so called, were among their number, 
ing evidence 1 1 the contrary, we must give to Alaiiani, 
tiie maater-spirit O the company, full credit for the sculpture 
carried oat in obedience to his general plan. As the church 
B. Francis at Asaisi formed an epoch in the history of 
inting, by concentrating the genius of Giotto on a series of 

> Em /I Duomo di Orculo, dttentto ad iUialralo prt Lodotifo Luii, 

.SSS. 

a Laxi, pp. S17-3JS, %dA the flril exUal commiuioD giicn in 
A 10 If aitani, wliicli foUowi, pp. saS-SSO. 
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masterpieces, so the Duomo of Orvieto, by giviag free scope 
to the school of Pisa, marked a point in the histoiy of 
sculpture. It would be difficult to End elsewhere even 
separate works of greater force and beaut; belonging to this, 
the first or architectural, period of Italian sculpture ; and 
nowhere baa the whole bodj- of Christian belief been set 
forth with method more earnest and with vigour more 
sustained.' The subjects selected by these unknown crafts- 
men for illustration in marble, are in many instances the 
same as those afterwards painted in fresco by Michael 
Angelo and Itaphael at Borne. Their treatment, for example, 
of the creation of Adam and Eve, adopted in all probability 
from still earlier and ruder workmen, after being refined by 
the improvements of successive generations, may still be 
observed in the triumphs of the Sistine Chapel and the 
Loggte.* It was the practice of Italian artists not to seek 
originality by diverging from the traditional modes of 
prestntatioD, but to prove their mastery by rendering these as 

' Ttie vhols Beripi has b«en arlmirably engrared under the suppt- 
intendEDoe of Ladwig Griiner. Special attenlEoa maj be directed to the 
groups of angels attendant on the Creator in His last day's work ; to the 
'Adoration ot the Shepherd^,' distingaiEhed bjt tender and idjrllia grace: 
and to the * Adoration of the Magi.' marked no lees by majestj. The 
dead breaking open the lidg of their sarcophagi and rising to jadgment 
are justlj famoas tor spirited action. 

* In Qothid sculpture of an earl; date the Bible narraliTe is lilerallj 
represented. Ood dratus Eve from the open aide of sleeping Adam. On 
the facade of Orvieto this motive is leas altered than refined. Tha 
wound in Adam's side is visible, but Eve is coming from hehind his 
lleeping bod; in obedience to the beckoning hand ot her Creator. 
Ghiherli in the bronie Rale o( the Florentine Bnpli'iteiy still farther 
develops the poetic beaot; of the motive. Angels lilt Eve in the air 
above Adam, in whose side there in pow no open wound, and sustain her 
iux to face with God, who calls her into life. Delia Querela, on the 
facade of S. Petronio, conlines himself to the creative act, eipr«si^ by 
(he raised hand of the Maker, and the ansnering altituile of Eve ; and 
this oonoeption receives final treatment bom Uichael Angelo in tha 
frescoes ol the Sistine. 
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perfect and effective as the maturity of art could make them. 
For ttie Italians, as before them for the Greeks, plagiarism 
was a word unknown, in all caaea where it was possible to 
improve upon ibe invention of less fortunate predeueHsors. 
Tbe student o( art may, therefore, now enjoy Ibe pleusure of 
trscing sculpturesque or pictorial motives from their genesis in 
some rude fragment to their final development in the master- 
works of a Lionardo or a Raphael, where scientific grouping 
ot figures, higher idealisation of style, the suggestion of 
beer movement, and more varied dramatic expression yield at 
Uflt the full flower that the simple germ enfolded. 

Ainong the most distinguished scholars of Niccola Pieano's 
toadllion must now be mentioned Andrea da Pontadera, 
wUed Andrea Fisano, who carried the manner of his master 
10 Florence, and helped to fulfil the destiny of Italian 
■culpture by submitting it to the rising art of painting. 
Under tbe diruction of Giotto be carved statues for tbe 
Campanile and tbe facade of 8. Maria del Piore ; and in the 
first gate of tbe Baptistery, he bequeathed a model of bas- 
nlief in bronze, which largely influenced tlie style of msfltcrs 
in tbe fifteenth century. To overpraise tbe aimplidiy and 
beauty of design, tbe parity of feeling, and tbe technical 

I cuelieace of Andrea's bronze-work, would be difficult. 

! Vanjr students will always be found to prefer his self restraint 
■dtklicaoy to Uie more florid manner of Ghiberti.' What 
ftitnuflj observe in this gate is tbe control exercised by the 
t krt of painting over bis mode of conceptioi. and 
If Giovanni Pisano developed the dramatic and 
ttic qoalities of Gothic sculpture, Andrea waa attracted 
io its allegories; if Giovanni infuscil romantiu vehemence 
of feeling into the frigid classicism of his father, Andrea 

' L4 Trt Parle M Ballutm di San Otoixnii tU Firrtur, tneite td 
OhutraU (FiiwnEe, lsi\). eonUio* ODUinw Of all Andrea Piiano'i and 
OhibciU'a HDik. 
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divei^ed opon anotlier track of picturesque delineation, 
new sun fa&d nov arisen in the bearena of art. This 
the snn of Giotto, whose genius, emineutly pictorial, brought 
the Italians to a true sense of their testbetical vocation, illn- 
uiinating with its brightness the eider and more technioally 
finished craft of the stone- car%er. ScuSpture, which in the 
school of Niccohi Pisano had been subordinate to archi- 
tecture, became a sub-species of painting in the hands of 
Andrea. 

It was thus, as I have elsewhere stated, that the twofold 
doom of plastic art in Italy was accomplished. In order to 
embody the ideas of Christianity, art had to think more of 
expression than of pure form. Expression is the special 
sphere of paintin;; ; and therefore sculpture followed the lead 
of the sister ait, as soon as painting was strong enough to 
inve that lead, instead of remaining, as in Greece, the mistress 
of her own domain. On the deeper reasons for this subordi- 
nation of sculpture to paintin;> I have dwelt already, while 
showing that a large class of subjects, where physical quahties 
are comparatively indifferent and of no account, were forced 
upon the artist by Christianity.' HumiUty and charity may 
be found alike in blooming youth or in ascetic age ; nor is it 
possible to characterize saints and martyrs by those corporeal 
characteristics which distinguish a runner from a boier, or 
a cha^ie huntress from a voluptuous queen of love. Italian 
sculpture abandoned the presentation of the naked human 
body as useless. The emotions written on tbe face became 
of more importance than tbe modelling of the limbs, and re- 
course was bad to allegorical symbols or emblematic attitudes 
for the interpretation of tbe artist's thought. Andrea Pisano's 
figure of Hope, raising hands and ejes toward an offered 
crown, seems but a repetition of the motive expressed b; 
Giotto in the chiaroscuro frescoes of the Arena chapeL' 
' Sec above, pp. 9-13. 
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Owing to auoilar causes, drapery, which in Greece had sened 
to UlnstrKte the structure or the moveiiient of the body it 
clothed, was as&A by the Italian sculptors to conceal the 
limbs, and to enhance by flowing skirl or sinuous told or 
agitated scarf some quality of the emotions. The result was 
that sculpture assumed n place siiboriliiiate to painting, and 
that the masterpieces of the early Italian carvers are chiefly 
bftS'reliefs — pictures in bronze or marble. 

In a like degree, though not for the same reason, sculpture 
in Italy remained subordinate to architecture, until such time 
as the neo-Hellenism of the full Renaissance produced a 
crowd of pseudo- classic statues, destined to take their places 
—not in churches, but in the courtyards of palaces and on 
the open squares of cities. The cause of this fact is not far 
lo seek. In ancient Greece the temple had been erected for 
[be god, and the statue dwelt within the cella like a master in 
his boase. Christianity farba.le an image of the living God ; 
conaeqaently the Church had another object than to roof the 
Bt&tne of a deity. It was the meeting -place of a congregation 
b«nt on worshippiiig Him who dwells not in housea made 
with hands, and whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain. 
The vast spaces and aerial arcades of mediKrval architeotnre 
Itad their meaning in relation to the mystic apprehension of an 
nnaeen power. It followed of necessity that the carved work 
deatined (o decorate a Christian temple could never be the 
iiiaiD feature of the building. It existed for the Cbareh, and 
aot the Church fur it.' 

ThroDgh Andrea Pisano the style of Hiccola was extended 



' Wliml Giotto hiintcl/ vu, ■■ a dcniinier tor Bculpture. U ihown in 
llw UtUa raliat* opon Ihe bwcmeat ot hit cMDpanile. 

* What tiu prtvioiui; been doI«I in tbe chapbcT upon arehJIeeliirn 
dMMTM icpclitiun tivrr— lliut Ihs lUliui alirla d( buildiim g»v* Oiora 
Msp* to lDd*l>FU<irril ii-uIptiUE. DWltiD to its prvlarcnoo tor Hkl *klb. >nd 

its mJmUoo oI matUplied niebe*, catwpi CT . and M (orth, Uiaa tba 
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to Venice. There is reasoD to believe that he instructed 
Filippo Calendario, to whom we should ascribe the sculptured 
corners of the Dncal Palace. Venice, however, invariably 
exercised her own controlling influence over the arts of aliens ; 
so we find a larger, freer, richer, aud more mundane treat- 
ment in these splendid carvings than in aught produced by 
Pisan workmen for their native towns of Tuscany. 

Nino, the sculptor of the ' Madonna della Rosa," the chief 
ornament of the Spina chapel, and Tommaso, both sons of 
Andrea da Fontadera, together with Gio^'anni Balduccio of 
Pisa, continued the traditions of the school founded by 
I^iccola. Baldnccio, invited by Azzo Visconti to Milan, 
carved the shrine of S. Peter Martyr in the church of S. 
Eustorgio, and impressed his style on Matteo da Campione, 
the sculptor of the shrine of S. Augustine at Pa\-ia.' These 
facts, though briefly stated, are not without significance. 
Travellers who have visited the churches of Paviaand Milan, 
after studying the shrine, or area as Italians call it. of 
S. Dominic at Bologna, must have noticed the ascendency of 
Pisan style in these three Lombard towns, and have felt how 
widely Niccola's creative genius was exercised. Traces of 
the same influence may perhaps he observed in the tombs of 
the Sealigers at Verona.' 

The most eminent pnpil of Andrea Fisano, however, 
was a Florentine— the great Andrea Arcagnuolo di Cione, 
commonly known as Orcagna. This man, like the more 

Northern Gothic. Thus, howeTsr subordinated to architecture, gcalptare 
in Itnlj Btill had more »oope (or sell-wsertion tbtm io Oemanj or 
France. 

' See PerkioB. Italian Sculplors. p. 109, for a description of the 
Area di S. AgoBtino, which he assigns to Mstteo and Bonino da 
CuDpione. This BhrJoE, now in the Duono. tbs made for the saorisly 
ol S. Pietro in Cielo d'Oro. where it stood until the year IdSi. 

' Bonino da Campione, the Milanese, who maj hare hsd a hftnd in 
the Area di 6. AgoetJuo. carved the lomb of Can Signoiio. Thai ol 
Uastino 11. waa aiecuted by another Milanese, Feiioo. 
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iUoBtrioaa Giotto, was one among the earliest of those 
eompreheDsIv'e, many-sided natures produced by Florence 
tor her everlasting glory. He studied the goldsmith's craft 
under bis father, Cione. passing the years of his appreutioe- 
ehip, like other Tuscan artists, in the technical details of an 
indoBtry that then supphed the strictest method of design. 
With his brother, Bernardo, be practised puinting. Liko 
Giotto, be was no mean poet ; ' and like all the higher crafts- 
men of bis age, he was an architect. Thu<i^-h the church of 
On&mmichele owes its present form to Tudde<; Gaddi, Orcagna, 
aa capo maislro after Gaddi's death, compktt^d the structure : 
And though the Loggia de' Lanzi, long usi^ribed to him by 
vnl«r8 apon architecture, is now known to be the work of 
fiend di Cione. yet Orcagna's Loggia del Bigallo, more modest 
bat Dot less beautiful, prepared the nay for its construction. 
Of bia genius as a painter, proved by the frescoes in the 
Strotsi diapel, I shall have to speak hereikftcr. Asa sculptor 
b» is beat known through the taberaucio of Orsammicbele, 
baQt to enBhrine the picture of the Madonna by Dgolino da 



In Ibis monument Orcagna employed carved baa-reliefs 
ftlld statuettes, intaglios and mosaics, incrustations of agates, 
aamels, and gilded glass patterns, with a sense of harmony 
refined, and a mastery over each kind of workmanship so 
L, that the whole tabernacle is an epitome of the minor 
I jnedi»Tal Italy. The subordination of sculpture to 
etoral effect ia noticeable ; and the Giottesijue in- 
• appears even more strongly here than in the gate of 
Aadrea Pisauo. This influence Urtagiia received indirectly 
through bis master in stone carvuig ; it formed, indeed, tba 
motive force of figurative art during his lifetime. The 

■ 8m Tnicrhi. Pottie Italiant infMU. toI. LL 

* Hm tfaa llluBlraled work, il TabrmatoU) dtlia Madonna d'O* 
tmmnicMt, Fireoir, 1851. 
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sabjects of the 'Annunciation,' the ' Nativity," the 'Marriage 
of the Virgis,' and the ' Adoration of the Three Eiogs,' 
framed in octagonal mouldings at the base of the tabernacle, 
illustrate the domination of a spirit distinct both from the 
nea-Bomamsm of Niccola and the Gothicism of Giovanni 
Pisaoo. That spirit ia Florentine in a general senBe, and 
specifically Giottesque. Charity, again, with a flaming heart 
in her hand, crowned with a flaming brazier, and suckling a 
child, is Giottesque not only in allegorical conception but also 
in choice of type and treatment of drapery. 

While admiring the tabernacle of Orsammichele, we are 
reminded that Orcagna was a goldsmith to begin with, and a 
painter. Sculpture he practised as an accessory. What the 
artists of Florence gained in deUcacy of execution, accuracy 
of modelling, and precision of deBign by their apprenticeship 
to the goldsmith's trade, was hardly perhaps safiicient to 
compensate for loss of training in a larger style. It was 
difficult, we fancy, for men so educated to conceive the higher 
purposes of sculpture. Contented with elaborate workman- 
ship and beauty of detail, they failed to attain to such inde- 
pendence of treatment as may be reached by sculptors who 
do not carry to their work the preconceptions of a narrower 
handicraft. Thus even Orcagna's masterpiece may strike ua 
not as the plaything of a Pheidian genius condescending (or 
once to ' breathe through silver,' but of a consummate gold- 
smith taxing the resources of his craft to form a monumental 
jewel.' 

The facade of Orvieto was the final achievement of the 
first or architectoral period of Italiim sculpture. Giotto, 
Andrea Fisano, and Orcagna, formed the transition to the 
second period. To find one characteristic title for the style 
of the fifteenth century is not easy, since it was marked by 

' The weightj chapter in Alberti'g TrealiM on Painting, lib. iii. 
C&F' S. might be used to support this p&ragtBph. 
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mtny dietinct peciiliariUes. If, however, ve cboose to call it 
pictorial, we shall eufficieutly m&rk the quality of some 
eminent masters, and keep in view the supremacy of paintiog 
at this epoch. A great public enterpriae at Florence bringa 
logethbr in honoiu-able rivalry the chief craftsmen ot the new 
age, and marks the advent ot the Renaissance. When the 
Signoty, in concert with the Arte de' Mercanti, decided to 
complete the bronze gates of the Baptistery iu the first year of 
the fifteenth century, they issued a manifeato inviting the 
■ealptors of Italy to prepare designa for competition. Their 
Ckll was answered by Giacomo delta Querela of Siena, by 
Filippo Brunelleschi and Lorenzo di Cino Ghiberti of Florence, 
and by two other Tuscan artists of leaa note. The young 
Donatello, aged sixteen, is said to have been consulted as to 
tb« rival merits of the proofs submitted to the judges. 
Thus the four great masters of Tuscan art in its prime met 
before the Florentine Baptistery.' Giacomo della Querela 
VM excluded from the competition at an early stage ; but 
the umpires wavered long between Ghiberti and Brunelleschi, 
until the latter, with notable generosity, feeling the superiority 
of his rival, and conscious perhaps that bis own laurels were 
lo be gathered in the field of architecture, withdrew his 
claim. In 1403, Ghiberti received the commission for lliu 
first of the two remaining gates. He afterwards obtained 
the second; and as they were not finished until 14.')2, the 
better part of his lifetime was spent upon them. He received 
in all a sum of 80,79H golden florins for his labour and tha 
OOdt of the material employed. 

The trial-pieces prepar<Ml by Brunelleschi and Ghiberti 
are now preserved in the Bargello.* Their subject is thfl 

> Qiicrcik. bom 1374 i Qhibcrli, 1878; BmnatlcMhi. 1379; Dona- 
tallo. IBae. 

■ Tlwj an (nsMTcd in the work dttd abow, Lt Tn Peru, MWiMla 
Porta. ImnU i. ti. 
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' Sacrifice of Isa&e ; ' &ad a comparison of the tvo leaves no 
doubt of Gbiberti's Eaperiority. The Eaolts of BmueUescbi's 
model are vant of repoae and absence of compositioD. 
Abnvham rashes in a freoz; of muideroas af^iUtioD at his 
son, who writhes beneath the knife already at his throat. 
The angel swoops from beaveD with extended arms, reaching 
forth one band to show the ram to Abraham, and clasping 
the patriarch's wrist with the other. The ram me&nwhile is 
scratching his nose with his near hind leg ; one of the 
aervauts is taking a thorn from his foot, while the other fills 
a cap from the stream at which the ass is drinking. Thus 
each figure has a separate uneasy action. Those critics who 
contend that the unrest of sixteenth-centnry sculpture was 
due to changes in artistic and religions feeling wrought by 
the Benaissanoe, wonld do well to examine this plate, and 
see how much account must be taken of the artist's temper*- 
ment in forming their opinion. Brnnetleschi adhered to the 
style and taste of the fifteenth century at its commencement; 
but the too ferrid quality of his character impaired his work 
as a sculptor. Ghiberti, on the other hand, translated the 
calm of his harmonious natnre into his composition. The 
angel leans from heaven and points to the ram, which is 
seated qnietly and out of iiight of the main actors. Isaac 
kneels in the attitude of a submissive victim, though his head 
is turned aside, as if attracted by the rush of pinions through 
the air; while Abraham has but just lifted his hand, and the 
sacrifice is only snggested as a possibility by the naked knife. 
The two servants are grouped below in conversation, one on 
each aide of the browsing ass. This power of telling a story 
plainly, but without dramatic vehemence ; of eliminating the 
painfcl details of the subject, and combiniag its chief motives 
into one agreeable whole, gave peculiar charm to Ghiberti's 
manner. It marked him as an artist distinguished by good 
taste. 



^ 



DELLA QPERCU 

Bow Delia Quercia treated tJie ' Bacrifice of IsobjO ' we do 
Dot know. Hia bax-reliefs upon the facade of S. Fetronio at 
bologna, and vound the font of S. John's Chapel in the 
cathedral of Siena, enable us, however, to compare hia etyle 
with that of Ohiberti in the handling of a subject common 
lo both, th(! 'Creation of £ve.' ' There is no doubt hnt that 
Delia Querela was a formidable rival. Had the gates of the 
Baptisiery been entrusted to his execution, we might have 
poesesBcd a masterpiece of more heroic style. While smooth- 
BOis and an almost voluptuous suavity of outline distinguish 
Ghiberti's naked Eve, ghding upheld hj angels from the side 
of Adamatber Maker's bidding, Delia Quercia's group, by 
the concentration of robnst and rugged power, anticipatea 
the style of Michael Angelo. Gbiberti treats the subject 
piclorially, placing his figures in a laiid^scape, and lavishing 
attendant angels. Delia Querela, in obedience to the stricter 
laws of sculpture, restrains his composition to the three chief 
persons, and brings them into close connection. While 
Adam reclines asleep in a beautiful and highly studied 
attitude, Kve has just stepped forth behind him, and Ood 
stands robtnl in massive drapery, raising His hand as though 
lo draw btr into life. There is, perhaps, an excess of dramatic 
action in the lifted right leg of Eve, and too much of pan- 
tomimio language in the expressive hands of Eve and her 

' The baardieh ol S. Pstronio wcro eiectil«><] hel<re«n uaSaod 11S3. 
Tboaa ol tit* tunt in the ohspel ol S. John (nol the lower cbuRb of 
B. Jobu), kl i^ivna, kit- lai'rilMiJ to ljuercia. and kn in bis manner; but 
trtMO Ifaaj were fmixliaJ I da ni/l know Thr^ ael forth til labjaata 
troia tba dory ol Adam and Ete. aith a eornpkrtnicnt devotod to 
H«r«alM killing tba Centaur NuaD*. and knothei to (ianuoii or Ueraolc* 
an^ iIm Lion. Th« chaio« of aabjocls, ■Itordin^ uope tor trratmant at 
ih* Dude. U ohanwitMialio: *o a the energy ol hajidting. thouyb ruds 
in detail. It maf b« worth while to noliee here a limilai mtim ct 
rriiala npon the tacad* of the 0>lteoni Cbapvl at Beriiamo. r 
iBeata fioiii Ilia *tor; ut Adaoi iu cuiijuiicLiuii olili the li 
UmalM. 
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Creator. The robe, again, in its volurainou? and snaky coils, 
and the triangular nimbuB of the Deity, convey an effect of 
heaviness rather than of majesty. Yet we feel, white study- 
ing this composition, that it is a noble and original attempt, 
falling but httle short of supreme accomplish me nt. Without 
this antecedent sketch, Michael Angelo might not have 
matured the most complete of all his designs in ihe Sistine 
Chapel. The similarity between Delia Quercia'a has-relie£ 
and Buonarroti's fresco of Eve is incontestable. The yonng 
Florentine, while an exile in Bologna, and engaged upon the 
shrine of S. Dominic, must have spent hours of study before 
the sculptures of S. Petronio; so that this seed of Delia 
Quercia's sawing bore after many years the fruit of world- 
renowned achievement in Rome. 

Two other memorable works of Delia Querela must be 
parenthetically mentioned. These are the Fonte Gaja on 
the public square of Siena, now unhappily restored, and the 
portrait of Ilaria del Canetto on her tomb in the cathedral of 
Lucca. The latter has long been dear to English students 
of Italian art through words inimitable for their strength of 
sympathetic criticism.' 

Ghiberti was brought up as a goldsmith by his stepfather, 
and it is said that while a youth he spent much of his leisure 
in modelling portraits and casting imitations of antique gems 
and coins for his friends. At the same time he practised 
painting. We find him employed in decorating a palace at 
Bimini for Carlo Malatesta, when his stepfather recalled him 
to Florence, in order that he might compete for tlie gate of 
the Baptistery. It is probable that from this early training 
Ghiberti derived the delicacy of style and smoothness of 
execution that are reckoned among the chief merits of his 
work. He also developed a manner more pictorial than 
sculpturesque, which juBtifes our calling him a painter in 
' RDtkin'B Uvtlem PainUra, vol. ii. chap, tu., Kepose. 
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bronze. Wben Sir Joshua Reynolds remarked, ' Glilberti'a 
l&ndacape anil buildings occupied so large a portion of the com- 
portments, that tbe fibres remained but secondary objecb),' ' 
bis criticism might fairly have been taxed with some injuMtica 
even to the second of the two gates. Yet, tboagb exaggerated 
in severity, his words convey a truth important for tbe under- 
standing of this period of Italian art. 

Tbe first gate may be cited as the supremo achievement 
of bronze -casting in the Tuscan prime. In the second, by 
tbe introduction of elaborate landscapes and the massing 
together of figures arranged in multitudes at three and aome- 
timea four distances, Ghiberti overstepped tbe limits that 
separate sculpture from painting. Having learned perspective 
from Brunelleacbi, he was eager to apply this new science to 
his own cran, not discerning that it has no place in noble 
baa-relief. Ue therefore abandoned the classical and the 
early Tuscan tradition, whereby reliefs, whether high or low, 
are strictly restrained to figures arranged in Une or grouped 
togeUier without accessories. Instead of painting frescoes, 
he set himself to model in bronze whole compositions that 
might have been expressed with propriety in colour. The 
point of Sir Joshua's criticism, therefore, is that Ghiberti's 
praetioe of distributing figures on a small scale in spacious 
landscape (nunework was at variance with the eeied y of 
•enlptoial treatmenL The pernicious effect of his exaiupla 
may be traced in much Florentine work of the mid Rcnais- 
9 period which passed for supremely clever when it was 
I prodoeed. What the unit]ue genius of Ghiberti made not 
BWfily pardonable but even admirable, became under other 

ndi no less repuhuve than the tr&nsference of pictorial 

aetfl to punled glaas.* 

' 6m FlumtD'i Leeturei (m Sentpture, p. 310. 
* This eriluitm of th« ' Obm of PamliiM ' loaniU atin to tha wriln 
if it profaiM, and dtnianila ■ psliDoda. Who, indeed, Mo aMnn that h« 
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Tbat Ghiberti was not a great sculptor of Etatues is 
proved b^ his work at Oreamidchele. He was no architect, 
aa we know from his incompetence to do more thaja impede 
Brunellescbi in the building of the dome. He came into the 
world to create a new and inimitable etjle of hybrid beauty 
iB those gates of Paradise. His susceptibility to the first 
influences of the classical reviTal deserves notice here, since 
it shows to what an extent a devotee of Greek art in the 
fifteenth century could worship the relics of antiquity without 
passing over into imitation. When the ' Hermaphrodite ' was 
discovered in the vineyard of S. Celso, Ghiberti's admiration 
found vent in exclamations like the following : ' No tongne 
could describe the learning and art displayed in it, or do 
justice to its masterly style.' Another antique, found near 
Florence, must, he conjectures, have been hidden out of 
harm's way by 'some gentle spirit in the early days of 
Christianity,' ' The touch only,' he adds, ' can discover its 
beauties, which escape the sense of sight in any light.' ' It 
would be impossible to express a reverential love of ancient 
art more tenderly than is done in these sentences. So intense 
was Ghiberti's passion for the Greeks, that be rejected 
Christian chronology and reckoned by Olympiads— a system 
that has thrown obscunty over his otherwise precious notes 
of Tuscan artists. In spite of this devotion, he never appears 
to have set himself consciously to reproduce the style of 
Greek sculpture, or to have set forth Hellenic ideas. He 
remained unaffectedly natural, and in a true sense Christian. 
The paganism of the Renaissance ia a phrase with no more 
meaning for him than for that still more delicate Florentine 
spirit, LucB della Robbia ; and if his works are classical, tbey 



vould Irish Ibe floating figure ot Eve. or the three angels i 
tent-door, other than the; are ? 

' See the Comittenlariet of Ohibtrti, printed in voL i. ol Vuari 
(Lemoimief, 1$«Q). 




are BO only in Goethe's Bensn, vben be pronounced, ' the point 
ia for a work to he thoroughly good, and then it is sore to 
be olasaical.' 

One great advantage of the early days of the Renaissance 
over the lalter waa this, that pseudo- pagan i!tm and pedantry 
bad not as yet distorted the judgment or misdirected the aims 
cd artists. Contact with the antique world served only to 
stimulate original endeavour, by leading the student back to 
the fountain of all excellence in nature, and by exhibiting 
types of perfection in technical processes. To ape the 
sculptors of Antinous, or to bring to life again the gods who 
died with Fan, was not yet longed for. Of the impunity 
vith which a sculptor iu that period could submit his genius 
to the service and the study of ancient art without sacrificing 
individuality, Donatello furnishes a still more illustrioua ex- 
ample than Ghiberti. Early in his youth Donatello journeyed 
with BnmelleBchi to Rome, in order to acquaint himself with 
Um monnments then extant. How thoroughly he compre- 
luoded the olasaio spirit ia proved by the bron ze patera wrought 
for his patron Ruberto Martelli. and by the frieze of the 
triumphant Dacchua.' Yet the great achievements of his 
geains were Christian in their sentiment and realistic in their 
atjle. The bronze ' Magdalen ' of the Florentine Baptistery 
ftsd the bronze 'Baptist' of the Duomo at Siena* ar« 
cxflcuted with an unrelenting materialism, not alien indeed 
to the aincerity of classic art, but divergent from antique 
tradition, inasmuch as the ideas of repentant and prophetic 
asceticism had no place in Greek mythology. 

Donatello, with the uncompromising candour of an artist 
bent on marking character, felt that be was bound to seuw 
ibe nrj pttb and kernel of liis subject. If a Magdalen wera 
demanded of him, be would not condescend to model a Tenns 

■ Tbe paten u at Soalh KenDnglon. tha tiimo at Ploreoce. 
* Aa abo the woodao Baptiit in tba Frati at Vooio*. 




and tben place a book and skall upon a rock beside her ; nor 
did be imagine that the bloom aod beauty of a Uughing 
Fsim were fitting attributes for the preacher of repentance. 
It remained for later artists, intoxicated with antique loveli- 
ness and corroded with worldly scepticism, to reproduce the 
outward semblance of Greek deities under the pretence of 
setting forth the myths of Christianity. Such compromise 
had not occurred to Donatello. The motive of his art vas 
clearly apprehended, bis method was sincere ; certain phases 
of profound emotion bad to be represented with the physical 
characteristics proper to them. The result, ngly and painful 
as it may sometimes be, was really more concordant with 
the spirit of Greek method thun Lionardo's 'John' or 
Correggio's ' Magdalen.' That is to say, it was straightforward 
and truthful; whereas the sirange caprices of the later 
Benaissonce too often betrayed a double mind, disloyal alike 
to paganism and to Christianity, in their effort to combine 
divergent forces. It may still be argned that such con- 
ceptions as sorrow for sin and mortification of the flesh, 
tmfiinchingly portrayed by hi^gard gauntness in the saints 
of Donatello, are unfit for sculpturesque expression. 

A more felicitous embodiment of modem feeling was 
achieved by Donatello in ' S. George ' and * David.' The 
former is a marble statue placed upon the north wall of 
Orsammicbele ; the latter is a bronze, cast for Cosimo de' 
Medici, and now exhibited in the Bai^ello.' Without striving 
to idealise hia models, the sculptor has expressed in both 
the Christian conception of heroism, fearless in the face of 
danger, and sustained by faith. The naked beauty of the 
boy David and Ibe maQed mauhood of B. George are raised 
to a spiritual region by the tj-pe of feature and the pose of 
body selected to interpret their animating impulse. These 



' There is another ' D&vid.' bji Docalello. in marble ; nlso in 
Batsello. Bcaicel; less stifl and oglf th&n Ihe ' Baptist.' 
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&re no mere portraits of ^Testlers, Buch as peopled the grovei 
of Altia &l Olympia, no ideals of physical strength translated 
into brass and marble, like the ' Hercales ' of Naples or the 
Vatican. The one is a Christian soldier ready to engage 
Apollfon in battle to the death ; the other the boy-hero of a 
marvalloas romance. The body in both is but the shrine of 
an indvelling soul, the instrument and agent of a faith- 
directed will ; and the crown of their cooflict is no wreath of 
laarel or of parsley. In other words, the value of S. George 
and David to the sculptor lay not in their strength and 
youthful beauty — though he has endowed them with these 
excellent gifts — so much as in their significance for the eternal 
struggle of the soul with evil. The same power of espress- 
ing Christian sentiment in a form of perfect beauty, tran- 
Bcending the Greek type by profounder suggestion of feeling, 
is illustrated in the well-kiiown low-relief of an angel's bead 
is profile, technically one of Donatello'a most masterly pro- 
ductions.' 

It is no part of my present purpose to enumerate the 
many works of Donatello iu marble and bronze ; yet some 
allasioD to their number and variety is necessary in order to 
■how bow widely his influence was diffused through Italy. 
In the monuments of Pope John XXIII., of Caidinal 
Brancaoci, and of Bartolommeo Aragazii, he snbordinaled 
bis genius to the treatment of sepulchral ai>d biographical 
tubjects according to time- honoured Tuscan usage. They 
were severally placed in Florence, Naples, and Montepnlciano. 
For the cathedral of Prato he executed bas. reliefs of dancing 
boys ; a similar scries, intended for the balustrades of the 
organ in S. Klaria del Fiore, is now preserved in the Bargello 
museum. The exultation of movement has never been 
expressed in stone with more fidelity to tlie strict mlea of 

' The e«Kl WIS publiibed by the Anioilal Sodilj. Tha original 
belongs Id Lord Elcho. 
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plastic Bit. For bis &iend and patron, Cosimo de' Medici, 
he c&st in bronze the group of ' Jadith and Holofemes ' — & 
'work that iUastmtes the clumsiness of realistic treatment, 
and desen-es to be remembered chiefly for its strange fortunes. 
When the Medici fled from Florence in 1194, their palace 
was Backed ; the nev republic took possession of Donatello'a 
' Judith,' and placed it on a pedestal before the gate of the 
Palazzo Vecchio, with this inscription, ominous to would- 
be despots: Ercmplum tahitis public(e cirei posuere. 
MCCCCXCV. It now stands near Cellini's 'Perseus' nnder 
the Loggia de' Lanzi. For the pulpita of S. Lorenzo, 
Donatello made designs of intricate bronze bas-reliefs, which 
were afterwards completed by his pupil Bertoldo. These, 
though better known to travellers, are less excellent than the 
reliefs in bronze wrought by Donatello's own hand for the 
church of 8. Anthony at Padua.' To that city be was called 
in 1451, in order that he might model the equestrian statue 
of Gattamelata. It still stands on the Piazza, a masterpiece 
of scientific bronze-founding, the first great portrait of a 
general on horseback since the daj-s of Rome.^ At Fadna, in 
the hall of the Palazzo della Bagione, is also preserved the 
wooden horse, which is said to have been constructed by the 
sculptor for the noble bouse of Capodilista. These two 
e^iamples of equestrian modelling marked an epoch in Italian 
statuary. 

When Donate di Nicolo di Betto Bardi, called Donatello 
because men loved his sweet and cheerful temper, died in 
14C(i at the age of eighty, the brightest light of Italian 
sculpture in its most promising period was extinguished. 
Donatello's influence, felt far and wide through Italy, was 

' II bus been sagisested. with good shov of reasoD, tbat UnQtegna 
wu Inrgelf indebted to these bas-rellets (or his lottj' Bt;Ie. 

' This omits tbe statuea ot the Scaligers: but no ntediieval work 
Aimed at eqiiftt uiimiitiuii. The sntiqae hronze horsea at Venice Uii 
tlie lilalue oi Maii:us Aarelius mast liuve leeu ill Donatello's aniiiil. 
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of toestimable value in correcting tJie false direction toward 
piotorikl eculpture nbicli Ghiberti, had he flourished alone at 
Flomiee, might have given to the art. His style was always 
enunenily maBculine. However tastes may differ about the 
positiTe merits of his several works, there can be no doubt 
that the principles of sincerity, truth to nature, and technical 
accuracy they illustrate, were all-important in an age that 
tent itseiU too readily to tbe caprices of tbe fancy and the 
puerilities of florid laste. To regret that Donatello lackcil 
Ohibetti'B exquisite sense of beauty, is tantamount to wishing' 
that two of the greatest artists of the world had made one 
maa between tbem. 

Donatello did not, in the strict sense of the term, found a 
school.' Aiidrea Verocchio, goldsmith, painter, and worker 
in bronze, was tbe most distinguished of bis pupils. To all 
the arts be practised, Veroccbio applied limited powers, a 
meagre manner, and a prosaic mind. Yet few men have 
ex«roised at a very critical moment a more decided influence. 
Tbe mere fact that he numbered Lionardo da Vinci, Lorenzo 
di Credi, and Pietro Perugino among bis scholars, proves the 
eeteem of his contemporaries ; and when we have observed 
that tbe t^-pe of face selected by Lionardo and Iransmittcd 
to hid followers, appears also in the pictures of Lorento di 
Credi and is first found in tbe ' l>avid ' of Verocchio, we bave 
■ right to aflirm that the master of these men waa an artist 
(rf creative genius aa well as a careful workman. Florence 
still points with pride Ui the ' Incredulity of Thomas ' on the 
eastem wall of Oraammlcbele, to tbe ' Doy and Dolphin ' in 
the court of the Palazzo Vecchio, and to the * David ' of ibis 
floolptor : but tbe first is spoiled by heaviness and angularity 

' Ths Knlplor ot a beautiful tomb anclti tat ik« OMnl«M ol 
Wmrtmo and hor inlnnl dsuulitcr in tba charek of 11. BaraaFdloo U 
Aqaila wu prulwlilj An'liwt ilvU' AqniU, a ]«nyU et Dnnatallo, Sm 
FmUdji'* Italian :>eulplan, (•)>. M, 47. 
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of drapery; the Becond, though fanciful and mailie4 by 

buttering movemeat, la but a caprice; the third outdoes 
the hardest work of Donatello by ita reahsm. Veroechio'a 
* David,' a lad of some Beventeen years, has the lean, veined 
arms of a stone-hewer or gold-beater. As a faithful portnut 
of the first Florentine prentice who came to hand, this statue 
might hare merit but for the awkward cuirass and kilt that 
partly drape the figure. 

The name of Verocchio is beat known to the world 
through the equestrian statue of Bartolommeo CoUeoni. 
When this great ConJottiere, the last 3urvi\-ing general 
trained by Braccio da Montone, died in 147^, he bequeathed 
a large portion of his wealth to Venice, on condition that his 
Statue on horseback should be erected in the Piazza di S. 
Uaico. CoUeoni, having long held the biiton of the Republic, 
desired that after death hia portrait, in his habit as he 
lived, should continue to look down on the scene of his old 
splendonr. By au ingenious quibble the Senators adhered 
to the letter of his will without infringing a law that forbade 
them to charge the square of S. Mark with monuments. 
They ruled that the piazza in front of the Souola di S. Marco, 
better known as the Campo di S. Zanipolo, might be chosen 
as the site of Colleoni's statue, and to Andrea Verocchio was 
given the commiaaion for its erection. 

Andrea died in I'lSS before the model for the horse was 
finished. The work was completed, and the pedestal woe 
EuppUed by Alessandro Leopardi. To Verocchio, profiting 
by the example of Donatello's ' Gattamelata,' must be ^signed 
the general conception of this statue ; but the breath of life 
that animates both horse and rider, the richness of detail 
that enhances the massive grandeur of the group, and tho 
fiery apirit of its style of execution were due to the Venetian 
genius of Leopardi, Verocchio alone produced nothing so 
truly magnificent. This joint creation of Florentine science 
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and Venetian fervour is one of the most precious monuments 
of the Renaissance. From it ne learn what the men who 
Sought the bloodless battles of the commonwealths, and 
who Aspired to principality, were like. ' He was tall," writes a 
biographer of CoUeoni,' 'of erect and well-kuit figure, and 
of well -proportioned limbs, Hia complexion tended ratlier 
to brown, marked withal by bright and sanguine flesb-tinta. 
He bad black eyes ; their brilliancy was viWd, their gaze 
terrible and penetrating. In the outline of his nose and in 
all bis features be displayed a manly nohleueaa combined 
with goodness aud prudence.' Better phrases cannot be 
cboaen to describe hia statue. 

While admiring tbia masterpiece and dwelling on its 
rayal style, we are led to deplore most bitterly the loaa ot the 
llitrd equestrian atatue of the Renaissance. Nothing now 
nniaiuB but a few technical studies made by Lionardo da 
Vinci for hia portrait of Francesco Sforza. The two elabomte 
models he constructed and the majority of hia minute designs 
have been destroyed. He intended, we are told, to represent 
the first Duke of tbe Sforza dynasty on bis charger, trampUng 
the body of a prostrate and just conquered enemy. Rubens' 
transcript from the ' Battle of the Standard,' enables na to 
Mmprebend to aome extent how Lionardo might have treated 
Ihia motive. The severe and cautious style of Donatello, oftur 
gainuig freedom and fervour from Leopardi, was adapted 
to tbe ideal presentation of dramatic passion by Lionardo. 
Thus Gattanielata, CoUeoni, and Francesco Sforu would, 
through their statues, have marked three distinct phases in 
tfat growth of art. The final effort of Italian sculpture to 
•xpran human activity in tbe person of a mounted warrior 
hM psrisbed. In this sphere we possess nothing which, like 

* ttloria della Vita e Faiti deW tettUmtUtimo Capilano di trufrm 
CoUeoni, MtitU per Pietnj Spino, Bepablished, 1S59. 
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the tombs of 8. Lorenzo in relation to sepulchr&l st&tnary, 
completes & series of development. 

If Donatello founded no achool, this was t&T more the 
case with Ghiberti, His supposed pupil, Antonio del 
PoUajuolo, showed no sign of Ghiberti's influence, bat straok 
out for himself a st^le distinguished by almoEt bnttal energy 
and bizarre realism^characteristica the very opposite to 
those of hia master. If the bronze relief of the ' Crucifixion ' 
in the Bargello be realty PoUajuoto's, we may even trace a 
leaning to Verocchio in hia manner. The emphatic passion 
of the women recalls the group of mourners round the death- 
bed of Selvaggia Tomabuoni in Verocchio's celebrated bas- 
relief. Pollajuolo, like so many Florentine artists, was a 
goldsmith, a painter, and a worker in niello, before he took 
to sculpture. As a goldsmith he is said to have surpassed alt 
his contemporaries, and his mastery over this art inflaenced 
his style in general. What we chiefly notice, however, in 
his choice of subjects is a &enzy of murderous enthusiasm, 
a grimnesa of imagination, rare among Italian artists. The 
picture in the Uffizzlof Hercules and AntKus' and the well- 
known engraving of naked men fighting a series of savage 
duels in a wood, might be chosen as emphatic illustrations 
of hia favourite motives. The fiercest emotions of the 
Renaissance find expression in the clenched teeth, strained 
muscles, knotted brows, and tense nerves, depicted by 
Pollajuolo with eccentric energy. We seem to be assisting 
at some of those combats a sleccato chiu^o wherein Sixtus lY. 
delighted, or to have before our eyes a fray between Crocensi 
and ^'alicngi in the streets of Bome.' The same remarks apply 
to the terra-cotta relief by Pollajuolo in the South Kensington 
Museum. This piece displays the struggles of twelve naked 
men, divided into six pairs of combatants. Two of the 
iHluples hold short chains with the \ett hand, and seek to 
■ Bee Vol. 1., Age of the Dcspjit, p. 310, note 3. 
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stab eacb other witli the right. In the case of another two 
oonples the fight ia over, and the victor is insulting hia taMea 
toe. In each of the remaining paira one gladiator is on the 
point of yielding to bis adversary-. There are thus three 
several moments of duel to the death, each illustrated by two 
couples. The mathematical distribution of these dreadful 
groups gives an effect of frozen passion ; while the vigorous 
vorkinansbip displays not only an enthusiasm for muscular 
anatomy, but a real sympathy with blood-fury in the artist. 

There was, therefore, a certain propriety in the choice of 
Pollajuolo to cast the sepulchre of Sixtua IV. in bronze at 
Borne. The host judges complain, not without reason, that 
the allegories surrounding this tomb are exaggerated and 
BiEect^d in style ; yet the deail Pope, stretched in pomp apoa 
bis bier, commands more than merely historical interest ; 
Vhile the figures, seated as guardians round the old maiit 
lerrible in death, communicate an impression of monumental 

I nujesty. Criticised in detail, each separate figure may be 
fitolty. The composition, as a whole, is picturesque and 

' fiandiose. The same can scarcely be eaid about the tomb 
of Innocent VIU., erected by Antonio and bis brother Piero 
del Pollajuolo. ^Miilo it perpetuates the memory of an 
mioteresting Pontiff, it bos but little, as a work of art, to 
BMommend it. The Pollajuoli were not great sculptors. In 
the history of Italian art they deserve a place, because of the 
Tirid personality impressed upon some portions of their work. 
Few draughtsmon carried the study of muscular anatomy ao 
tar as Antom'o.* 

Luca delta Robbia, whose life embraced the first eighty 
jears of tho fifl«entb century, offers in many important 
respects a contrast to his contemporaries Ghiberti and Dona- 
lello, and still more to their immediate followers. Ue made 

' Cn«t kni CiTalckMlle, vol. iL ohnp. ici, mar b« ooiuultcd u to 
I Ih* Mvartl daliDi ol the t«o brotUen. 
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Lis art as trae to life as it is possible to be, without the rugged 
realism of Donatello or the somewhat efiemioate graces of 
Ghiberti. The charm of bis work is never impaired by scien- 
tific maiinerism — that EtiunbUng-block to critics like De 
Stendhal in the art of Florence ; nor docs it suffer from the 
picturesijueness of a sentimental style. How to render the 
beauty of nature in her most delightful moments^ taking us 
with him into the holiest of holies, and handling the sacred 
vessels with a child's confiding boldness— was a secret known 
to Laca della Bobbia alone. We may well find food for 
meditation in tbe innocent and cheerful inspiration of thia 
man. whose lifetime coincided with a period of sordid paasiooB 
and debased ambition in the Church and States of Italy. 

Lnca was apprenticed in his youth to a goldsmith ; but of 
'what he wroDght before the age of forty-five, we know bat 
little.' At that time his faculty had attained full maturity, 
and he produced the groups of dancing children and choristers 
intended for the organ gallery of the Duomo. Wholly Ereo 
from affectation, and depending for effect upon no merely 
decorative detail, these bas-reliefs deserve the praise bestowed 
by Dante on the sculpture seen in Purgatory : ' — 
Dinanzi a noi pareva si rerace, 
Quirf intaeltato in un >t» w.vo, 
Che noD sembrava inunagine che tace. 

Uovement has never been suggested in stone with lesa 
exaggeration, nor have marble lips been made to utter sweeter 
and more varied music. Luca'a true perc*ption of the limits 
to be observed in sculpture, appears most eminently in tha 
glazed terra-cotta work by which he is best known. An 
ordinary artist might have found the temptation to aim at 

■ His bae-TBli?[B aa Giotto's campsnile of Orammar, Astronomyt 
Geometry. Plato, Aristotle. &c., are anterior (o U4a ; and even abont 
tbis date tbece is unaerlaint}', some tuthorities filing it al 1435. 
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•liowy uid pictorial effects in this material overwhelming. 
Ldu teatr&infid hiuiseU to pure white on pale blue, and pre- 
served on exquisite simplicity of line in oJl his compositions. 
There is an almost unearthly beauty in the profiles of his 
Madonnas, a tempered BWeetness in the modulation of their 
drapery and attitude, that prove complete mastery iu the art 
of rendering evanescent moments of expression, the most 
fragile subtleties of the emotions that can stir a tranquil 
spirit. Andrea della Bobbia, the nephew of Luca, with his 
four BOOS, Giovanni, Luca, Ambrogio, and Girolamo, continued 
to manufacture the glazed earthenware of Luca's invention. 
These men, though excellent artificers, lacked the fine taste 
of their teacher. Coarser colours were introduced ; the eye 
VBS dazzled with variety ; but the power of speaking to the 
aool as Luca spoke was lost.' 

After the Della Robbias, this is the place to mention 
Agoatino di Gucci or di Duccio,' a sculptor who handled 
j ternHXitta somewhat in the manner of Donatello's flat-relief, 
' introducing more richness of detail and aiming at more 
pMsion than Lnca's taste permitted. For the oratory of B. 
Beniirdino at Perugia he designed the facade partly in stone 
mod partly in baked clay— crowded with figures, flying, singing, 
playing upon instruments of music, with waving draperies and 
Tindy hair and the ecstasy of movement in their deUcately 
modelled hmbs. If nothing else remaineil of Agostino's work- 
tnviahip, this fo^ade alone would place him in the first rank 
of contemporary artists. He owed something, perhaps, to his 
material ; fur terra-cotta has the charm of improvisation. The 
band, obedient to the brain, has made it in one moment what 

' Anumit the vorf best vorka o( the Uter Kobbiui Khool aokj b« 
CtMd Uw tncie upon ths Ui^ftdi) of tha Oipedsle del Crppo at Piiloja, 
repriMiiiting ia laried oolour, aod with gnxmlol vivuitj', Iha Sefen 
Acts lit tienj. Diit« aboot 1S2S. 

' H> ealli hinixclf AmMticiu FloreDtinui Lapicida on hi* Ia9ad* ot 
W Oiatory ot 8. Bemardiiw. 
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it is, and no bIow hours of l&bour at the stone have dolled the 
first caprice of the creative fancy. Work, therefore, which, if 
translated into marble, might have left our aympothj unstirred, 
affects US with keen pleasure in the mould of plastic clay. 
^\'hat prodigality of thought and invention has been lavished 
on the terra-cotta models of unknown Italian artists I ^\'hat 
forms and faces, beautiful as shapes of dreams, and, like 
dreams, so aiiy that we think they wiU take Sight and vanish, 
lean to greet us from cloisters and palace fronts in Lombardy ! 
Tocatalogue their multitude would be impossible. It is enough 
to select one instance out of many ; this shall be taken from 
the chapel of S. Peter Martyr in S. Eustorgio at Milan. High 
np around the cupola runs a frieze of angels, singing together 
and dancing with joined bands, while hells composed of fruits 
and flowers hang down between them. Each angel is an 
individual shape of joy ; the soul in each moves to its own 
deep melody, but the music made of all is one. Their raiment 
flutters, the bells chime; the chorus of their gladness falls 
like voices through a star-ht heaven, half-heard in dreams 
and everlastingly remembered. 

Four sculptors, the yoonger contemporaries of Luca della 
Kobbia, and marked by certain common qualities, demand 
attention next. All the work of Antonio Bossellino, Matteo 
Civitali, Mino da Fieaole, and Benedetto da Majano, is distin- 
guished by sweetness, grace, tranquillity, and self-restraint — 
as thongh these artists had voluntarily imposed hmits on their 
genius, refusing to trespass beyond a traced circle of religious 
subjects, or to aim at effects unreahsable by purity of outline, 
suavity of expression, delicacy of feeling, and urbanity of style, 
The charm of maimer they possess in common, can scarcely 
be defined except by similes. The innocence of childhood, the 
melody of a lute or song-bird as distinguished from the music 
of an orchestra, the rathe tints of early dawn, cheerful light on 
shallow streams, the serenity of a simple and nntainted nature 
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that liu never knonn the -world— many sacb images occur to 
the mind while tbinkiiig of the sculpture o( these men. To 
oh&rge them vitb insipidity, immaturity, and moDOtony, 
would b« to mistake the force of genius and skill displayed 
by them. We should rather assume that they coiifiued them- 
selves to certain types of tranquiJ beauty, without caring to 
realise more obviously striking efifects, and that this was their 
way of meetiug the requirements of sculpture considered as 
a Christian art. The melody of their design, meanwhile, is 
like the purest song-musiQ of Pergolese or t^alvalor Rosa, 
onapproachably perfect in simple outline, and ineKbaustibly 
Tefnsfaing. 

Though it is possible to characterise the style of these 
■colptors by some common qualities observable in their work, 
it shonld rather be the aim of criticism to point out their 
differences. Antonio Rossellino, for example, might be 
diatingnisbe<l by his leaning toward the manner of Gliiberti, 
i«hoae landscape backgrounds ho has adopted in the circular 
medaltioDH of his monumental sculpture. A fine perception 
of the poetic capabihties of Christian art is displayed in 
Bosaellido's idylhc treatment of the Nativity — tlie adoration 
of the Bbepherda, the hush of reverential stillness in the 
worship Mary pays her infant son.' To the quaUties of 
swMlnesa and traniiuillity rare dignity is added in the mnuu- 
meot of the young Cardinal di Portogallo.* The sublimity 
of the slomber that is death has never been more nobly and 
iMlingly portrayed than in the supine figure and sleepbg 
(MtnreB of tiiis most beantitiU yoimg man, who lies watched 
by angels beneath a hea^j -curtained canopy. The genii of 
elAmal repoee modelled by Gr^ek sculptors are twin-brothers 

> Bm •speeikllj' ■ roundel in the Bkrgello, &nil Uia mltar>i>iM« in Ih* 
mb ot Honla 01i>cU> at Naplnt. ThoM vho wUh to ondtntaad 
■dUao aboald iludy hiiu in tho Ultti place. 

■ !■ tba eburab ol Swnminlno. ueu Flerane*. 
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of Love, on whom perpetual slamber baa descended amid 

poppy-fielda by Lethe's stream. The tormoO of tbe world is 
over for them ; they will never walie again ; they do not even 
dream. Sleep is the only power that still has life in them. 
But the Christian cannot thus conceive the mystery of the 
Boul ' fidlen on sleep.' His art must suggest a time of 
waiting and a time of waking ; and this it does partly through 
the ministration of attendant angels, who would not be 
standing there on guard if the clsiy-cold corpse had no 
futurity, partly by breathing upon the limbs and visage of 
the dead a spirit as of life suspended for a while. Thus the 
Eoul herself is imaged in the marble ' most sweetly slnmber- 
ing in the gates of dreams.' 

What Vespasiano tells us of this cardinal, bom of the 
royal house of Portugal, adds the virtue of sincerity to 
Bossellino's work, proving there is no flattery of the dead 
man in his sculpture.' * Among his other admirable virtues.' 
says the biographer, ' Messer Jacopo di Portogallo determined 
to preserve his virginity, though he was beautiful above all 
others of his age. Consequently he avoided all things that 
might prove impediments to bis vow, such as free discourse, 
the society of women, balls, and songs. In this mortal flesh 
he lived as though he had been free from it — the life, we may 
say, ratber of an angel than a man. And if his biography 
were written from his childhood to his death, it would be 
not only an ensample, hut confusion to the world. Upon bis 
monument the hand was modelled from his own, and the faco 
is very like him, for he was most lovely in his person, but 
still more in his souL' 

While contemplating this monument of the young cardinal, 

wQ feel that the Italians of that age understood sepulchral 

sculpture far better than their immediate successors. They 

knew bow to carve the very soul, according to the lines whiuii 

' nu di Coitini lilusiri, pp. 152-157. 
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enr Websler, a been obscrvor of all things relating to tlie 
gtare &ud death, has put into Jolonta'a Ups :— 
Bnt indeed. 
If aver I would have mine drawn to the life, 
I would hsve a painter steal it at snoh time 
I were devontly kneeling at luy prayere; 
There ia then a heavenly beauty m't ; the aov.1 
Uovet in the tuper/iciet. 

The same Webster condemnB that evil custom of aping 
life and movement on the monuments of dead men, which 
began to obtain when the motives of pure repose had been 
exhausted. ' Why,* aeka the Duchess of Malfi, 'do we grow 
&Dta8ticaI in our death-bed? Do we afToct fashion in the 
grave ? ' ' Most ambitiously,' answers Boaola : ' princes' 
images on their tombs do not lie as they were wont, seeming 
to pray up to heaven ; but with their hands under their cheeks 
(as if they died of the toothache) : they are not car\*ed with 
their eyes fixed upon the stars ; but, as their minds were 
wholly bent upon the world, the self-same way they seem to 
torn their faces.' A more trenchant criticism than this could 
hardly have been pronounced npon Andrea Contncci dj Monie 
Sansavino'fl tombs of Ascanio Sforza and Girol&mo della 
BoTere, if Bosola had been standing before them in the 
cborcb of 8. Maria del Popolo when he spoke. Were it the 
function of monumental sculpture to satirise the dead, or to 
point out their characteristic faults for the warning of 
posterity, then the sepulcbrea of these worldly cardinals of 
Sisttis IV. 's creation would be artistically justified. But the 
object of art is not this. The idea of death, as concetveil by 
Christians, has to be portrayed. The repose of the just, tlie 
rMurrection of the body, and the coming judgment, afford 
■ufficieot icope (or treatment of good men and bad alike. 
Or if the sculptor have sublime imagination, he may, like 
Uiebael Angelo, suggest the alternations of the day and 
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nigbt, slumber and waking, whereby ' our Utile life is roondetl 
with a slsep.' 

This digtessioD will hardly be thought enperfluoaa when 
we reflect how large a pari of the sculptor's energy was 
spent OQ tombs in Italy. Uatteo Civitali of Lncca was at 
least Rossellino's equal iu the sculpturesque delineation of 
spiritual qualities ; but the motives he chose for treatment 
vere more varied. All his work is penetrated with deep, 
prayerful, intense feeling ; as though the artist's soul, poured 
forth in ecstasy and adoration, had been given to the marble. 
This is especially true of two angels kneeling upon the altar 
of the Chapel of the Sacrament in Lucca Cathedral. Civitah, 
by singular good fortune, was chosen in the best years of his 
life to adorn the cathedral of his native city ; and it is here, 
rather than at Genoa, where much of his sculpture may also 
be seen, that he deserves to be studied. For the people of 
Lucca he designed the Chapel of the Santo Volto — a gem of 
the purest Renaissance architecturo— and a pulpit in the 
same style. His most remarkable sculpture is to be found 
in three monuments : the tombs of Domentco Bertini and 
Fietro da Koceto, and the altar of S. Begulus. The last 
might be chosen as an epitome of all that is most charac- 
teristic iu Tuscan sculpture of the earlier Renaissance. It is 
built against the wall, and architecturally designed so as to 
comprehend a full-length figure of the bishop stretched upon 
his bier and watched by angels, a group of Madonna and her 
child seated above him, a row of standing saints below, and 
a predella composed of four delicately finished bas-reliefs. 
Every part of this complex work is conceived with spirit and 
executed with care ; and the various elements are so com- 
bined as to make one composition, the body of the saint on 
his sarcophagus forming the central object of the whole. 

To do more than briefly mention the minor sculptors of 
Una group would be impossible. Alino di Giovanni, called 
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Da Fiesole, was cliaracterieed b; gr&ca that tended to de- 
^□erate into formalitj^. The tombs in the Abbe; of Florence 
have an almost mfantine sweotness of stj'le, which might 
bo extremely piquant, were it not that Mino pushed this 
qaalityin other worka to the verge of mannerism.' Their 
architectural featuree are the same as those of similar monu- 
nients in Tuscany:— a shallow recess, flanked by Konaissnnca 
pilasters, and roofed vith a semicircular arch ; wichin the 
recess, the full-length figure of the dead man on a marble 
ooffln of antique design ; in the lunette above, a Madonna 
carved in low relief.* Mino's bust of Bishop Satutati in the 
cathedral church of Fiesole is a powerful portrait, no less 
distinguished for vigorous individuahty than coiisnminale 
workmanship. The waxhke finish of the finely chiselled 
marble alone betrays tliat delicacy which with Mino verged 
on insipidity. The same faculty of character delineation is 
ee«D in three profiles, now iu the Bargollo Museum, attributed 
to Uino. They represent Frederick Duke of Urbino, Dalliita 
8forzB, and Qaleazzo Sforza. The relief is very low, rising 
at no point more than half an inch above the sur^ce of tho 
ground, but so carefully modulated as to present a wonderful 
vuiety of light and shade, and to render the facial expression 
vith great Tividnesa. 



' Tb«M tombi in the Bodi* were wected for Count Ugo. GoTemor 
of TuMuiy Dnder OUio II.. and (oi IXetscr Demiirdo OiURiii. Mino 
alio nuulc tbe tomb tor Fope Piul U.. puta of wliich are pnterwed in 
Iha Orolte ol B. Psl^r's. At Bums he aar*t<d a tabernacle (oi S. Huit, 
in TnwKTBiv, and at VoUcrra a ciborium tor Ihe llaplisler}'— oae ot his 
moat iTtnpatlwtio producUoni. The altan in the Uagtioni Chapel of 
S. Piatro CauinenM at Fengia. in S. Ambrogio at Florence, and in tba 
calbtdnl of Kieaule. and the pulpit in the Dooino at PiaU, ma; be 
BMntioned amonR hii bett worka. 

■ BsildM ClviUll'* alut of S. Ttrguiat. and the tomb of Pielra da 
K«e*l(i already mentioned, Bernardo HotgelUno'a monument lo Lioaardo 
Vranl, and I>eaidcrio'i manument to Carlo MaTHii]'[iioi in R Cnice at 
Jtsnaee, nut; be cited a* eminent euunplcs ol Tuacan ■epulehraa. 
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Desideria da Settigtiano, one of Donatello'a few gchoIai% 
was endowed with the eame gift of exquisite taste as 
friend Mlno da Fiesole ; ' but bis inventlTe focult; was boldw, 
and his genius more robust, in spite of the prof ase oroaniaiita< 
tion and elaborate finish of his masterpiece, the tomb d 
Carlo Marsuppini in S. Croce. The bust be made of Mariel 
di Falla degli Strozzi enables ua to compare his style 
portraiture with that of Mino.' It would be hard to fi: 
elsewhere a more captivating combiuation of wonianlj 
sweetness sjid dignity. We feel, in looking at these prodncU 
of the best age of Italian sculpture, that the artists who con* 
ceived them were, in the truest sense of the word, gentls. 
None but men courteous and unaffected could have carved 4 
foce lite that of Marietta Strozzi, breathing the very spirito{ 
urbanity. To express the most amiable qualities of a liviaf 
person in a work of art that should suggest emotional '■ 
qnillity by harmonious treatment, and indicate the temperaim 
of a disciplined nature by self-restraint and moderation dC 
style, and to do this with the highest technical perfecU<»l^ 
was the triumph of fifteenth -century sculpture. 

An artist who claims a third place beside Mino and 1 
friend, ' il bravo Desider si dolce e bello,' ^ is Benedetto 
da Majano. In Benedetto's bas-rehefs at San Gemignancj 
carved for the altars of those unlovely Tuscan worthies, S. 
Fina and S. Bartolo, we find a pictorial treatment of legendary 
subjects, proving that he had studied Ghirlandajo'a &escoeSj 
The same is true about his pulpit in S. Croce at Florence, 
treatment of the story of S. Sa^'ino at Faenza, and hia 

■ The voodeD stalue of the Magdalen in S&nta TrioiU al FlorenM 
bIiows Desiderio's approiim&tioa to the aljlc of his mastei. She IB 
careworn and ascetia Baiot. with the pathetic traoea oi great beauty 
her emaciated lace. 

■ Tbia bust is in the Palazzo Strozzi at Florence. 
' So Giovanni Santi, Raphael's lather, described Desideria da 

GettigUBiKi. 
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'ABnunciation' in the cbnrch of Monte OUveto at Naples. 

"Medetto, indeed, may be said to illuBtrate the working of 

"Oiberti'B influence by his liberal use of landscape and archi- 

t^lural backgrounds; but tbe style is rather Ghirlundajo's than 

"liiburti's. If it was a mistake in the sculptors of that period 

to aubordinate their art to painting, the error, we fee!, was 

*gSrarated by the imitation of a manner so prosaic as that of 

Uhirlandajo. That Benedetto began life as a Uiisiatore may 

help to account for hia pictorial style in bas>relief.' 

wtimating his total claim as an artist, we mugt not forget 

he designed the formidable and spleudid Stroitzi Palace. 

It will be observed that all the sculptors hitherto mentioned 

iftkve been Tuscans ; and this is duo to no more accident — nor 

petto caprice on tbe part of their historian. Though the other 

fletricts of Italy prodnced admirable workmen, the direction 

liven to this art proceeded from Tuscany. Florence, the 

Betropolis of modem culttire, determined the conrse of the 

ithetical Renaissance. Even at Itiniini we cannot account 

t the carvings in low rehef, so fanciful, so delicately 

"ought, and so profusely scattered over the side dispels of 8. 

without the intervention of two Florentuies, Ber- 

krdo CiuETugni and DoiiutcUu's pupil Simouo ; while in the 

of I'rbino we trace some hand not unlike that of Mino 

tft Fieaole at work upon the mouldings of door and architrave, 

eomice and high-built chimney.* Not only do we thus find 

■ Ths tollowine stor; U told aIioiiI Bcnedetto'i jonth. Ha mad* 
I largo inliud eheaii or ctuioni. ailorneJ wjcli «U tbe ikill of > worker 
B t*nlk, or woud'tnouic. And oinicd Ihnie irltb blm to King Matthk* 
inoi, of Ilniigftr;. I'«H n( hii ioamr;' "ui pvrionned b; •«■. On 
vriTing knd anpuking hU ch«le, h? luund lliil III* ■ea-damp had 
B^ood Uw fruiile wuod'inoMio, ftnd kll his work wu ipoUed. Thl( 
ttomiineil faim to iiractiM the mote permuiDnt ut □( •calptan. St* 
HrkliK, vol. r. p. TIB. 
' For lurthar detoription ot the teulplnre at Bimini, 1 ma; rvlar lo 
tSJ SluUKa in lialjf ami Ortn*. pp. 3r>0.:i.1'J. For the itadenl ol 
a art, who hu no oppurtuoilj ol suiting BiiuiDi, it It gnatl; U 
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Tuscan craftsmen or their scholara employed on all the great 
public bnildiiigs throughout Italy ; but it also happens that, 
except in Tuscimy, the decoration of churches and palaces is 
not unfrequently anonymous. 

This does not, however, interfere with the truth that 
sculpture, hke all the arts, assumed a somewhat different 
character in each Italian city. The Venetian gtone-carren 
leaned from the first to a richer and more passionate style 
than the Florentine, reproducing the types of Cima's and 
Bellini's paintings.' Whole families, like the Bregni— 
classes, like the Lombard i— schools, Uke that of Alessandro 
Leopardi, vorked together on the monumental sculptnre 
of S. Zanipolo. In the tombs of the Doges the old Fisan 
motive of the o irtains (first used by Amolfo di Cambio 
at Orvieto, and afterwards with grand effect by Giovamii 
Pisanoat Perugia) is expanded Into a sumptuous tent-canopy. 
Pages and genii and mailed heroes take the place of angels, 
and the marine details of Roman rehefs arc copied in the 
subordinate decoration. At Verona the media3%-al tombs of 
the Scahgers, with their vast chest-like sarcophagi and 
mounted warriors, exhibit features markedly different from 
the monuments of Tuscany ; while the mixture of fresco 
with sculpture, in monuments like that of the Cavalli in 
B, Anastasia, and in many altar-pieces, ia at variance with 

be nigretted that these relieJa have never yet even in photftgrnphj beien 
reproduced. The pal&oe ol Duke Frederick at Urbioo was decided bj 
Luzinno. a Dalmuti&n architect, and continued by Baccio Ponlelli, a 
Floteotine. The reliefs of danolne Cupids, white on blue ground, with 
vings and hair gilt, and the children holding pots ol rosea and gillj- 
flowera, in ona of its great rooms, may be selected tor special mention. 
Ambrogio or Ambrogino da Milano, none of vbose bandiwork ia found 
in his native di<itrict. and who may therefore be supposed to have 
learned and pracli»ed his art elsewhere, was the soalptor ol these truly 
genial reliefs. 

' See, (or eiampte, the remarliable bns-reliet of the Doge Lionarda 
Loreilano eni^caied by Perkins. Italian Scvl['iori, p. 201. 




Florentine tisafe. On the terra-cotta mouldings, ao freqnent 
in Lombard cities, I have already had occasion to touch 
briefly. They almost invariably display a feeling for beanty 
more sensuous, with less of scientific purpose in their 
naturalism, than is common in the Tuscan style, Guido 
Mazzoni of Modena. called D Modanino, may be mentioned 
as the sculptor who treed terracotta from its dependence 
upon architecture, and who modelled groups of overpowering 
dramatic realism. His ' Pietil.' in the Church of Monta 
Olivelo at Naples, is valuable, less for its passionate intensity 
of expression than for the portraits of Pontano, Sannazzaro, 
and Alfonso of Aragon.' This sub-species of sculpture was 
freely employed in North Italy to stimulate devotion, and to 
impress the people with lively pictures of the Passion. Th« 
Sacro Monte at Varatlo, for example, is covered with a 
multitude of chapels, each one of which presents some chapter 
of Bible history dramatically rendered by Ufe-size groups of 
terrB'Cotta figures. Some of these were designed by eminent 
painters, and executed by clever modellers in clay. Even now 
Ihey are scarcely less atirring to the mind of a devout spectator 
than the scenes of a mediieval Mystery may have been. 

The Certosft of Pavia, lastly, is the centre of a school of 
sculptare that has little in common with the Florentine 
tradition. Autoaio Amadoo*and Andrea Pusin a, acting in 

' Anothnr MmUnaw, Anlonio Begarelli. bom in 1471*. devrlopcil ihii 
art ol tha plattKtlor*, itlUi qnit« as mo«h |iietoriftl impiviiiTeneM. uid 
In ■ ttj\» ot itricMr KiaDce. tbao bia predoocuor II UodBnino. Bx» 
MaalvrpUcet an Ibt ' Deputiillim (mm the CrDii ' in S. FnnoDMO, and 
Ibr - Vivti ' in 8. Pietro, o( hit nittli* nity. 

■ The nama of thia gnat raanlar I* Tarioonly wrillan— OioTanni 
Anionio Amadeo. or Oinodco, or dcgU Am»dci. at d«' Madso, or a Hadao 
— pointing pueibljr to lh« town Uadpo a* hi> natii* pla^e. Throogh a 
lona lilc ha workvd apon the (abri« at tha Uilaneta l>uonio, th« Cartoaa 
ol Paris, and tha Cliapol ot Callconi at UcTgamo. To him »• D*a tha 
grnanJ deiiini ot Iha facade ol tha Cerloia and Iha oapota of the Daomo 
«I Milan. For the detail* of hia work and an eitiiaat« ot bia eapaoitj, 
Mt PaAina, Italian Seulpb^rt, pp. 137-187. 
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concert with Ambrogio Borgognone the painter, gave it in 
the fifteenth century that character of rich and complex 
decorative beauty which many generations of artists were 
destined to continue and cooipiete. Among the countless 
sculptors employed upon its marvellous facade Amadeo asserts 
an individuality above the rest, which is further manifested 
in his work in the Cappella CoUeom at Bergamo. We there 
learn to know him, not only as an eothusiastic cultivator of 
the mingled Christian and pagan manner of the quattrocento, 
but as an artist in the truest sense of the word sympathetic. 
The sepulchral portrait of Medea, daughter of the great 
C-ondottiere, has a grace almost beyond tliat of Delia Quercia's 
'Ilaria.'' Much, no donbt, is due to the pec diarly fragile 
beauty of the girl herself, who lies asleep with little crisp 
curls clustering upon her forehead, and with a string of pearls 
around her slender throat. But the sensibility to loveliness 
so delicate, and the power to render it in marble with so 
etliereal a touch upon the rigid stone, belong to the sculptor, 
and win for him our worship. 

The list of fifteenth- century sculptors is almost ended ; 
and already, on the threshold of the sixteenth, stands the 
might}' form of Michael Angelo. Andrea Coutucci da Sansa- 
vino and his pupil Jacopo Tatti, called also Sansovino, after 
his master, must, however, nest be mentioned as continuing 
the Florentine tradition without subservience to the style of 
Buonarroti. Andrea da BBnsa^'ioo was a sculptor in whom 
for the first time the faults of the mid -Renaissance period 
are glaringly apparent. He persistently sacrificed simplicity 
of composition to decorative ostentation, and tranqnilhty of 

■ This statue waa originatty Intended for « elmpcl boilt and endowed 
by Coileoni at Ba^ella. near BerBamo. When he deleroiineil to erect his 
chap«l in S. Maria Ma^iore at Bergamo, he entrnsled the eiecutjon of 
thie tiew work to Amadea,aud the moQumeut ol Medea vu sabse'jueiitljf 
placed there. 
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feelina: to theatrical effect. The truth of this will be 
Kknowledged by all who have studied the tomba of the 
caj'diQals in S. Maria del Popolo already mentioned,' and the 
bas-reliefs upon the Santa Casa at Loreto. In technical 
workmanship Andrea proved himself an able orattsman, 
modelliofi marble vitb the plasticity of wax, and lavishing 
patterns of the most refined invention. Yet the decorative 
ptodignlity of this master corresponded to the frigid and 
Btylistic graces of the neo-Latin poets. It was so much 
niaimerism— adopted without real passion from the antique, 
and apphed with a rhetorical intention. Those acanthua 
RcroUs and honeysuckle borders, in spite of their consummate 
fioisb, fail to arrest attention, leaving the soul as unstirred as 
the Ovidiau cadences of Bembo. 

Jaoopo Tatti was a genius of more distinction. Together 
viti) San Gallo and Bramante he studied the science of arcbi- 
tocttu« in Borne, where bo also worked at the restoration of 
newly discovered antiques, and cast in bronze a copy of the 
* Laocoon.' Thus equipped with the artistic learning of his age, 
be was called in li>23 by the Doge, Andrea Gritti, to Venice. 
The material pomp of Venice at this epoch, and the pride of 
ber unrivalled luxury, affected bis imagination so powerfully 
that bis genius, tutored by Florentine and Umbrian masters 
among tbe ruins of old Rome, became at onoe Venetian. In 
the history of tbe Renaissance the names of Titian and Arotino, 
themselves acclimatised aliens, are inseparably connected with 
that of their friend Sansovino. At Venice be lived nntU hta 
death in 1670, buildingthoZecca, tbeLibmry, ibeScalad'Oro 
in the Ducal Palace, and tbe Loggietta beneath the bell-tower 
of 8. Mark. In all bis work ho subordinated sculpture to 
architecture, and bis statnary is conct^ived in the bravura 
manner of Renaissance paganism. Vihatevor may be tha 

' Sm abor«, p. 113. I h»ie apell the name Satuoc^no, «h«n applied 

to itiBofa IkUi, in aMociUoM wiUi Um«-liu(iouc«i UMjt** 
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faults of Sansovino in both arts, it citDiiot be denied that he 
espressed, in a style peculiar to himself, the large voluptuona 
external lira of Venice at a moment when this city was the 
Paris or the Corinth of Renaissance Europe. At the same 
time, the shallowness of Sansovino's inspiration as a sculptor 
is patent in hia masterpieces of parade— the ' Neptnne ' and the 
' Mars,' guarding the Scala d' Oro. Separated from the archi- 
tecture of the court and staircase, they are insignificant in spite 
of their colossal scale. In their place they add a haughty 
grandeur, by the contrast which their flowing farms and 
arrogant attitudes present to the severer hues of the con- 
struction. But tliey are devoid of artistic sincerity, and 
occupy the same relation to true sculpture as flourishes of 
rhetoric, however brilliant, to poetry emboclying deep thought 
or passion. At first sight thej impose ; on further acquaint- 
ance we find them chiefly interesting as illustrations of a potent 
civic life upon the wane, gorgeous in its decay, 

Sansovino was a first-rate craftsman. The most finished 
specimen of his skill is the bronze door of the Sacristy of S. 
Marco, npon which he is said to have worked through twenty 
years. Portraits of the sculptor, Titian, and Pietro Arelino 
are introduced into the decorative border. These heads start 
from the surface of the gate with astonishing vivacity. That 
Aretino should thus daily assist in effigy at the procession of 
priests bearing the sacred emblems from the sacristy to the 
high altar of S. Mark, is one of the most characteristic proofs 
of sixteenth -century indifTerence to things holy and things 

Jacopo Sansovino marks the final intrusion of paganism 
into modem art. The clas^cal revival had worked but 
partially and indirectly upon Ghiberti and Donalello — not 
because they did not feel it most intensely, but because they 
clung to nature far more closely than to antiqae precedent. 
This enthusiasm inspired Sansovino vith the best and 
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•trongeet qualities that lie can boast ; and if bis genius hiid 
been poverful enough to resist the fascination of merely 
rhetorical effects, he might have produced a perfect restora- 
tion of the classic style. Hia was no lifeless or pedantic 
I imitation of antique fragments, but a real expression of the 
, lervoar with which the modem world hailed the discDveriea 
revealed to it by scholarship. This is said" advisedly. The 
! most beautiful and spirited pagan statue of the Renaissance 
period, justifying the estimate here made of Sansovino's genius, 
I is the ' Bacchus ' exhibited in tlie Bargello Museum. Doth 
the Bacchus and the Satyriscus at his side aj'e triumphs of 
1 re&lism, irradiated and idealised by the sculptor's viWd sense 
I of natural gladness. Considered as a restitution of the antique 
nner, this statue is decidedly superior to the ' Bacchus ' of 
I Michael Angelo. While the mundane splendour of Venice 
[ g&ve body and fulness to Sansovino's pttganiam, he missed the 
I Mlf-restraint and purity of taste peculiar to tlie studioas sliadcs 
I of Florence. In hia style, both architectural and sculptural, 
I the neo-pagan sensuality of Italy expanded alt its bloom. 

For the artist at this period a Greek myth and a ChristiaQ 
I fegend were oU one. Both afforded the occasion fordisplaying 
I teehnieal skill in fluent forms, devoid of any but voluptuous 
ling ; while both might be subordinated to rich effects of 
I dwor&tion.' To this point the intellectual culture of the 
I fiftaeuth century had brought the plastic arts of Italy, hy a 
lOesB similar to that which ended in the ' Partus Virginia ' 
I of SaRnazsaro. They were still indisputably nt,'orouB, and 
[ working in accordance with the movement of the modern 
I cpiiit. Yet the synthesis they attempted to effect boiween 
ithenism and Christianity, by a sheer effort of style, and by 
indiSlBrentiBm, strikes ns from the point of view of art alone, 

' To inaltipl; insUaee* ji Wiooi ; but nntlce in Ihla eonn*ctlon tha 
nBRntphrodilio iMlDe ol S. Sebastian M Orvialo, OMr iha wMUn door. 
I II it a (air work o( Lo Scalia. 
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not reckoning religion or morality, as UDsaccessLiiL Still, if 
it be childish on the one hand to deplore that the Cbristiaji 
earneatnesa of the earlier masters had failed, it would be even 
more ridiculous to complain that paganism had not been more 
entirely recovered. The double-mind of the Renaissance, the 
eonrceof its weakness in art as in thought, coold not be avoided, 
because humanity at this moment had to lose iho mediieval 
sincerity of faith, and to assimilate the spirit of a bygone 
civilisation. This, for better or for worse, was the phase 
through which the intellect of modern Europe was obliged to 
pass ; and those who have confidence in the destinies of the 
human race, will not spend their strength in moaning over 
such shortcomings as the periods of transition bring ineWtably 
with them. The student of Italian history may iudeed more 
reasonably be allowed to question whether the arts, if left 
to follow their own development unchecked, might not have 
recovered from the confusion of the Renaissauce and have 
entered on a stage of nobler acti\-ity through earnest and 
unaffected study of nature. Bat the enslavement of the 
country, together with the counter-Reformation, suspended 
the Benaissance in mid-career ; and what remains of Italian 
art ia incomplete. Besides, it must be borne in mind that the 
confusion of opinions consequent upon the clash of the modem 
with the ancient world, left no body of generally accepted 
behefa to express ; nor has the time even yet arrived for a 
settlement and synthesis that shall be favoarabte to the activity 
of the figurative arts. 

Sansovino himself was neither original nor powerful enongh 
to elevate the mixed motives of Renaissance smipture by any 
lofty idealisation. To do that remained for Michael Angelo. 
Ihe greatness of Michael Angelo consists in this — that while 
literature was sinking intc the frivolity of Academies and the 
tilth of the Bemesque ' Capitoli,' while the barefaced rillanies 
gf Aretino won him credit, while sensual magnificence formed 
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the ideal of artiste vho were neither Greeks nor Christiaiis, 
whil« Ariosto found no subject fitter for his genius than a 
glittering romance, he and be alone maintained the Daiit«sqae 
dignity of the Italian intellect in his sculpture. Michael 
Angela stands so far apart from other men, and is bo gigantic 
a force for gDo<l and etil in the history of art, that to estimate 
his life and labour in relation to the Renaissance must form 
the subject of a separate chapter. For the present it is enougli 
to observe that his immediate aoholare, Baffaello da Montelupo, 
and Gian Angelo Montorsoli, caught little from their master 
but the mannerism of contorted form and agitated action. 
This maimenam, a blemish even in the strong woik of Baoa- 
arroti, became ridiculoua when adopted by mm of feeble 
powers and passionless imagination. Hy straining the art 
of Bcnlptare to its utmost hmits, Michael Angelo espreseed 
vebement emotions in marble ; and the forced attitudes affected 
in his work hod their value as significant of spiritual struggle. 
His imitators showed none of their master's sublime force, 
none of that lerribilitd which made bim unapproachable in 
social intercourse and inimitable in art. Tbey merely fancied 
that dignity and beauty were to be achieved by placing fignrea 
indiflicnit postures, exaggerated muscular anatomy, and twist- 
ing the limbs of their models upon sections of ellipses in 
nncomfortable attitudes, till the whole of their work was 
writhen into uncouth lines. Buonarroti himself was not 
responsible for these results. He wrought out his own ideal 
with the firmness of a genius that obeys the law of its own 
nature, doing always what it must. That the deoadeoee of 
sculpture into tmculent bravado was independent of hia direot 
inflnence, is further proved by the inefficiency of his ooat«itt> 
poraries. 

Baccio Bandinclli and Dartolommeo Ammanati filled tho 
nquares of the Italian cities with statues of Hercules and 
tiatyrs, Neptune and Biver-gods. We know not whethet lo 
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seteot the TtUgarit;. the feebleoeGS, or the pretentioasness of 
these pseudo-clflsaical colossi for condemnation. They hare 
nothing Gieek about them bat their names, their nakedness, 
and their association with myths, the significance whereof 
was never really telt by the sculptors. Some of Bandinelli's 
designs, it is true, are vigorous ; but they are mere drawings 
from undraped peasants, life studies depicting the human 
anim&l. His ' Hercules and Cacus,' while it deserves all the 
sarcasm hurled at it by Cellini, proves that SandineUi could 
not rise above the wrestUng bout of a porter Eind a coal-heaver. 
Mor vould it be possible to invent a motive less in accordance 
with Greek taste ihan the conceit of Ammanati's fountain at 
Castello, where Hercules by squeezing the body of Antteus 
makes the drinking water of a city spout from a giant's 
mouth. Such pitiful misapplications of an art which is 
designed to elevate the commonplace of human form, and to 
render permanent the nobler quahties of physical existence, 
allow how Buperhcially and wrongly the antique spirit had 
been apprehended. 

Some years before his death Ammanati expressed in 
public his regret that be bad mode so many giants and 
satyrs, feeling that, by exhibiting forms of lust, brutaUty, 
and animalism t« the gaze of his fellow-countrymen, he had 
sinned against the higher law revealed by Christianity. For 
a Greek artist to have spoken thus would have been impos- 
sible. The FauQ, the Titan, and the Satyr had a meaning 
for him, which he sought to set forth in accordance with the 
semi -religious, semi-poetical traditions of his race ; and when 
he was at work upon a myth of nature-forces, he well knew 
that at the other end of the scale, separated by no spiritual 
harrier, but removed to an almost infinite distance of reGne- 
ment, Zeus, Fhosbus, and Pallas claimed bis loftier artistic 
inspiration. Ammanati's confession, on the contrary, betrays 
that schism between the conscience of Christianity and the 
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lusts let loose by ill -assimilated aympatby with antique 
bLathenism, which was a markbd characteristic of the Reiiaia- 
sauce. The coarser passions, belil in chock by ecclesiastical 
discipline, ilared to emerge into the light of day under the 
supposed sanction of classical eiamplea. What the Visconti 
aud the Borgias practised in their secret chambers, Iho sculp- 
tors exposed in marble and the poets in verse. All alike, 
however, were mistaken in supposing that antique precedent 
sanctioned this eBIorescence of immorality. Ho amount of 
Greek epigrams by Btrato and Meleagor, nor all tlie Hennft- 
phioditea and Priapi of Kome, had power to annul the 
law of conduct established by the founders of Christiiuiity, 
and ratified by the higher instincts of the Middle Agea. 
Nor again were artists justified before the bar of conscience 
in Beh>cting the baser elements of Paganism for imitation, 
instead of aiming at Greek self -restraiot and Roman strength 
of character. All this the men of the Renaissance felt when 
tbey listened to the voice within them. Their work, there- 
fore, in BO far as it pretended to be a reconstruction of the 
antique was false. The sensuality it shared in common 
with many Greek and Roman masterpieces, had ceased to be 
(rank and in the true sense pagan. To shake off Christianity, 
and to revert with an untrouhled conscience to tf'te maouera 
of a bygone age, was what they could not do. 

The errors I have attempted to characterise did not, how- 
ever, prevent the better and more careful works of sculpture, 
executed in illustistion of classical mythology, from having 
a true value. The ' Perseus ' of Cellini and some of Gian 
Bologna's statues belong to a class of tcathotio productioni 
wfaiob show how much that is both original and excellent 
in»7 be raised in the hotbed of culture.' They express • 
genoine moment of the Renaissance with vigour, and dosorre 

■ Thia brief altmion lo Cellini mast suffice lot tha momeiit, u t 
inland lo licat ol bim in ■ wparale ebsptei. 
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to be ranked vith the Latin poetry of PoliziaJio, Bembo, and 
Pontano. The wurst that can be said of them is that their 
inspiration was factitious, and that their motives had been 
handled better in the age of Greek sincerity. 

Gian Bologna, bom at Douai, but a Florentine by ednca- 
tion, devoted himself almost esclaeively to mythological 
sculpture. That he was a greater sculptor than his immediate 
predecessors mill bo affirmed by all who have studied his 
bronze ' Mercury," the ' Venus of Petraja,' and the ' Keptune * 
on the fountain of Bologna. Something of the genuine 
ciassic feeling had passed into his nature. The ' Mercury ' 
is not a reruiniscence of any antique statue. It gives in 
bronze a faithful and spirited reading of Virgil's linos, and is 
conceived with artistic purity not unworthy of a, good Greek 
period. The ' Neptune ' is something mora than a muscular 
old man ; and, in its place, it forms one of the most striking 
ornaments of Italy. It is worthy of remark that Sculpture, 
in this stage, continued to be decorative. Fountains sje 
among the most successful monuments of the late Renaissance. 
Even Montorsoli's fountain at Messina is in a high sense 
picturesquely beautiful. 

Casting a glance backward over the foregoing sketch of 
Italian sculpture, it will be seen that three distinct stages 
were traversed In the evolution of this art. The first may he 
called architectural, the second pictorial, the third neo-pagan. 
Defined by their artistic parposes, the first idealises Chriatian 
motives ; the second is naturalistic ; the third attempts an 
idealisation inspired by revived paganism. Ah for as the 
Renaissance is concerned, all three are moments in its 
history ; though it was only during the third that the 
induencee of the classical reWval made themselves over- 
whelmingly felt. Niccola Pisano in the first stage marked a 
fresh point of departure for bis art by a return to Gneco- 
Roman standards of the purest type then attainable, in 
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oombination with the study of nature. Giovanni Pisano 
effected K fusion between bis father's manner and the Gothio 
style. The Pisan sculpture waa wholly Christian ; nor did 
it attempt to free itself from the service of architecture. 
Giotto opened the second stage by introducing; new motives, 
employed by him with paramount mastery in painting. 
L'nder bis influence the sculptors inclined to picturesque 
cITii-ts, and the direction thus given to sculpture lasted 
ttirough the fifteenth century. For the re.it, the Bt}'le of 
these masters was distinguiiilied by a frcfih ajid charming 
naturalism and by rapid growth in technical processee. 
While assimilating much of the classical spirit, they remained 
on the whole Christian ; and herein they were confirmed by 
tlie subjects they were chiefly called upon to treat, in the 
decoration of altars, pulpits, church fafodes, and tombs. 
The revived interest in antique literature widened their 
BjtupathieB and supplied their (aucy with new material ; but 
lfa«Te ia no imitative formalism in their work. Its beauty 
oonaiflta in a certain immature blending of motives chosen 
almost indiscriminately from Chriatiau and pagan mythology, 
litaliaed by the imagination of the artist, and presented with 
the originahty of true creative instinrt. During the third 
aUge the results of prolonged and almost exclusive attention 
to tb« olasaica, on the part of the Italians as a people, make 
themaelTes manifest. Collections of antiquities and libraries 
likd been formed in the fifieeulh century ; the literarj 
energies of the nation were devoted to the interpretation of 
Greek and Latin texts, and the manners of society affected 
paganism. At the same time a worldly Church and a corrupt 
hierarchy had done their utmost to enfet>ble the spirit of 
Christianity. That art should prove itself sensitive lo this 
phue of imellectnal and social life was natural Rehgious 
subjects were now treat<.'d by the sculptors with superficial 
Ibnualism and cynical indifference, while all their ingennitj 
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voB beatoved upon proridlng pagan myths with new forms. 
How far they succeeded has been already made the matter 
of inquiry. The most serious condemnation of art in this 
third period is that it halted between two opinions, that it 
could not be sincere. But this double-mindedness, aa I have 
tried to show, was necessary ; and therefore to lament over 
it is weak, ^^'hat the ReDaissance achieved for the modem 
world was the liberation of the reason, the [Jower of starting 
on a new career of progress. The false direction given to 
the art of sculpture at one moment of this intellectual revival 
may be deplored ; and still more deplorable is the corre- 
sponding sensual debasement of the race who won for us the 
possibility of freedom. But the life of humanity is long and 
vigorous, and the philosopher of history knows well that the 
sum total of accomplishment at any time must be diminished 
by an unavoidable discount. The Renaissance, like a man of 
genius, had the defects of its qualities. 
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IMftribatian of Artistio OitU in Itftly— Florenee tni Venice— Oluiiiicm- 
thm by Seboob— 8U«as in the Evolation ol Pkinling— Cimkbae^ 
The Bnoallu UwlonDa— Oiotio— Bis wideipread Acliritj— The 
Seop* ol bii Art— ViUlily — Composition— Colonr— Nsturmlisni — 
Hcklthincu—Frcsooei at Assiit and Pkdua— Legeod ot S. Ftaneie— 
Tha Oiolt«Khi— Picturei ot Ihe Lut Jodgnitnt -Orc&tfna in ih« 
SIniixi Chspel — Aiubrogio Lorenielti at Piaa — Doiiinalic Theology — 
CAppolladegli Spa^noti — Tiuni's ' Triumph ol S, Tbomaa AquinsJi ' 
— Potitioal lloctrine eipreBsed in Fresco— 8ala dell« Pace at Siena 
— Raligloue Art in Sitnkuid Perugia— The Helmtion ol IhcOioUtwjue 
Pftinun to the tCeaaiuuLoce. 

It is the dut; of the liistorian of p&inting to tnce the 
beginnings o( ut in each of the Italian commnnitieH, to 
dif&rentiate their local styles, aad to explain their mutual 
eonnectiona. For the present generation thin work is being 
done with all -sufficient tlioroughneaa and accuracy.' Tbt) 
historian of culture, on tlte other hand, for whom the art< 
fonn one importaut branch of intellectual activity, may 
dispense with these detailed inquiries, and may endeavour to 
waza the more general outlinea of the subject. He nuMl not 
weigh in balancee the olaima of rival cities to priiwtty. nor 
hamper his review of national progiees by di«ci)|j<ii)g th« 
special merits of the several schools. Still tliere are ct-rtaia 
broad fkcta about ihe distribution of artistic giftR in luly 
vbieh it is neoeeaaiy to bear in mind. Uowtver much «« 
' la Ihe BitUrii of Patatinj tn IfoJy, by Urton. Cn/we akA 
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m&y desire to treat of painting as a phase of national and 
not of merely local life, the fundamental difficulty of Italian 
history, its complexity and variety, owing to the Bubdivisiona 
of the nation into divers states, must here as elsewhere be 
acknowledged. To deny that each of the Italian centres 
had its own strong personality in art— that painting, aa 
practised in Genoa or Naples, differed from the painting of 
Ferrara or Urbino — would be to contradict a law that has been 
over and over again insisted upon already in these volumes. 

The broad outlines of the subject can be briefly stated. 
8urve)ing the map of Italy, we find that we may eliminate 
from our consideration the north-weetera and the southern 
provinces. Not from Piedmont nor from Liguria, not from 
Rome nor from the extensive kingdom of Naples, does Italian 
painting take its origin, or at any period derive important 
contributiDnB.' Lombardy, with the exception of Venice, is 
comparatively barren of originative elements.' To Tuscany, 
to Umbria, and to Venice, roughly speaking, are due the 
really creative forces of Italian painting ; and these three 
districts were marked by strong peculiarities. In art, as in 
politics, Florence and Venice exhibit distinct types of cha- 
racter.* The Florentines developed fresco, and devoted their 
genius to the expression of thought by scientific desigo. 

- Nothing is mure astonishing than the Elerilit; of Oenos and of 
Borne. Neither in wulpture uor in painting did ihese cities prodooe 
tnything memorable, though Genoa was wet) placed ior receiving the 
influence# of Pisa, and had the command of the marble igaarnes of 
Carrara, while Bome was the resort o[ all the art-9tadenlBot Italy. Tba 
verj earlj eminence o[ Apolia in architecture and the plastic arts led to 
DO results. 

' Milan, it is true, produced a brilliant school of sculptors, and the 
Certosa of Pavia is a monument of her sponliineous artistic genius. 
But in painting, until the date of Lionardo's advent, she achieved 
litUe. 

■ See Vol. I.. Age of llie DeapoU, pp. 182-188. for the oonstitutional 
characteristics of Florence and Venice^ andVol. 11., Revival of Laamitig, 
pp. llS-120, for the intellectual aupremacjr of Florence. 




The Venetians perfected oil-painting, and set forth the glory 
of the world as it appeals to the imagination and the senses. 
The art of Florence may seem to some judges to savour 
over-much of intellectual dryness ; the art of Venice, in the 
ai>prehtinflton of another class of critics, offers something 
over-much of material richness. More allied to the Tuscan 
than to the Venetian spirit, the Umbrian masters produced 
a style of genuine originality. The cities of the Central 
Apennines owed their specific quality of religious fervour to 
the influences emanating from Assist, the head -quarters of the 
cultut of S. Francis. This pietism, nowhere else so para- 
mount, except for a short period in Siena, oonstitntea the 
tndividoality of Umbria. 

With regard to the rest of Italy, the old custom of speak- 
ing aboat schools and places, instead of signalising great 
masters, has led to misconception, by making it appear that 
local circumstances were more important than the hcts justify. 
We do not find elsewhere what we find in Tuscany, in 
Umbria, and in Venice — a definite quality, native to the 
district, shared through many generations by all its painters, 
and culminating in a few men of commanding genius. 
When, for instance, we speak of the School of Milan, what we 
Beat) is the continuation through Lionardo da Vinci and his 
papils of the Florentine trailition, as modified by him and 
iaUoduced . into the Lombard capital. That a special style 
wag developed by Luini, Ferrari, and other artists of the 
Itilaneae duchy, so that their manner differs essentially from 
that of Parma and Cremona, does not iuvalidat« tlie im- 
portanoe of this fact about its origin. The name of Bomau 
School, again, has been given to Raphael and Michael 
Angslo together with their pupils. The truth is that Rome, 
t brief period, daring the pontificates of Julius and 
. tlie (ocns of Italian intellect. Allured by the 
I of the Papal Curia, not only artists, bat scholars 
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and men of letters, flocked from all the cities of Italy to 
Rome, where they found a nobler sphere for the exercise of 
their faculties thaii elsewhere. Bui Bome, while she lent her 
imperial quality of grandeur to the genius of her aliens, waa 
in no sense originative. Bome produced no first-rate master 
from her own children, if we except Giulio Bomano. The 
title of originality is due rather to Padua, the birthplace of 
Mantegna, or to Parma, the city of Correggio, whose works 
display independence of either Florentine or Venetian tradi- 
tions. Yet these great masters were isolated, neither ex< 
pressing in any definite form the character of their districts, 
nor founding a SQCcession of local artists. Their influence 
was inconteatably great, but widely diffused. Bologna and 
Ferrara, Brescia and Bergamo, Cremona and Verona, have 
excellent painters ; and it is not difGcult to show that in 
eacli of these cities art assumed specific characters. Yet the 
interest of the schools in these towns is due mainly to the 
varied influences brought to bear upon them from Venice, 
Umbna, and Utian. In other words they are ailitiated, each 
according to its geographical position, to the chief originative 
centres. 

What I have advanced in the foregoing paragraphs is not 
meant for a polemic against the time-honoured division of 
Itahan painters into local schools, but for a justification of 
my own proposed method of treatment. Having undertaken 
to deal with painting as the paramount art-product of the 
Benaisaance, it will be my object to point out the leading 
characteristics of esthetic culture in Italy, rather than to 
dwell upon its specific differences. The Venetian painters I 
intend to reserve for a separate chapter, devoting this and 
the two next to the general history of the art as developed in 
Tuscany and propagated by Tuscan influences.' In pursuing 

■ A glutei! «t the map ahowa to what a Urge silent thv Italians 
owed Ihe pn>^ie«s ol their arts to Tuemd;. Pisa, as we have olreod/ 
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tills pl&n I aliall ende&voar to show how the successive sta^S 
in the evoluUon of Italian painting corresponded to similar 
etAgea in the history of the Renaissance. Beginning as the 
hiindmaid of the Church, and stimulated by the enthusiasm 
of the two great popular monastic orders, painting was at 
first devoted to embodying the thoughts of niediteval 
Christianity. In proportion as the painters fortified them- 
selves by study ot the natural world, their art became more 
secclar. Mysticism gave way to realism. It was felt that 
much beside rehgious sentiment was worthy of expression. 
At the same time, about the year 1440, this process of 
aecolarisatlon was hastened by the influences of the classical 
ravival, renewing an interest in the past life of humanity, 
knd stirring a zeal for science. The painters, on the one 
hand, now aimed at accurate delineation of actual things: 
good perspective, correct drawing, soimd portraiture, occupied 
their attention, to the eicliision of more purely spiritual 
motives. On the other hand they conceived an admiration for 
the fragnieuts of the newly discovered antiques, and felt the 
plastic bi^auty of Hellenic legends. It is futile to attempt, 
M M. Eio )iaa done, to prove that this abandonment of ihe 
telJgiouB sphere of earlier art was far painting a plain deuline 
from good to bad, or to make the more or less of spiritual 
feeling in a painter's style the test of his degree of exeellence ; 
■••n, took the Uad in ■oulptute. Florence. %l & ■otDBwhal titer periud. 
nvlnd punting, while Sien> ooDMniponuinoasI; developed a klyle 
peeoliar to lierMlt. Thii Hienne iljlo— Ibonnighl; Tumn. though 
diSwml Irom Ihtl of Flon>noe — eKprdKed mn importuil intlaence orer 
tfae Mihooli ot Uiuhria, uid K*ve ■ {>«ciiliar [juftlilj to P«ruK>*ii paintiair. 
Tbroivh Piero dellk Fiiuicfm!*. n nttivti til Borgn Hui Sepolero. the 
tnoToitina tradition km extended to Unibrik uid the Honiftn Statei. 
FamgiamiKht be avsn ii«H[r>phic»lly claimed lot Tu*caaj. inMmnch m 
the Tiber di<ridei the old ElrurUn tcrrilor/ IfDRi the Umbrlan* and tit» 
dnehj of Hpolelo. lionudo wia k Tuiican wttled k« an alien in Ullan. 
llaf hul. though a natice o( Urbino, derived hi* Ir^ninK tmm Florsnoe, 
iiuiiractl]' throuKh hii lather and hii nia«t*T Perugluo, more iminadiatolj 
tan Via Uartolommw and Uiahaal Angelo. 
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nor c&n ve by anj sophistries be brought to believe that the 
Popes of the fifteenth century were pastoral prot^clora of 
solely Christian arts. The truth is, that in the Church, in 
politics, and in society, the fifteenth century witnessed a 
sensible decrease of religious fervour, and a. very considerable 
corruption of morality. Painting felt this change ; and the 
secularisation, which was inevitable, passed onward into 
paganism. Yet the art itself cannot be said to have suffered, 
when on the threshold of the sixteenth century stand tha 
greatest painters whom the world has known — neither 
CathohcB nor Heathens, but, in their strength of full ac- 
comphshed art and science, human. After Italy, in the 
course of that century, had been hnally enslaved, then, and 
not till then, painting suffered from the general depression 
of the national genius. The great luminaries were ex- 
tinguished one by one, till none were left bat Michael Angelo 
in Rome, and Tintoret in Venic«. The subsequent history of 
Italian painting is occupied with its revival under the in- 
fluences of the counter- Reformation, when a new religious 
sentiment, emasculated and ecstatic, was expressed in company 
with crude naturahsm and cruel sensuahsm by Rolognese and 
NeapoUtan painters. 

I need scarcely repeat the taleofCimabue's picture, visited 
by Charles of Anjou, and borne in triumph through the streets 
with trumpeters, beneath a shower of garlands, to S. Maria 
Novella.' Yet this was the birthday festii-al of nothing leas 
than what the world now values as ItaUan painting. In this 
publio act of joy the people of Florence recognised and paid 

' II Tosari is to be tmated. thisTiailoI Chatt«ol Anjoa to Cimabue'a 
itndio took place in I2li7; but neither the MaiespiDiDoiVillanimentioQ 
it. and the old belief that the Borgo AUegri owed ila DBtue to the popDler 
rejoicing at thftt time is dow somevhM discredited. See Vosui, Le 
Hotmier, 1&46, voL i. p. 226, note 1. Gino Cappooi, in bis Storia dtlla 
Bepubbtiea di Firente, vol. L p. 157, reluaes however to reject (b* 
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is: 
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«thiiBiaati<i honour to the an arisen among them from the 
dead. If we rightly consider the matter, it is not a IJttIa 
wonderful that a whole community should thus have hailed 
the presence in their midst of a new spirit of power and 
b«auty. It proves the widespread sensibility of the Ftorenilnca 
to things of beauty, and shows the syntpiiihy which, ema- 
nating from the people, was destined to inspire and brace the 
axtist for bis work.' 

In a dark transept of B. Maria Novella, raised by steps 
ftbove the level of the charch, atlll bangs thia famous 
' Madonna ' of the Racellai— not tar, perhaps, from the spot 
where Boocaodo'a youths and maidens met that Tuesday 
nomuig in the year of the great plague ; nor far, again, from 
where the solitary woman, beautiful beyond belief, conversed 
with Machiavelli on the morning of the first of May in 1527.* 
We who can call to mind the scenes that picture has looked 
down upon— we who have studied the rise and decadence of 
painting throughout Italy from this beginning evon to the 
last work of the latest Bolognese — may do well to visit it with 
reverence, and to ponder on the race of mighty masters whose 
lineage hers lakes its origin. 

Cimabue did not free his style from what are called 
Bysanline or Romanesque mannerisms. To unpractised eyes 
hia saints and angels, with their stiff draperies and angular 
atdtttdea, though they exhibit stateliness and majesty, belong 
to the nme tribe as the grim mosaics and gaunt frescoes of 
hil predaoeBBors. It is only after careful comparison that we 
duwOTer. in this picture of the Rucellai for example, a 
diitinetly fresh endeavour to express emotion and to depict 
life. The outstretched arms of the infant Christ have been 
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copied from nature, not merely borrowed from tradition. 
The ELK kneeliug angels display variety of attitude GOited to 
eeveral afaades of devout affection and adoring Bervice. The 
head of the Madonna, heavy as it is and conventional in type, 
still strives to represent maternal afTecUon mingled with an 
almost melancholy reverence. Prolonging our study, we are 
led to ask whether the painter might not have pointed more 
freely had he chosen — whether, in fact, he was not bound 
down to the antique mode of presenlatioD consecrated by 
devout tradition. This question occurs with even greater 
force before the wall-paintings ascribed to Cimabne in the 
church of S. Francis at Assisi. 

It remained for Giotto Bondone, bom at Vespignano in 
1276, just at the date of Niccola Pisano's death, to carry 
painting in bis lifetime even further than the Pisan sculptor 
had advanced the sister art. Cimabue, so runs a legend 
luckily not yet discredited, found the child Giotto among the 
sheep-folds on the solemn Tuscan bill-side, drawing with 
boyish art the outhne of a sheep upon a stone.' The master 
recognised his talent, and took him from his father's cottage 
to the Florentine bottc'ja, much as young Haydn was taken 
by Beuter to S. Stephen's at Vienna. Gifted with a large 
and comprehensive intellect, capable of sustained labour, and 
devoted with the unaffected ^eal of a good craftsman to his 
art, Giotto in the course of his long career filled Italy with 
work that taught succeeding centuries of painters. As we 
travel from Padua in the north, where his Arena Chapel sets 
forth the legend of Mary and the life of Christ in a series of 
incomparable frescoes, southward to Naples, where he adorned 
the convent of S. Chiara, we meet with Giotto in almost 

' I wish I could here traDscribe the mosl beautiful passage from 
BoBkiu'B Giotla and his Works in Padua, pp. II, 12, dpscribiog the 
cantrsst between Ibe landscape of Valdamo aud the landscape of t)<s 
hillB of the Mugello district. I can onlj refer readers to the book, 
printed lor the Amndel Sooielf , leSl. 
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everj city. The * PoGsion of our Lord ' and the ' Allegories 
of S. Francis ' were painted by him at Assid. S. Peter's at 
Konie Btill shows his mosuio of the ' Ship of the Church.' 
Florence raises his wonderful bell-tower, that lily among 
cunpanili, to the sky ; and preserves two chapels of S. Croce, 
illaminat«d by him with paintings from the stories of 8. 
Francis and S. John. In the chapel of the Podesta he drew 
the portraits of Dante, Brunetto Latini.and Charles of Valoia. 
And these are but a tithe of his productions. Nothing, 
indeed, in the history of art is more remarkable than the 
fertility of this originative genius, no less induetrious in 
labour than fniitliil of results for men who followed him. 
The sound common sense, the genial temper, and the hamout 
of the man, as we leam to know him in tales made cur- 
rant by Vasari and the novelists, help to explain how he 
achieved bo moch, with energy so untiring and with excellence 
80 even. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Giotto and his scholars, 
within the space of little more than half a centnry, painted 
out Dpon the walls of the churches and public palaces ol 
Italy every great conception of the Middle Ages. And this 
they achieved withont ascetic formalism, energetically, but 
always reverently, aiming at expressing life and dramatising 
Bcriptore history. The tale told about Giotto's first essay in 
drawing might be chosen as a parable : he was not found 
b«nealh a church roof tracing a mosaic, but on the open 
mountain, trj-ing to draw the portrait of the living thing 
eonmiitted to his care. 

What, therefore, Giotto gave to art was, before all things 
else, vitality. His Madormas are no longer symbols of a 
certain phase of pious awe, but pictures of maternal love. 
The Bride of God suckles her divine infitnt with a smiie. 
watohea him playing with a bird, or stretches out her arms 
to taka him when be turns crying from the hands of the 
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circumcising priest. By cboosing incidents like these from 
real home-life, Giotto, through his painting, humanised the 
mysteries of bith, and brought them close to common 
feeling. Nor was the change less in his method than his 
motives. Before hia day painting had been without composi- 
tion, without charm of colour, without suggestion of move- 
ment or the play of Uving energy. He first knew how to 
distribute figures in the given space with perfect balance, and 
how to mass them together in animated groups agreeable to 
the eye. He caught varied and traudent shades of emotion, 
and esprcsaed them by the posture of the body and the play 
of feature. The hues of morning and of evening served him. 
Of all painters he was most successful in preserving the 
clearness and the hght of pure, well'tempered colours. His 
power of telling a story by gesture and action is unique in its 
peculiar simplicity. There are no ornaments or accessories 
Id his picttires. The whole force of the artist has been con- 
centrated on rendering the image of the life conceived by 
him. Relying on his knowledge of human nature, and seek- 
ing only to make his subject intelhgible, no painter is more 
unaffectedly pathetic, more unconsciously majestic. While 
under the influence of hia genius, we are sincerely glad that 
the requisite science for clever imitation of landscape and 
architectural backgrounds was not forlhcomin" in his age. 
Art had to go through a toilsome period of geometrical 
and anatomical pedantry, before it could venture, in the 
frescoes of Michael Angelo and Raphael, to return with 
greater wealth of knowledge on a higher level to the divine 
simplicity of Its childhood in Giotto. 

In the drawing of the figure Giotto was surpassed by many 
meaner artists of the fifteenth century. Nor had he that 
quality of genius which selects a high type of beauty, and is 
Bcrupnloua to shun the commonplace. The faces of even his 
most sacred personages are often almost vulgar. In his choice 
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of modelB for saints and apostles we already trace the Floren- 
tine instinct for contemporary portraiture. Yet, though hii 
knowledge of anatomy waa defective, and his taste was 
realistic, Qiotto solved the great problem of figurative art 
(ar better than more learned and fastidious painters. He never 
failed to make it manifest that wliat he meant to repreeent 
was living. Even to the non-existent he gave the semblance 
of reality. We cannot help believing in his angels leaning 
waist-deep from the blue sky, wringing tlieir bands in agony 
above the Cross, pacing Hbe deacons behind Christ when He 
washes the feet of His disciples, or sitting watchful and serene 
upon the empty sepulchre. He was, moreover, essentially a 
&«aco-paint«r, working with rapid decision on a large scale, 
aitning at broad effects, and willing to sacrifice subtlety to 
cteamees of expression. The health of his wliole nature and 
bia robust good sense are everywhere apparent in his sohd, 
omorete, human work of art. There is do trace of mysticism, 
no ecstatic piety, nothing morbid or hysterical, in his imagina- 
tion. Imbuing whatever he handled with the force and 
freabness of actual existence, Giotto approached the deep 
things of the Christian faith and the legend of S. Francis in 
the spirit of a man bent simply on realising the objects of his 
belief as facts. His allegories of * Poverty,' ' Chastity,' and 
' Obedience,' at Aasisi, are as beautiful and powerfully felt as 
they are oareftdly oonstructed. Yet they conceal no abstruse 
spiritual meaning, but are plainly painted ' for tlie poor laity 
of love to read.' The artist poet who coloured the virginal 
form of Poverty, with the briars beneath her feet and the 
s blooming round her forehead, proved by his well-known 
cantone that he was free from monastic (juiiotism, and 
look a practical view of the value of worldly wealth.' Hie 
faomaly humour saved him from the exaltation and the 
childishness that formed the weakness of the Franciscan 
■ Bee Trueobi, Fomt JfaliaM tntiitt, vol. U. p. 8. 
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reTival. By the same firm grasp upon reality he created 
more than mere abstractions in his chiaroscuro figoree of 
the virtaes and vices at Padua. Fortitude and Justice, Faith 
and Envy, are gifted hj him with a real corporeal existence. 
They seem fit to play their parts with other concrete person- 
alities upon the stage of this world's history. Giotto in truth 
possessed a share of that power which belonged to the Greek 
sculptors. He embodies myths in physical forms, adequate 
to their intellectual meaning. This was in part the secret of 
the influence he exercised over the scuipiors of the second 
period ; ' and had the conditions of the age been fovourable to 
such development, some of the allegorical types created by him 
might have passed into the Pantheon of popular worship aa 
deities incarnate. 

The birth of Italian painting is closely connected with the 
religious life of the Italians. The building of the church of 
8- Francis at Assisigave it the first great impulse; and to the 
piety aroused by 8. Francis throughout Italy, but mostly in 
the valleys of the Apennines, it owed its animating spirit in 
the fourteenth century. The church of Assisi is double. One 
structure of nave, and choir, and transept, is imposed upon 
another ; and the walls of both, from floor to coping-stone, 
are covered with fresco — painted pictures taking here the 
place occupied by mosaic in such churches as the cathedral of 
Ihlonreale, or by coloured glass in the northern cathedrals of 
the pointed style. Many of these frescoes date from years 
before the birth of Giotto. Giunta the Pisaii. Gaddo Gaddi, 
and Cimabue, are supposed to have worked there, painfully 
continuing or feebly struggling to throw off the decadent 
traditions of a dying art. In their school Giotto laboured, 
and modem painting arose with the movement of new life 
beneath his brush. Here, pondering in his youth upon the 
Btory of Christ's soffering, and in his later manhood on the 
■ See above, pp. ST-83. 
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Tirtaes of 8. Francis and his tow, he learned the secret of 
giving the semblance of Sesb and blood reality to Cbristian 
ihaught. Ria achievement was nothing less than this. The 
Creation, the Fall, the Redemption of the World, the moral 
diacipliiie of man, the Judgment, and the final state of bliss or 
misery^all these he quickened into beautiful and breaching 
forms. Those were noble days, when the painter hod literally 
acres of walls given hira to cover ; when the whole belief of 
Christendom, grasiied by his own faith, and firmly rooted in 
the &ith of the people runnd him, as yet unimpaired by alien 
emanations ^m the world of classic cultnre, had to be set 
forth for the first time in art. His work was then a Bible, ft 
compendium of grave divinity and human history, a book 
embracing all things needful for the spiritual and the civil 
lite of roan. He spoke to men who could not read, for whom 
there were no printed pages, but whose heart received his 
teaching tlirough the eye. Thus painting was not then what 
it b now, a decoration of existence, but a potent and efficient 
agent in the education of the race. Such opportunities do not 
occur twice in the same age. Once in Greece for the pagan 
world ; once in Italy for the modem world ;— that mast aoffice 
for the education of the human race. 

Like Niccola Pisano, Giotto not only founded a school 
in bia native city, but spread his manner far and wide over 
Italy, so that the first period of tlie history of painting is the 
Giottesqne. TheGaddi of Florence, Giottino, Puccio Capanna, 
the LorenEetti of Siena, 8pinello of Arezzo, Andrea 0^cagnl^ 
Domenico Veneziano, and the leaser artists of the I'isan Campo 
Banto, were either formed or influenced by him. To give &u 
account of the frescoes of these painters would be to describe 
how the religious, social, and philosophical oonooptions of the 
fourteenth century found complete expreasioD in fonn and 
colour. By means of allegory and [nctared scene they drew 
the portrait of the Middle Age in Italy, performing jointly and 
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in combination with the foUowera of Niccola Pisauo what 
Dante had done singly bjr his poetry. 

It has often been remarked that the drama of the life 
beyond this world— its prologne in the courts of death, the 
tragedy of judgment, and the final state of bliss or misery 
prepared for souls — preoccupied the miiid of the Italians at the 
cloae of the Middle Ages. Every city had its pictorial repre- 
Bentation of the ' Dies Irte ; ' and nithin this framework the 
artist was free to set forth his philosophy of human nature, 
adding such touches of satire or admonition as suited hia own 
temper or the circumstances of the plaee for which he worked. 
Dante's poem has immortalised this moment of Italian consci- 
ousness, when the belief in another world was used to intensify 
the emotions of this life — when the iuscrutable darkness toward 
which men travel beoame for them a black and pohshed mirror 
reflecting with terrible luminousness the events of the present 
and the past. So familiar had the Italians become with the 
theme of death artistically treated, that they did not shrink 
from acted pageants of the tragedy of Hell. Giovanni Villani 
tells us that in 1304 the companies and clubs of pleasure, 
formed for making festival throughout the town of Florence 
on the 1st of May, contended with each other for the prize of 
novelty and rarity in sports provided for the people. Among 
the rest, the Borgo S. Friano had it cned about the streets, 
that whoeo wished for news from the other world, should 
find himself on )Iayday on the bridge Carraja or the neigh- 
bouring banks of Amo. And in Amo they contrivtd stages 
upon l>aats and various small craft, and made the semblance 
and figure of Hell there with flames and other pains and 
torments, with men dressed as demons horrible to see ; and 
others had the shape of naked souls ; and these they gave unto 
those divers tortures with exceeding great crying and groaning 
and confusion, the which seemed hateful and appaUing unto 
eyes and ears. The novelty of the sport drew many citiaen^ 
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nnd the bridge Carr^a, then of wood, was so crowded that it 
brake in sereinl places and fell wilh the folk upon it, whereby 
were many killed and drowned, and many were disabled ; and 
as the crier had proclaimed, bo now in death went much folk 
la learn news of the other world.' 

Buch being the temper of the people, we find that soma 
of the greatest works of art in thU age were paintings ot 
D^ath and Hell, Heaven and Judgment. Urcagna, in the 
blrozxi Chapel of S. Maria Novella, eet forth these scene'' 
with a wonderful blending of beauty and grotesque invention 
Id the treatment of the Inferno he strove to delineate the 
whole geography of Dante's first cantica, tracing the sue- 
ceanve circles and introducing the various episodes com> 
memorated by the poet. Inlert^sting aa this work may be for 
tbo illnstratioD of the ' Divine Comedy ' as understood by 
Dante's immediate successors, we turn from it with a sense 
of reli^ to admire the saints and angels ranged in goodly 
row, 'each burning upward to his point of bliss.' whereby the 
pointer has depicted Paradise. Early Italian art has nothing 
mora truly beautiful to offer than the white-robed Madonna 
kneeling at the judgment seat of ChrisL* 



' The vondertal bMulj of OrckKns'i (mai. proflli mfUr prufll« laid 
toggtbst Uk> Lliea in k gardeD borJcr. on only ba Jiaeovtreil atlrr loii|{ 
■Md;. It hM bMD 017 good lartun« to civnine. through the kladnMi ot 
tin. Uiglord Butt, ot AldermaitoD. ■ large Mrin of tnwinKi. laiien ohloRf 
bj Ih* Kight Iton. A. H. I.ajaid, from the (rrncuta ot OlutleniiM and 
CiliBr earlj maalcrs. whi«h. by lh« lalection of »iiiip1e (orm in outline, 
dsmonatrata not unlflhr jtrand cani<'OsitiaD ot thcH relipoiu painlini{i, 
bat slM th« in«onip«niblr luwlinim ot tlinr Irpei. Uow gtMl t)is 
Trcerahufi were a* itrauKhI»m«n. hiv ima^naljve wan th* beaulj ot 
t!i*ir ooncaption, «an bo bni ai'prortalcd \>j thti* artilteially Mpatatiiig 
Ihctt d«ifCD train thrir eolourinh'- Tie wmblanceot archainD diiappean, 
•od Isavu a vi*ion ol pair Wnulr. o^illcale and tpiritual. Thaoollcolion 
to whiab I ksM alluJvd wt* mail* annte ;»art ago. when aooeai to llie 
•«]|-p«lfllIiWi of Italj lor ibc purpoac ot Uaeing «»» «till poMibU. U 
ta«lodw Doarlj tba whole ot Loteiui.-Itl'( work in the SaU d«IU PSM^ 
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It will be felt hy every genuine atndent of art that if 
Orcagna painted these frescoee in S. Maria Novella, whereof 
there is no doubt, he could not have executed the wall-paint* 
mgs in the Campo Santo at Pisa attributed to him by Vasari, 
To what artists or artist we owe those three grave and awful 
panels, may still be regarded an open question.' At the 
end of the southern wall of the cemetery, exposed to a cold 
and equal north light from (he cloister windows, these great 
compositions, after the lapse of live centuries, bring us face 
to face with the moat earnest thoughts of mediaeval Chris- 
tianity. Their main purpose seems to be to illustrate the 
advantage of the ascetic over the secular mode of life, and to 
school men into UWng with the fear of death before their eyes. 
The hrst displays the solitary vigils, self-imposed penances, 
cruel temptations, firm endurance, and beatific virions of the 
anchorites in the Thebaid. The second is devoted to the 
triumph of Death over the pomp, strength, wealth, and 
beauty of the world. The third reveals a grimly realistic and 
yet awfully imaginative vision of judgment, such as it has 
rarely been granted to a painter to conceive. Thus to the 
awakening soul of the Italians, on the threshold of the 
modem era, with the sonnets of Petrarch and the stones of 
Boccaccio sounding in their memories, this terrible master 
presented the three saddest phantoms of the ^fiddle Agra — 
t!ie spectre of death omnipotent, the solitude of the desert as 
the only refuge from a sinful and doomed world, the dread of 
rouch of GJoUo. Uie QoZKoli (rescoei at S. Gemignano, frescoes of the 
Veronese mastfrs »nd of the Fsdnaii Baptiptiirj. a greal deal of Piero 
delta Francesco. Manlegna, Luini, Caudeazio Ferrari. Pintaricchio, 
MaiioliDo, Ac. The eiirlieit maElerg ot Arena. Pisa, Sicca. UrbJno are 
cspiooslj' illaetrated. while lew horgbs or hamlela ot the Tu&can tad 
Uiubrian dUtricia have been left Dovisiled. 

' See Crone and Cavaicaselle. vol. i. pp. 445—151, for a diacaggioa at 
the question- The; incline lo the authorship of Fietro and Ambrogio 
LoreuxettL But the last Florentine edition ol Vasari renderi thi< 
D^iuion 49ubtlnl. 
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Divine justice inc^xorable and ine^'itablo. In tlio§6 piles of 
the protniscnous and abandoned dead, those fiends and angels 
poised in mid-air stnigi^ling for souls, tbose blind and 
mutilated beggars vainly besieging Death with prayers and 
imprecations for deliverance, while she desconds in her robe 
of woven wire to mow down with her scythe the Imights 
and ladies in their garden of delight ; again in those horses 
Bnuffing at the open graves, those countesses and princes face 
to fac« with skeletons, those serpents coiling round the fiesli 
of what was once fair youth or moid, those multitudes of 
guilty men and women trembling beneath the trump of the 
archangel— tearing their cheeks, their hair, their breasts in 
agony, because they see Hell through the prison-b&rH, and 
bear the raging of its fiends, and feel the clasp upon their 
wrists &nd ankles of clawed hairy demon hands ; in all this 
terrific amalgamation of sinister and tragic ideas, vividly 
presented, full of coarse dramatic power, and intensified by 
faith in their material reality, the Lorenzelti brethren, if 
theirs be indeed the hands that painted here, suntmed up 
the nightmares of the Middle Age and bequeathed an ever 
memorable picture of its desolate preoccupations to tiie rising 
world. Tbey have called to their aid poetry, and history, and 
legend. Bocoaceto supplies them with the garden scene of 
yoalbs and damaela dancing among roses, while the plague i<t 
M their gates, and death is in the air above. From I'etrarch 
they have borrowed the form and mystic robe of Dontli 
herself.' Uguccione della Faggiuola has sat for the portrait 
of the Captain who must quail before the terrors of the tomb, 
utd Cftstmccio Castracane is the strong man cut off in tha 
of bis age. The prisons of the Visoonti have di^ 

' Ed nnk donna involu in vcala twgra, 
Goo Dn furor ijiiftl io noa to m mai 
Al tempo J*' giganti (oiuie a Fl^gra. 

Triut/o dtUA Morte, cap. i. n* 
Ut 
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gorged their victims, cast adrift witli maiming th&t makes 
life ucendor&ble but does oot liasten death.' The i&zar 
houses and the charnela have been ransacked for forms of 
grisly decay. Thus the whole work is not merely ' an hiero- 
glyphical and shadowed lesson ' of ascetic philosophy ; it is 
also a reaUsation of medi>eval life in its cruellest intensity and 
most uncompromising truth. For mere beauty these painters 
had but little regard." Their diatribntion of the subjects 
chosen for treatment on each panel shows, indeed, a keen 
sense for the value of dramatic contrast and a masterly power 
of varying while combining the composition. Their chief aim. 
however, is to produce the utmost realism of effect, to trans- 
late the poignancy of passion, the dread certainty of doom, 
into forms of unmistakable fidelity. Therefore they do not 
shrink from prosaic and revolting details. The knight who 
has to hold his nose above the open grave, the lady who 
presses her cheek against her band with a spasm of distress, 
the horse who pricks his ears and snorts with open nostrils, 
the grooms who start aside like savage creatures, all suggest 
the loathsomeness of death, its physical repulsiveness. In 
the ' L&at Judgment ' the same kind of dramatic force is used 
to heighten a subhme conception. The crouching attitude 
and the shrouded face of the Archangel Raphael, whose eyes 
alone are visible above the hand that he has thrust forth 
&om his cloak to hide the grief he feels, prove more 
emphatically than any less reahstic motive could have done, 

• On a seroU abore these wretches is written thia l^end : — 

Daechi prosperilade tn ha lasciati, 

marte, medioina i' ogni pena, 

Deh vieni a dame omai 1' ultima oena. 

> Thia might be used as an argnment against the Lorenzetti hypo- 
thesis i tot theii work at Siena is emioenlly beautif uL 
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how terrible, even for the chernbic beingB to whoae goftrdian- 
Bhip the human race has be«n assigned, will be the trumpet 
of the wrath of God,' Studying these frescoes, we canuot but 
reflect what nen.'e8, what brains, what hearts encased in triple 
brass the men who thought and felt thus must have possessed. 
They make as comprehend not mere!; the stem and savu^'e 
temper of the Middle Agea, but the intense and fiery ebulli- 
tion of the Benaissance, into which, as by a sudden hberation, 
so much imprisoned pent-up force was driven. 

A different bat scarcely less important phase of medinvat 
thought 18 imaged in the frescoes of the Cappella degli Spa- 
gnvoli in 8. Maria Novella.* Dogmatic theolog>' is here in the 
oacend&nt. \\'hile S. Francis bequeathed a legend of singular 
suavity and beauty, overtlowing with the milk of charity and 
mildness, (o the Church, S. Dominio asaamed the attitude 



■ Tb« altitDcIci and tbe eyes of Ibie srch&afcel have ui uni^natire 
potooor beyond that of mj other motive used bj an; painter M megMt 
tb« tartar oT ths Dirt /m. Bimplioit; and truth of viiion in tha atltit 
bava hepa touchad the Tsrjr aumtnit ol intenM dramatic prewnlalion. 

' Tba ' Triumph of 3. Thomas AijuinaK.' in this cloi*ter-ohap«l, haa 
lonH bMD d«elar«d the work o( Taildeo Oaddi. ' The Triumph ot Ui« 
Churdi Militant.' and Ilia ■ ConMoratioo of S. Dominic.' uaod to b« 
awaihad, on tbe faith ol VasatI, to Sinioni Uartini of Siena. bide> 
ta maiD (abjMl, thi« vast watl-painiing ia ipecialli int«- 
H on aooonnt of ita porliaili. The work ha« a deoidedlf Sicncia 
: batreoent critic! are inclined toaacign it loacettain Audrvo, 
at Florenoe. S« Crowe and Cataleaaelle. vol. ii. p. 89. The lame 
!a doubt the hand of Taddeo Gaddi in the ' Triumph of S. Thomai.' 
«al. L p. 874. and remark that ' llieae production* ol the art ot ttia 
foartevDtb eentury are. indeed, cecond-clan works, executed b; pupila 
ot iba 8ian«M and f lorenttne Mhool. and onworlhy ul the high praiup 
h)w ever been given to them.' Whatfver ma; be ultimatalj 
ll aboot the qaeation of thrir aulhonhip and pictorial merit, their 
} the BtudeDl ot Italian painUnR in relation t« tnetliaival 
lltontht will atwaja ramain Indiapalable. few baildinfti in the lengUl 
and bicadth o( Italy poame eiMb olaiint oa our attentioD aa llw CapptUa 
diCliB 
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of the saint miiitant and orthodox. Dante's words about 

L'amoroEO drado' 
Delia fede Crutiana, il santo atleta, 
BeoigDO a' suoi, ed a' nemioi cmdo, 

omit nothing that is seeded to characterise the impression 
produced upon the Christian worid by this remorBcleaa foe of 
beresy, this champion of the faith who dealt iu butcheries and 
burnings. S. Francis taught love ; S. Dominic taught wrath : . 
and both, perhaps, were needed for the safety of the mediteval 
Church — the one by resuscitating the spirit of the Gospels, the 
other by resisting the intrusion of alien ideals ere the time for 
tlieir triumph had arrived. What the painters of these freBcoes 
undertook to dehneate for the Dominicans of Florence, was the 
fabric of society sustained and held together by the action of 
inquisitors and doctors issued from their order. The Pope 
vith his Cardinals, the Emperor with his C-ouncil, represent 
the two chief forces of Christendom, as conceived by the 
medieeval jurists and the school of Dante. Seated on thrones, 
they are ready to rise in defence of Holy Church, symbolised 
by a picture of S. Maria del Fiore. Al their feet the black 
and white hounds of the Dominican order — Domini canes, 
according to the monkish pun — are hunting heretical wolves- 
Opposite this painting is the apotheosis of S. Thomas Aquinas. 
Beneath the footstool of this ' dumb os of Sicily,' as he was 
called, grovel the beresiarchs— Arius, Sabelhus, Averroos. At 
again a lower level, as though supporting the saint on either 
hand, are ranged seven sacred and seven profane sciences, each 
with its chief representative. Thus Ehetoric and Cicero, Ci^il 
Law and Justinian, Speculative Theology and tbe Areopagite, 
Practical Theology and Peter Lombard, Geometry and Euclid, 
Arithmetic and Abraham, are grouped together. It will be 
' The »iii"r 
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TRroMPH OF S. THOMAS AQU1SA3 



■cpD Utat the whole lesrmng of the Itfiddle Age— its pbUo- 
Bophy u well as its divinity— is here combined as in a figured 
abstract, for the wise to comment on and for the simple to 
pemse. None can avoid drawing the lesson that knowledge 
exists for the serrice of the Church, and that the Clmrch, 
while she instructs society, will claim complete obedience to 
her decrees. The ipse dixit of the Dominican author of the 
'Suunia' is law. 

Sach frescoes, by no means uncommon in Dominican 
cloisters, still retain great interest for the stuilent of scholastic 
thought. In the church of S. Maria Sopra Minerva at Rome, 
where Galileo was afterwards compelled to sign his famous 
retractation, Filippino Lippi painted another triumph of B. 
Thomaa, conceived in the spirit of Taddeo Gadili's, bnt 
etpresaed with the freedom of the middle Renaissance. Nor 
should we neglect to notice the remarkable picture by Traini 
in 8. Caterina at Pisa. Here the doctor of Aquino is repre- 
Eeuted in an aureole surrounded by a golden sphere or disc, 
on the edge of which are placed the four evangelists, together 
with Moses and S. Paul.' At his side, within the baniisbed 
sphere, Plato and Aristotle stand upright, holding th« 
'Tinmns' and the 'Ethics' in their hands. Christ in glory 
is above the group, emitting from His month three rays upnn 
the bead of S. Thomas. Single rays descend in like wanner 
upon the evang«Usts and Moses and S. Paul, They, like Plato 
ud Aristotle, hold open books; and rnya from these eight 
Tolaues Bouverge upon the head of the angelical doctor, who 
becomea the focus, as it were, of all the beams sent forth from 
Christ and from the classic teachers, whether directly effusi-d 



■ ETCTjthioK outlide thii gotd^n i 
•Iptifj aa iwavfirm riwn. or heKVCn Ol 
OrMki arc iniide lh« golden ipbere of i 
t)w baniarcbi and Uithlul. Ktwini j 
re^is hii AUu oI Ulatlratioiu. 
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or transmitted through the writers of the Bible. S. Thomaa 
lastly holds a. book open in bis hand, and carries others on bis 
lap ; while hnea of light are shed from these npon two bands 
of the faithful, chiefly Dominican monka, arranged on each 
&ide of his footstool. Averroes lies prostrate beneath hia teet 
with his book face downwards, lightning -smitten by a shaft 
from the leaves of the volume in the saint's baud, whereon ia 
written : veriCalem vuditabitur guttur Tneum el labia mea 
delestabuntur impiiim.' 

This picture, afterwards repeated by Beno£ZO Gozzoli with 
some change in the persons,* has been minntely described, 
because it is important to bear in mind the measure of inspira- 
tion conceded by the uiediteval Church to the fathers of Greek 
pbi!03ophy,andherntter detestation ofthe peripatetic traditions 
transmitted through the Arabic by Arerroea. Averroes, thongh 
Dante placed him with the great souls of pagan civilisation in 
the first circle of Inferno,' was regarded as the protagonist of 
in6delity. The myth of incrediihty that gathered round his 
memory and made him hated in the Middle Ages, has been 
traced with exquisite dehcacy by Benan,' who shows that his 
name became a rallying point for freethinkers. Scholars like 
Fetrai'ch were eager to confute his sect, and artists used him 
as a symbol of materialistic disbelief. Thus we meet with 
Averroes among the lost souls in the Pisan Campo Santo, 
distinguished as usual by his turban and long beard. On the 
other hand, the frank acceptance of pagan philosophy, insofar 
as it could be accommodated to the doctrine of the Church, finds 
full expression in the art of this early period. On the walls of 
the Palazzo Puhblico at Siena were painted the figures of 

' 'Foe mr nioath sbull Bpeak truth ; and wickednesa ia an abomi. 
nation to raj lip.i.' — Prov. viii. 7. 

■ Goiioli's picture is now in the Louvre. I think GuiUaamB da 
BaiBt AmoQT takes the place ot Aveiroes. 

• Inf. iv. 144. 

* 4vcn-oi3 tl I'Aitrttiitmt, pp. 236-310. 
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CariUB Dentatus and Cato,' while the pavement of the Dtiomo 
obowed Ilermea Trismegistus inatruclin^ both a pagan and 
a Chriatian, and Socrates ascending the steep hill of virtue. 
Perugino, some years later, decorated the Sala del Gambia at 
Perugia with the heroes, philosophers, and worthies of the 
ancient world, We are tlms led by a gradual progress np to 
th« final achievement of Raphael in the Vatican. Separating 
the antique from the Christian tradition, but placing them 
upon an equaUty in his art, Raphael made the ' School of 
Athens' an epitome of Greek and Roman wisdom, while in 
the * Dispute of the Sacrament ' lie symbolised the Church in 
bMT«n and Church on earth. 

Another class of ideas, no less illustrative of medimv&lism, 
can be studied in the Palazzo Fubblico at Siena. There, on the 
walls of the Sala della Pace or de' Nove, may be seen the fres- 
coes whereby Ambrogio Lorenzetti expressed theories of society 
and government peculiar to his age.^ The panels are three in 
nomber. In the first the painter has delineated the Commune 
of Siena by an imperial male figure in the prime of life, throned 
on a judgment -seat, holding a sceptre in his right hand and a 
medallion of Justice in bis left.' He wears no coronet, but a 
bargber's cap; and bencnth bis footstool are the Itomaa 
twins, suckled by the sbe-nolf.* Above bis bead in the air 

* In the ohapcl. The; ue thu iroik of Tadit(rt> di Baitolo. tnd 
bni' ItiiB "mwription : • Spccohiairvi in eostoro, sni chc rpRgetc.' Tha 
nwdi»ral punlFTS ol Itkljr Wrned I(>kkidb of civiUt; &nd goinninDiil u 
villinillj liooi clutiic»] trwiitioD, aa thej deduced the leBaoni ot pietj 
and godlj livtnt; fiom the Bibte. Herein tbej were Bkio to DaDte. who 
efaoM Virgil lor the Bj^ibol of the hum&n undent t>nditii; and Bwtnc* 
tot tha ijinbol of divina wiadnni. revealed to Dua in Tliecdog;. 

* Ha began hi* work in 1337. 

* A aimilu mode of ifmbolising the Commone ia ohoaan in tha baa- 
rstiata of Arahbiahop Tailati'i lomb al Arauo, wbate the diteord ot tlw 
eil; ia nprcaantad hj an old man of giRantla Btators, throned and 
naltcastad b? the bnrgheri, wbo are tearing out hia bair b; bkndtata. 
Don Ihia flgnrs ia wrillen ' II Comune Pelato.' 

* Tbaaa w«te adopted ai the tumign of Ijieoa, tn tbe UiJdIe Agea. 
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float Faith, Charity, ajid Hope — the Christian virtues ; vihWa 
Jastice, Temperance, Maguonimitj, Prudence, Fortitude, and 
Peace, six women, crowned, and with appropriate emblems, 
are enthroned beside him. The majestic giant of the Com- 
mune towers above them all in bulk and stature, as though 
to indicat« the people's sovereignty. The virtues are hia 
assessors and inspirers — he is King. Beneath the d^a 
occupied by these supreme personages, are ranged on either 
hand mailed and visored cavaliers, mounted on chargers, the 
gnardiajis of the Stat«. All the citizens in their degrees 
advance toward the throne, carrying between them, pair 
by pair, a rope received from the bands of Concord ; while 
some who have transgressed her laws, are being brought with 
bound hands to the judgment-seat. Concord herself, being 
less the virtue of the government than of the governed, is 
Beated on a line with the burghers in a place apart beneath 
the throne of Civil Justice, who is allegorised as the dispenser 
of rewards and punishments, as well as controller of the 
armed force and the purse of the community. The whole of 
this elaborate allegory suffers by the language of description. 
Those who hare seen it, and who are ^miliar with Sienese 
chronicles, feel that, artistically laboured as the painter's 
work may be, every figure had a passionate and intense 
meaning for him.' His picture is the epitome of government 
conducted by a sovereign people. Nor can we fail to be 
struck with the beauty of some details. The pale earnest 
faces of the horsemen are eminently chivalrous, with knightly 

' tn Che year I33G, juet before Ambrogto betmn to painl, the SieneM 
Itepablio h&d concluded a le&gue with Florence tor the mainlenftOM ol 
the Guelf part; The Monte de' Nove still ruled the citj with patriotio 
epirit and equity, and had not yet become a (orceful oliiiarch;. The 
poser of the YiMJonli was tlUl in its cradle : tbe great plngua had not 
devastated Tuscuiy. Aa early as 1355 the whole of the fait order 
repreMDled by Ambrogio was shaken to tbe foandaiion. and Siena 
deserved tbe words applied to it by De CotnouDM. See Vol. L, Apt oj 
llie Dtspoli, p. 102, note 2. 
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r written on their calm and fearless featares. Peace, 
reclining at ease upon her pillow, is a lovely woman in loose 
raiment, her hair wreathed with faloBsoms, in Ler hand an 
olive brand), her feet reposing upon casque and shield. She 
is like a painted elutue, making us wonder whether the 
artist had not copied her from the ' Aphrodite ' of Lysippns, 
ere tlie 8ienese destroyed this statoe in their dread of 
paganism.' 

In the other two panels of this hall Ambrogio Lorenzetti 
painted the contrast of good and bad government, harmony 
and diacord. A city full of brawls and bloodshed is set ia 
Opposition to one where the dance and viol do not cease, 
llerchanta are plundered as they issue from the gates on one 
side ; on the other, trains of Bumpter mules are securely 
winding along mountniti paths. Tyranny, with all the vices 
for his council and with Terror for prime minister, presides 
over the ill-govemed town. The burghers of tlte happy 
eommnne follow trade or pleasure, as the; list ; a beautiful 
winged genius, inscribed ' Securitas, ' floats above their citadel. 
It should be added that in both these pictures the aidutec* 
tore ia the same ; for the painter bos designed to teach how 
different may be the state of one and the same city according 
to Ua form of government. Such then were the vivid imagea 
whereby Ambrogio Lorenzetti expressed the mediRiival curse 
of discord, and the ideal of a righteous rule. It is only 
necessary to read the ' Diario Sanese ' of Allegretto Allegretli 
in order to see that he drew no fancy picture. The torchlight 
proeesaion of burghers swearing amity by couples in the 
cathedral there described, receives exact pictorial illustration 
in the freaoo of the Sala della Pace.* Siena, by her bloody 
' Bio, petTonelf b«iit on ■tlgmstining whatever in luUan art 
nof the BenaiMtno, deprpoUies this lovely (orm of I>Ma. L'AH 



Chrtlint, Tol. 1. 

■ 8m Hiiralori, vnl xiii 
Aft c/ Ou Dfiiot*. p. iXD. 
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foctiona and her passionate peacematdngs, expressed in daily 
action what the painter had depicted oa her paJac« walls. 

The method of treatment adopted for these chapters has 
obliged me to give priority to Florence, and to speak of 
the two Lorenzetti, Pietro in the Pisan Campo Santo and 
Ambrogio in the Sala della Pace at Siena, as thongh they 
were followers of Giotto ; so true is it that the main carrents 
of Tuscan art were governed by Florentine influences, and 
that Giotto's genius made itself felt in all the work of his 
inmiediate successors. It must, however, be obsen-ed that 
painting had an independent origin among the Sienese, &nd 
that Guido da Siena may claim to rank even earlier th&n 
Cimabue.' In the year 1260, just before engaging in their 
duel with Florence, the Sienese dedicated their city to the 
Virgin ; and the victory of Montaperti, following immediately 
upon this vow, gave a marked impulse to their piety.' The 
early masters of Siena devoted themselves to religious paint- 
ings, especially to pictures of Kladonna suited for chapels and 
oratories. We find upon these mystic panels an ecstasy of 
adoration and a depth of fervour which are aUen to the more 
sober spirit of Florence, combined with an almost in&jitine 
delight in pure bright colours, and in the decoraiive details 
of the miniaturist. 

The first great painter among the Sienese was Duccio di 
Buoninsegna.' The completion of his masterpiece — a picture 
of the Majesty of the Virgin, executed for the high altar of 
ihe Duomo — marked an epoch in the history of Siena. Nearly 
tvo years had been spent upon it ; the painter receiving 
sixteen soldi a day Erom the Commune, together with his 

' His ' JIodoDna ' in S. Bomeoico is daUd 1221. Fcr a full discnssioa 
of Onidida Siena 'a date, see Crowe and Cavalcaaelle. vol. i. pp. ISO-IBS. 

' Od Iheir coins the Sienese Rtrnak this leKend ; ■ Sena telus Civilas 
TirginiB.' It nrill be rematnbered how the Florentines, two centoriet 
and a hall later, dedicated tbeii dly to Christ as king. 

* Dale ol biith imknowii ; date ol death, aboat 1S30. 
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autorUls, in exchange for his vhole time and stiill uid labour. 
At last, oa June 9, 1310, it w&a curried from Duccio'a work- 
shop to its place in the cathedral. A proceasioa was formed 
by the clergy, with the archbishop at their head, followed 
by the magiatrntes of the Commune, and the chief men of 
the Monte de' Nove, These great folk crowded round theit 
Lady ; after came a multitude of burghers bearing tapers ; 
while the rear was brought up by women and children. The 
bells rang and trumpets blew as this new image of the 
Soreietgn Mistress of Siena was borne along the Bummer- 
Bmiling streets of her metropoha to take its throne in her 
high temple. Duccio's altar-piece presented on one face to 
the spectAtor a Virgin seated with tlie infant Christ upon her 
lap, and receiving the homage of the patron saints of Siena. 
On the other, be depicted the principal scenes of the Gospel 
story and the Passion of our Lord in twenty-eight compart- 
ments. ^\'hat gives peculiar v&lue to this elaborate work of 
Sienese art is, that in it Duccio managed to combine tbo 
tradition of an early hieratic style of painting with all the 
charm of brilliant colouring and with dramatic force o( 
presentation only rivalled at that time by Giotto. Inde- 
pendently of Giotto, he performed at a stroke what Cimabne 
and his pupil had achieved for the Florentines, and bequeathed 
to the succeeding painters of Siena a tradition of art beyond 
which they rarely passed. 

Far more than their neighboars at Florence, the Sienese 
remained fettered by the technical methods and the pietisiic 
fbrmuls of the earliest religious painting. To make their 
OOnTeotional representations of Madonna's love and woe and 
gloiy bum with all the passion of a fenent spirit, and to 
testify their worship by the oblation of rich gifts in colouring 
and gilding massed around her, was their earnest aim. It 
followed that, when they attempted subjects on a really large 
Kale, the faults of the miniaturist clang about them. I 
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need hardly say that Ambrogio and Pietro Lorenzetti form 
notable exceptions to this general atatemonl. It may be 
applied, however, with some truth to Simoae Martini, the 
painter, who during his lifetime enjoj'ed a celebiity only 
second to that of Giotto.' Like Giotto, Simone exercised his 
art in many parts of Italy. Siena, Pisa, Asaiai, Or\ieto, 
Naples, and Avignon can still boast of wall and easel 
pictures from his hand ; and though it has been suggested 
that he took no part in the decoration of the Cappella degli 
Spagnuoli, the impress of his manner remains at Florence 
in those noble frescoes of the ' Chnrch Militant ' and the 
' Consecration of H. Dominic' ' Simone 'a first undisputed 
works are to be seen at Siena and at Assisi, where we leam 
what he could do as a /rescante in competition with the 
ablest Florentines. In the Palazzo Pubbltco of his native 
city he painted a vast picture of the Virgin enthroned beneath 
a canopy and surrounded by saints ; ' while at Assist he put 
forth his whole power in portraying the legend of S. Martin. 
In all his paintings we trace the skill of an exquisite and 
patient craftsman, elaborately careful to finish his work with 
the utmost refinement, sensitive to feminine beauty, full of 

> He ii better known as Simooe Uemmi, a name given to him bj a 
mistake of Vasari's. He was bom io iaS3 at Siena. He died in 1344 
at Avignon. I'etrarch menliona bis portrait of Madonna Laora, in the 
4'.iih and 60th sonnetfi of the ■ Rime in Vita di Madonna Lanra.' In 
another place he uses theee worde about Simone : ' Duog ego novi 
pictores egreeioi. dm formosoa, Jottam Florenlinnin civem, cujaa inter 
modemos lama ingens est, et Simonem Senensem.' — EpUI. Fam. lib. 
V. 17. p. 663. Petrarch proceeds to mention that he has also knoWD 
Eculpti>r«. and asserts their inferiority to painters in modem times. 

' See above, p. 149. Uessrs. Crowe and Cavalcoselle reject, not 
without reason, ac it seems to me, the tradition that Simone painted the 
frescoes of S. Banieri in the Campo Santo at Pisa. See vol. ii. p. 83. 
What remains of his work at Pisa is an altar-piece in 8. Caterina. 

> To Simone is also attributed the interesting portrait ol Quidoriodo 
FogUani de' Bicci, on horseback, in the Sala del Consiglio. Tbil, 
however, has been so much repainted as to have lost its character. 
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delicate inventireneas, and ^fted with a rare feeling for 
Iftacs. These eicellent qualities tend, however, lowardx 
ftfTectation and over- softn ess ; nor are ihey fortified by such 
vigour of conception or snob majesty in composition as belong 
to the greatest treccntisti. The LoreJizetti alone soared 
high above the Sieneae mannerism into a region of masculine 
imaginative art. We feel Simone's charm mostly in single 
heads and detached figures, some of which at Aseisi have 
ineonipaiabte sweetness. * Moltes Seuft',' the delicate and 
femininely variable, fond of all tilings brilliant, and unstable 
Ibrougb defect of stcniness, was the fit mother of this ingeniouH 
and delightful master. 

After the days of Duccio and Sinione Sfartini, of Ambrogio 
and ihetro Loremettt, were over, there remained but little 
for the Sienese to do in painting. Taddeo di liartolo con- 
tinued the tradition of Duccio, as the later Giottesqaes con- 
tinued that of Giotto. His moat remarkable wall-painting 
ia a fresco of the Apostles visiting the Virgin, the motive of 
which is marked by great originality.* Our Lady is seated 
in an open loggia with a company of holy men and women 
round her. Descending from the eky and Hoating through 
the arches axe three of tlie Apostles, while one who hasjuat 
alighted from bis aiirial transit kneels and folds his hands 
In adoration. Seldom have the longing and the peace of 
loving worship been more poetically expressed than here. 
The seated, kneeling, standing, and flying figures are ad- 
mimhly grouped together ; their draperies are dignified and 
mawiTe ; and the architectural accessories help the composi- 
tion by dividing it into three balanced sections. 

Such power of depicting movement was rare in tba 

IbfiTtceiitb centur;. To find its analogue, we must betake 

onnelves to the frescoes of Spinello Aretino, a master more 

dMidedly Giottesque than his contemporary Taddeo di 

■ Id B. FraaeoKo ml Fiaa. 
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Bartolo.' A Gabriel, rushing down from heaven to 
Madonna, with all the whirr of aich-angelic pinions and the 
gloiy of Paradise around him, is a fine specimen of Spinello's 
vehemence. The same quality, more tempered, is noticeable 
I frescoes of the legend of S. Ephcsus ai Pisa.* Few 
faces in the paintings of an; period are more fascinating' 
than the profiles under steel-blue battle-capa of that godlike 
pair— tlie knightly saint and the Archangel Michael — breaking 
by the irresistible force of their onset and their calm yoatbfut 
beauty through tlie mailed ranks of the Sardinian pagans. 
Spinello was essentially a warlike painter ; among the best of 
his compositions may be named the series of pictures from 
the history of the Venetian campaign against Frederick Bar- 
barossa.* It is a pity that the war of hberation carried on 
by the Lombard communes with the Empire should have left 
but little trace on ItaJian art ; and therefore these paintings 
of Spinello, in addition to their intrinsic merit, have rar« 
historical interest. Delighting in the gleam of armour and 
the shock of speared warriors. Spinello communicated some- 
thing of this fiery spirit even to his saints. The monks of 
Sanmiiniato near Florence employed him in 13S3 to paint 
their newly-finished sacristy with the legend of S. Benedict. 
In the esecution of this task Spinello displayed his UBoal 
grandeur and vigour, treating the grey-robed brethren of 
Monte Cassino like veritable champions of a militant Church. 
\Mien he died in 1410, it might have been truly said that the 
flame of the torch kindled by Giotto was at last e^Ltingnished. 
The student of history cannot but notice with surprise 
that a city famed like Siena for its vanity, its bctious qaarreb, 

' spinello degli Spinelli wks born of ■ Gliibelline family, exiled from 
Floreace. vho eetlletl nt Arezzo, sboat 130a He died at Aiezzo in 1410. 
■ged 9*2. according to some computatjoas. 

* South Tail at the Campo Santo, on the left-hand of the ei 
■ In the Sala di Balia of the pnblio palace at Sienk. 
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and ita 4oUcat6 living, should bavo produced an almost 
pwsioDately ardeot art of piety.' The same reQoctions are 
suggested at Perugia, torn by the savago feuds of the 
Oddi and Baghoni, at warfare with Assisi, reduced to ex- 
h»ustioQ by the discords of jealous parties, yet memor- 
able in Uie history of painting as the head-quarters of 
the pietistic Uutbriun school. The contradiction is, how- 
ever, in both cases more apparent than real. The people 
both of Bieua and Perugia were highly impressible and 
emotional, quick to obey the promptings of their passion, 
whether it took the form of hatred or of love, of epiritual 
fervour or of carnal noleuce. Yielding at one moment to 
the preachings of S. Bernardino, at another to the persuasionti 
of Grifonetto degli Baglioni, the Perugians won the character 
of being fiends or angels according to the temper of their 
leaders ; while Siena might boast with equal right of having 
given birth to S. Catherine and nurtured Beccadelli. The 
religions feeling was a passion with them on a par with all 
the other movements of their quick and mobile temperament : 
it needed ecstatic art (or its interpretation. What was cold 
and sober would not satisfy the men of these two cities. 
The Florentines, more justly balanced, less abandoned to tlie 
frenzies of impassioned impulse, Icaa capable of feeling (ha 
rapt exaltation of the devotee, expressed tbemselvea in art 
dialinguished for its intellectual power, its sanity. Its seJentifio 
industry, its adequacy to average human needs. Therefore. 
Florentine influences determined the course of painting in 
C«litnil Italy. Therefore Giotto, who represented the Floren- 
lilM gonios in the fourteenth century, set his stamp upon the 
Xtomitetti. The mystic painters of Umbna and Siena havo 
Uttii high and honoured place in the history of Italian art. 

> 8m Infmto, nii. 131 ; iba (onncU on tha monlhi bj Caoa d>1U 
CUtana. Poiti dil Prima Srtalo. n>l. ii. pp. IUft-307: tha epltbci 
•UolUi Sen*,' girnD bj Baotsdelli ; •nd tb« ratnuki ot I>« Cvmlirn. 
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They anpply an element vhich, except in ibe work of Fra 
AngeLico, was defective at Florence ; bat to the Florentines 
was committed the great charge of interpreting the spirit of 
Italian civilisation in all its branches, not for the cloister 
only, or the oratory, but for bumauiCir at large, tbroogh 
painting. 

Giotto and his followers, then, in the fourteenth century 
painted, as we have seen, the religions, philosophical, and 
social conceptions of their age. As artists, their great dis- 
covery was the secret of depicting life. The ideas they 
expressed belonged to the Middle Ages. But by their method 
and their spirit they anticipated the Renaissance. In exe- 
cuting their work upon the walls of palaces and churches, 
they employed a kind of fresco. Fresco was essentially the 
Florentine vehicle of expression. Among the peoples of 
Central Italy it took the place of mosaic in Sicily, Ravenna, 
and Venice, as the means of communicating ideas by forms 
to the unlettered laity, and as affording to the artist the 
widest and the freest sphere for the expression of bis 
thoughts.' 

' 1 have eot thouRht il necesB&r; to distinguish betneen tempera and 
fresco. In tempera p&inting the colours veie miied with egg, gum, and 
olhpT vehicles dissolred in water, nnd laid upon a dry groond. In fresoo 
painting the coIoutb. mixed only with water, were Uid apon plaster 
while atill damp. The Utter process replaced the toimer tor wall. 
n the toorteeutli century. 
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Ua«Mcia— The Modem Manner— Paolo Uccello— PerapectivB — 
BmHbUo Pointers— The Model— llero della Fnnceio*— His Studj 
of Porm— Beeurrection >t Borgo S»o Sepolcro- Melozio da FwU — 
Sqnuoiotte at Padua— GeoUle da Fabriano— Fn Angelieo- Benoiio 
Ooiioli — Hia Decorative Sljle — Lippo Lippi -Fro«coeB at Prato and 
Spoleto— Filippino Lippi—Sandro Botticelli— Hi« valae tor the 
StndeDt ol Itenaisuuioe Fancj — His feeling tor Uythologj - llero di 
Coutao — Domenioo Ghirlandajo — In what sense he aums up the A|je 
— Proaaio Spirit— Flore nee faitbetto supreme in Paintiog— Eiteoaion 
ol Art actlvit; throughout lulj— Medioewi Patroaage. 

Apteb the splendid outburst of paiuting in the first b&lf of 
llie fourteenth centary, there came a luU. The thongbts and 
sentiments of medieeval Italy had been now set forth in art. 
The sincere and simple style of Giotto was worked out. But 
the new enlture of the Revival hod not as yet snfficiently 
penetrated the Italians for the painters to express it ; nor had 
they mastered the technicalities of their craft in such a manner 
as to render the delineation of more coioplei forma of beauty 
possible, Tbe years between 1400 and U70 may be roughly 
marked out as the second period of great activity in painting. 
At this time sculpture, under the bands of tihiberti, Donatellot 
uid Laca della Robbia, had reached a higher point than the 
lister art. The debt the sculptors owed to Obtto, they now 
icpftid in (uU measuru to his successors, in obedience to iha 




law whereby Bculpture, though subordinated, as in Italy, to 
painting, is more precocious in its eTotution. One of the 
most marked features of this period vas the progress in the 
art of design, due to bronze modelling and baS'fehef ; for the 
painters, labouring in the workshops of the goldsmiths and the 
Etone-cairers, learned how to study the articulation of the 
himian body, to imitate the nude, and to aim by means of 
graduated light and dark at rendering the effect of roundness 
in their drawing. The laws of perspective and foreshortening 
were worked out by Paolo Uccello and Brunelleschi. New 
methods of colouring were attempted by the Peaelli and the 
PoUajuoli. Abandoning the conventional treatment of religious 
themes, the artists began to take delight in motives drawn &om 
everyday experience. It became the fashion to introduce con- 
temporary costumes, striking portraits, and familiar inddents 
into sacred aabjects, so that many pictures of this period, 
though worthless to the student of religious art, are interesting 
for their illustration of Horentine custom and character. At 
the same time the painters began to imitate landscape and 
architecture, loading the background of their frescoes with 
pompous yistas of palaces and city towers, or subordinating 
their figures to fantastic scenery of wood and rock and sea- 
shore. Many were naturalists, delighting, like Gentile da 
Fabriano, in the delineation of field flowers and living creatures, 
or, like Piero di Cosimo, in the portrayal of things rare and 
cmious. Gardens please their eyes, and birds and beasts and 
insects. Whole menageries and aviaries, for instance, were 
painted by Paolo Uccello. Others, again, abandoned the old 
ground of Christian story for the tales of Greece and Bome ; 
and not the least charming products of the time are antique 
motives treated with the freshness of romantic feeling. We 
look in vain for the allegories of the Giottesqoe masters : that 
stage of thought has been traversed, and a new cycle of poetio 
ideas, fancifiil, idyUic, corresponding to Boiardo's episodes 




ntUer tbon to Dante's ^-ision, opens for the srtiGt. Instead of 
seeking lo set forth vast subjects with the equality of medi- 
ocrity, like the Gaddi, or to invent architectonic compositions 
embracing the whole culture of their age, hke the Lorenzetti, 
the painters were now bent upon realising some special quahty 
of beaatv, expressing some fantastic motive, or solving some 
technical problem of peculiar diflicuhy. They had, in fact, 
outgrovB the chiUlbood of their art ; and while they had not 
yet attained to master), had abandoned the impossible task of 
making it the medium of universal expression. Tn this way 
the manifold efforts of ihe workers in the first half of tha 
fifteenth century prepared the ground for the great painters 
of the Golden Age. It remained for Raphael and hia contem- 
poraries to achieve the final synthesis of art in masterpieces 
of oonsnminate beauty. But this they could not have done 
without the aid of those innumerable intermediate labourers, 
whose productions occupy in art the place of Bacon's media 
ttziomata m science. Remembering this, we ought not to 
eofnplun that the purpose of painting at this epoch na 
divided, or that its achievements were imperfect. The whole 
iDtsllectual conditions of the country were those of growth, 
•xponment, preparation, and acquisition, rather than of full 
MOOmplisbment. What happejied in the field of .painting, 
.wu happening also in the field of scholarship ; and we have 
good reason to be thankful that by the very nature of the 
arts, these tentative endeavours baro a more enduring charm 
than the dull tomes of contemporary students. Nor, again, 
la it rational to regret that painting, having started with 
iha mncere desire of expressing the hopes and fears that 
agitate the soul of man, and raise him to a spiritual region, 
•honld now be occupied with lessons in perspective and 
aDalomy. Id the twofold process of discovering the world 
and man, this dry ground had inevitftbly to be explored, and 
Ua asploration oould not (ail to cost the sacrifice of much ttaat 
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was impassioned and imaginative in the earlier and less 
Bcientific age of art.' The spirit of Cosimo de' Medici, almost 
cynical in its po8iti^-i3m, the spirit of Sistus IV., almost godless 
in its egotiam, were abroad in Italy at this period ; ' indeed, 
the fifteenth century presents at large a spectacle of prosaic 
worldlinesa and nnideal aims. Yet the work done by the 
artists was the best work of the epoch, far more fruitful of 
resuita and far more permanently valuable than that of Pilelfo 
inveighing in filthy satires against his personal foes, or of 
Beccadelli endeavouring to inoculate modem literature with 
the virus of pagan vices. Petrarch in the fourteenth century 
had preached the evangel of humanism ; Giotto in the four- 
teenth century had given life to painting. The students of the 
fifteenth, though their spirit was so much baser and less 
large than Petrarch's, were following in the path marked out 
for them and leading forward to Erasmus. The painters of 
the fifteenth, though they lacked the unity of aim and fresh- 
ness of their master, were learning what waa needful for the 
crowning and fulfilment of hia labours on a loftier stage. 

Foremost among the pioneers of Be naiasance- painting, 
towering above them all by head and shoulders, like Saul 
among the tribes of Israel, stands ^tasaccio.* The Brancacci 
Chapel of the Carmine at Florence, painted in fresco almost 
entirely by his hand, was the school where all succeeding 
artists studied, and whence Raphael deigned to borrow the 
composition and the figures of a portion of his Cartoons. 

' See Vol. I., Agt of Ihr Dttpotr, p. 13. 

■ See Vol. n., Brviral of Learninn. pp. 1J2-H9. 

* His real Dnme v&s ToXDmaaa di Ser Giovanni, of the funilj of 
Scheggia. MasbccIo nieaDS in Tuscan, 'Great hulking Tom,' jast as 
Masolino. hia supposed master and [ellov-workcr. means ' Pretty little 
Tom." MasDlino was Tommaso di Cristofero Fini, bora in 1384 in 
8. Croee. It is aov thought that we hare hut little of hia aathentia 
work except the frescoes at Castiglione di Oloua. near Milan. Moaaeoia 
vas bom at San OiorauDi, in the nppet valley gf the Anui,in 1103. He 
died al Home id 1439. 
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Hw 'IiSgiBd of S. Catlierine,' painted by Masaccio in S. 
Homo, tliougli an earlier work, is scarcely less 
remsriableas evidence that a new age bad began for art. In 
bis frescoes the qualities eEsential to the style of the Ro- 
naissanoe — what Vaaari calls tlie modern manner— appear 
precociously full-formed. Besides life and nature they liave 
dignity and breadth, the grand and heightened manner of 
«Duuicipated art Masaccio is not inferior to Giotto in his 
power of tilling a story with simplicity ; but be understands 
the value of perspective for realising tlie circutuetanoos of the 
scene depicted. His august groups of the Apostles are sur- 
rounded by landscape tranquilliaing to the sense and pleasant 
to the eye. Mountain -lines and distant horizons lend spaci' 
ftod largeness to bis compositions, and the figures of bis men 
BJid women move freely in a world prepared for tliem. In 
Mftsaccio's management of drapery we discern the influence of 
plutie art ; without conceialing the hmbe, which are always 
modelled with a freedom that suggests the power of movement 
OTSn in stationary attitudes, the voluminous folds and hroad 
mtmrin of powerfully coloured raiment invest bis forms with 
ft nobility unknown before in painting. His power of repre- 
senting the nude is not leas remarkable. But what above all * 
else renders his style attractive is the sense of atrial spac& 
For the first time in art the forms of living persons are shown 
monng in a transparent medium of light, graduated according 
to degrees of distance, and harmonised by tones that indicate 
ftO fttmoapberic unity. In comparing Ms^accio with Giotto 
we must admit that, with so much gained, something has been 
flftcrilloed. Giotto succeeded in presenting the idea, the feeling. 
the path of the event, and pierced at once to the very ground- 
root of imagination. Masaccio thinks overmuch, perliaps, of 
external form, and is intent on nirefTects and colouring. lie 
realiaea the phenomenal truth with a largeness and a dignity 
pMTnliwT to himself. But we ask whetbei he was capable of 
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briii^ng close to our hearts the secret and the Bonl of spiritiial 
things. Has not sxt beneath his touch become more ecenic, 
losing thereby somewhat of dramatic poignancy ? 

Bom in 1402, Masaccio left Florence in 1429 for Rome, 
and was not heard of by his family again. Thus perished, 
at the early age of twenty-seven, & painter whose work reveals 
not only the originohty of real creative genius, but a maturity 
that moves our wonder. \Vhat might he not have done if he 
had lived ? Between his style ia the Brancacci chapel and 
that of Raphael in the Vatican there seems to be but a narrow 
gap, which might perchance have been passed over by this 
man, if death had spared him. 

Klasaccio can by no means be taken as a fair instance of 
the painters of his age. Gifted with exceptional powers, he 
overleaped the difficulties of his art, and arrived intuitively at 
results whereof as yet no scientific certainty had been secured. 
His contemporaries applied humbler talents to severe study, 
and wrought out by patient industry those principles which 
Masaccio had divined. Their work is therefore at the same 
time more archaic and more pedantic, judged by modem 
standards. It is difficult to i:nagine a style of painting less 
attractive than that of Paolo Uecetlo.' Yet his fresco of the 
' Deluge ' in the cloisters of 8. Maria Novella, and his battle- 
pieces — one of which may be seen in the National Gallery — 
taught nearly all that painters needed of perspective. The 
lessonwasconveyedinhard, dry, uncouth diagrams.ill-coloured 
and deficient in tbe quality of animation. At this period the 
painters, like the sculptors, were trained as goldsmiths, and 
Paolo had been a craftsman of that guild before he gave his 
whole mind to the study of linear perspective and the dt&wing 
of animals. The precision required in this trade forced artisM 

■ Bis lomilj name was Doni. He was born about 1396, kdcI di«d at 
tbe age of about 73. fie got hii name Cecelia liom his paitialitf tui 
paiutiiig hirda, it ii said. 
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lo aluSy Che modelling of tbe human form, and promoted tliat 
erode nstur&iism vhicb has been charged against their pictures. 
Carefolly to observe, minutely to imitate some actnal person— 
the Sandro of joiir workshop or the Cecco from llie market- 
place — became the pride of painters. No longer fascinated 
bj tbe dreams of medioeval mysticism, and unable for the 
moment to invest ideals of tbe fancy with reality, they mean- 
while made the great discovery that tlie body of a man is a 
miracle of beauty, each limb a divine wonder, each muscle 
a joy aa great as sight of stars or flowers. Much that is I 
repalflive in tbe pictures of the Pollajuoli and Andrea del 
Cutagno, tbe leaders in this branch of reaUam, is due to 
admiration for the newly studied mechanism of the human 
fonn. They seem to have cared but little to select their typea 
or to acoentDate expression, so long as tbey were able to 
portray the man before them with fidcUty.* The comeliness 
of average humanity was enough for tbem ; the difficulties 
of reproducing what they saw, eibausted their force. Thus 
the master-works on which they staked their reputation show 
them emulous of fame as craftsmen, while only here and there, 
in minor paintings for the most part, the poet that was in 
tbam seea tbe light. Brunelleschi told Donatello the truth 
when he said that bis Christ was & crucified eonladino. 
Intent on maslering the art of modelling, and determined 
above all things to be accurate, the sculptor bad forgotten 
that something more was wanteil in a crucifix than tbe 
careful study of a robust peasant-boy. 

A story of a somewhat later dale still further iUustratet 
ifae dependence of the work of art upon the model in 
BcBaisaance Florence. Jacopo Bansovino made the etatn* 
cl a youthful ' Bacchus ' in close imitation of a lad called 
Pippo Fahro. Posing for hours together naked ia a cold 
■tadio, Pippo fell into ill health, and finally went mad. In 
* See abot*. p. 103, tor what hai be«n Mtd aboot Vwooohio'* * David.* 
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his madness he frequenttj assnmed the attitude of the 
' Bacchus ' to which his life had been sacrificed, and which is 
now his portrait The legend of the painter who kept his 
model on a cross in order that he might the more minutely 
represent the agonies of death by crucifixion, is but a mjthos 
of the realistic method carried to its logical est[emit}r. 

Piero della Francesca, a native of Borgo Ban Sepolcro, 
and a pupil of Donienico Veneziano, must be placed among 
the painters of this period who advanced their art by scientific 
study. He carried the principles of correct drawing and solid 
modelling as far as it is possible for the geuias of man to dO| 
and composed a treatise on perspective in the vulgar tongue. 
But tb^se are not his only titles to hme. By dignity ol 
portraiture, by loftiness of style, and by a certain poetical 
solemnity of imagination, he raised himself above the level 
of the mass of his contemporaries. Those who have once 
seen his fresco of the * Resurrection ' in the hall of the Com- 
p&guia della Misericordia at Borgo San Sepolcro, wiU never 
forget the deep impression of solitude and aloofness from aU 
earthly things produced by it. It is not so much the admirable 
grouping and masterly drawing of the four sleeping soldiers, 
or even the majestio type of the Christ emergent without 
efibrt from the grave, as the communication of a mood felt 
by the painter and instilled into our souls, tbat makes this by 
far the grandest, most poetic, and most awe-inspiring picture 
of the Beaurrection. The landscape is simple and severe, 
with ihe cold light upon it ot the dawn before the sun is risen. 
The drapery of the ascending Christ is tinged with auroral 
colours like the earliest clouds of morning : and His level eyes, 
with the mystery of the slumber of the grave still upon them, 
seem gazing, far beyond our scope of vision, into the region 
of the eternal and illimitable. Thus, with Piero for mysta- 
gogue, we enter an inner shrine of deep reli^ous revelation. 
The sama high imaginative faculty marks the fresco ot Lhe 
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' Dream of Conatanline ' in S. Francesco at Areazo, where, it 
tuky be uid in passing, the atudent of art must learn to 
estimate what Fiero could do in the way of accurate fore- 
shortening, powerful delineation of solid bodiee, and noble 
treatment of drapery.' To Piero, again, we owe most pre- 
cious portraits of two Italian princes, Sigismondo Pondolfo 
M»Iatesta and Federigo of I'rbioo, masterpieces* of fidelity 
to nature and sountl workmanship. 

In addition to the many great paintings that command 
oar admiration, Piero claims honour as the teacher of Melozzo 
da Forii and of Luca SignorulU. Little is left to show the 
greainess of Melozzo ; but the frescoes preserved in (he 
Qtiirinal are enough to prove that he continued the gnva 
&nd lofty manner of his ma.Hter.^ Signorelli bears a name 
illiutrioas in the first rank of Itahan painters ; and to speak 
of him will be soon my duty. It was the special merit of 
these artists to elevate the Ideal of form and to seek after 
sublimity, without departing from the path of conscientious 
labour, in an age preoccupieil on the one hand with techni- 
celity and naturalism, on the other with decorative prettinesa 
and pietism. 

While the Florentine and Umbro-TuBcan masters were 
perfecting the arts of accurate design, a similar direction 
toward scicnlifio studies was given lo the painters o( Northern 
Italy at Padua. Michael bavonarola, writ'ng his panegyric 

' A dnwing nude JD rad chklk tor this ' DrsKm ol Conatuntlne ' hu 
bcm paUiihed in iHcsimil* bj Ottlejr. in his llaltan Srhoal of Unifn. 
Ba WTDOsij oltribnta it, hovaret, lo OioTKione, ani oalli It a 'itBbJ«M 
Unknown.' 

■ Tb* ona in S. Fntnceaoo >t Rimini, tlia othar in the UOliii. 

' Two viiisli hare reoentl} htxa pabliahtd bj tba Arundal Sadat 
vlio hav* also eopiad HeloiKo'a wall • pit ntinit ol Hiilua IV. in llw 
Vatican. II ia probabia tbat tho piotnn in Iha Bojal OoUaMlon at 
Vindaur, ot Duke Frederick ot Urbino littvning to U» ieotun ol a 
HmBaniat, ii olao ■ work ot HaloMo'a. miwh apoiled bj (••polaUB^ 
8m Vol. IL, Btcimi ^ Ltarmn^. p. 13a 
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of Padua about 14'10, expressly mentiona Perspective as & 
branch of philosopby taught in the high school ; ' and the 
influence of Francesco Squarcione, though eiiaggerated by 
Vasari, was not iuconsiderable. This man, who began life 
as a tailor or embroiderer, was earlj interested in the fine 
arts. Like Ciriac of Ancona, be bad a taste for travel and 
collection,' visiting the sacred soil of Greece and sojourning 
in divers towns of Italy, everywhere making drawings, copy- 
ing pictares, taking casts from statues, and amassing me- 
tnorandtfon the relics of antiquity as well as on the methods 
practised by contemporary painters. Equipped vrith these 
aids to study, Squarcione returned to Padua, his native place, 
where he opened a kind of school for painters. It is clear 
that be was himself less an artist than an amateur of paint- 
ing, with a turn for teaching, and a conviction, based upon 
the humanistic instincts of his age, tliat the right way of 
learning was by imitation of the antique. Daring the couree 
of bis career he is said to have taught no less than 137 pupils, 
training his appreuticeij by the exhibition of casts and draw- 
ings, and giving them instruction in the science of perspective,* 
From his studio issued the mighty Andrea Mantegna, whose 
life-work, one of the most weighty moments in the history of 
modem art, will be noticed at length in the next ohapter. 
For the present it is enough to observe that through 
Squarcione the scientiSc and humanistic movement of the 
fifteenth century was communicated to the art of Northern Italy. 
There, as at Florence, painting was separated from eccle- 
Biastical tradition, and a new starting-point was Bought in 



' MnnitoH, vol. hit. 1181. 

* For CirikC ot Anoona. see ToL II., Beripal of Lmminy, p. 113. 

* The Eerrices reniiered by Squarcione to art baTe been thoronghlj 
diicnssed b; Messra. Crows and CavslcaBalle, Painling in h'orth Half/, 
Toi. i. chap, 2. I connol bat ibick that tbey onderrale the imporlatiM 
ot bia uhocl. 
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the stud; of maihematiccil priocipiea, and the striving after 
form tot its own sake. 

Wiiliout att«[npting the detailed history of painting in 
this period of divided energy and diverse effort, it is needful 
liere to turn aside and notice those masters of the fifteenth 
century who remained comparatively uninfluenced by the 
Bcbolaslic Htadiea of their contemporaries. Of these, the 
earliest and most notable was Gentile da Fabriano, the Uat 
great painter of the Gubbian school.' In the predella of 
liis masterpiece at Florence there is & little panel, wluob 
attracts attention as one of the earliest attempts to reprefteol 
■ nuiriBe. The sun has just appeared above one of those 
tiare sweeping hillsides so characteristic of Central Italian 
landscape. Part of the country lies untouched by morning, 
oold and grey : the rest is silvered with the level light, falling ■ 
udeways on the burnished leaves and rod fruit of the orange I 
tnM, and casting shadows from olive branches on the furrows 
of ft new-ploughed field. Along the road journey Joseph 
ud Mary and the infant Christ, so that yon may call this 
Utile landscape a ' Flight into Egypt,' if you choose. Gentile, 
with oil his Umbrion pietism, was a pauiter for whom the 
fair sights of the earth hod exquisite value. The rich 
eoBtames of the Eastern kings, tbeij train of servants, their 
hawks and horses, hounds and monkeys, ore painted by him 
with Bcnipttloua fidelity ; and nothing can be more true to 
nftture than the vrild flowers he has copied in the framework 
of thi> picture. Yet we perceive that, though he full in hit I 
own way the naturalistic impulse of the age, he had scarcely ' 
■Jtytfaing in common with masters like Uccello or Veroccbio. 

Still less had Fra Angelioo. Of all the painters of this 

■ He WM bora birtwBcn ISRO ud 1370. mi h* MtlUd at Flsraiio* 
about 14X3. where be opened ■ ballr<fa in S. Triniti la 1433 kf punlW 
bJi luuileriuece, iho ' Adoration ol tb* Xa^i.' bow esbUiiltd in (be 
( k nnline AMdcny <d Arta. 
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period be most successfully resisted tbe persuasions of thd 
Benaissance, and perfected an art that owed little to sympathy 
with the external world. He thought it a sin to study or to 
imitate the naked form, and his most beautiful faces seem 
copied from angels seen in visions, not from any sona of men. 
Vrliile the artists around bim were absorbed in mastenng 
the laws of geometry and anatomy, Fra Angelioo sought to 
express the inner life of the adoring soul. Only just so much 
of realism, whether in the drawing of the body and ita 
drapery, or in the landscape background, as seemed necessary 
for suggesting the emotion or for setting forth the story, 
found ita way into his pictures. The message they convey 
might have been told almost as perfectly upon the lute or 
viol. His world is a strange one — a world not of bills and 
fields and flowers and men of flesh and blood, but one when 
the people are embodied ecstasies, the colours tints from 
evening clouds or apocalyptic jewels, the scenery a flood 
of light or a background of illuminated gold. His mystic 
gardens, where tbe ransomed souls embrace, and dance with 
angels on the lawns outside the City of the Lamb, are such 
as were never trodden by tbe foot of man in &ny paradise of 
earth. 

Criticism has a hard .task in attempting to discern tbe 
merit of the several painters of this time. It is clear that 
we must look not to Fra Angehco bnt to Uasaccio for tbe 
progressive forces that were carrying art forward to complete 
accomplishment. Yet the charm of Masacdo is as nothing 
in comparison with that which holds us spell-bound before 
the sacred and impassioned reveries of the Ficsolan monk. 
Masaccio bad inestimable value for bis contemporaries. 
Fra Angelico, now that we know all Masaccio can leach, has 
a quality so unique that we return again and again to the 
contemplation of bis visions. Thus it often happens ihat 
we are tempted to exaggerate the historical importance of 
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one painter becAnse he touches ns by Bome pecoliar qnality, 
and to over-estimate the intrinaia value of another because 
he was a motive power in his own age. Both these tempta* 
tioas should be resolutely resisted by the stadent who is 
cftpable of discerning different kinds of excellence and diverse 
titles to affectionate remembrance. Tracing the history o[ 
Italian painting ia like pursuing a journey down an ever- 
broadening river, whose affluents are Giotto and Maaaccio, 
Ghirlandajo, Signoretli, and Mantegna. We have to tnm 
aside and land upon the shore, in order to ^isit the heaven- 
reSeoting lakelet, self -encompassed and secluded, called 
Angelico. 

BenozEO QoEEoli, the papil of Fra Angelico, bat in do 
sense the continu&tor of his tradition, exhibits the blending 
of BCweral styles by a genius of less creative than assimilative 
foroe. That he was keenly interested in the problems of per- 
spective and foreshortening, and that none of the knowleilge 
«oUected by his fellow-workers had escaped him, ia sufficiently 
proved by bis fresooea at Pisa. His compositions are rich in 
architectnral details, not always chosen with pure taste, bat 
painted with an almost infantine dehght in the magnificence 
of buildings. Qn&int birds and beasts and reptiles crowd hi* 
landscapes; while his imagination runs riot In roc^ and 
rivers, trees of all variety, and rustic incidents adopted from 
real life. At the same time he felt an enjoyment like that of 
Gentile da Fabriano in depicting the pomp and circumstance 
of pageantry, and no Florentine of the fifteenth century waa 
more fond of assembling the personages of contemporary 
history in groups.' Thus he showed himself sensitive to 
the chief influences of the earlier Kenaissance, and combined 
the adentilic and naturalistia tendencies of his af^ in ft 
r not devoid of native poetry. What he Ucked wu 
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depth of feeting, the sense of noble form, the originative force 
of a great mind. His poetry of mveDtion, thougli copious 
and varied, owed its charm to the unstudied grace of im- 
proviBation, and he often nndertook subjects where bis idyllic 
rather than dramatic genius failed to sustain him. It is 
difficult, for instance, to comprehend bow M. Rio could devote 
two pages to GozzoU'a ' Destruction of Sodom,' bo compara- 
tively unimpressive in spite of its aggregated incidents, when 
he passes by the ' Fulminati ' of Signorelli, so tragic in its 
terrible simplicity, with a word.' 

This painter's marvellous rapidity of execution enabled 
him to produce an almost countless series of decorative 
works. The best of these are the frescoes of the Pisan 
Campo Santo, of the Riccardi Palace of Florence, of San 
Gemiguano. and of Montefalco. It has been veil said of 
Gozzoli that, though he attempted grand subjects on & luge 
scale, he could not rise above the limitations of a style better 
adapted to the decoration of cass07ii than to fresco.* Yet 
within the range of his own powers there are few more 
fitscinating painters. His feeling for fresh nature — for 
hunters in the woods at night or dawn, for vintage -gatherers 
among tbeir grapes, for festival troops of cavaliers and 
pages, and for the marriage -dances of young men and 
maidens— yields a delightful gladness to compositions lacking 
the simplicity of Giotto and the dignity of Masaccio.^ No 
one knew better bow to sketch the quarrels of little boys in 
their nursery, or the laughter of serving- women, or children 

' L'Art Chr/tim, vol. ii. p. 397. 

' The name remark mj^^ht be made abocl the Venetian Bonitazio. 
It is remarluble that the • Adoration ol tbe Magi ' wbb always a favouriM 
subject vilh pointers of this c&libre. 

■ I may reler t« the picture of the hunlers in the Taylot Oallery at 
Oxford, the ' Vintage of Noah ' at Pisa, the allendants of (he Magi ia 
the Riccatdi Palace, ami the Caroia ia the ' Mariiage of Jacob and 
Uaabal ' at Pisa. 
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cftrr]ring their books to school ; ' Kttd when the idyllio genius 
of the tnan vas applied to graver tliemea, his fancj supplied 
him with mulliludes of angels waving rainbow -coloured 
wings above fair mortal faces. Bevies of ihtm nestle like 
pigeons on the penthouse of the hut of Bethlehem, or crowd 
together round the infant Cliriat,* 

Prom these obsenatioiis on the stvle of Benozzo QozeoU 
it will be seen that in the evolution of RcnaJFisaDce culture 
lie may be compared with the romantic poets for whom the 
cheerfulness of nature and the joy that comes to men from 
living in a majiy -coloured world of inexhaustible delight 
•men aufficien- sources of inspiration. It sliould be mentioned 
luU; that be enjoyed the patronage and friendship of th« 
Uudioewa princes. 

Another painter favoured by the Medici was Fra Filippo 
Lippi, whose life and art-work were alike the deviation of a 
plearare-loving temperament from ila natural sphere into the 
MTvioe of the Church. Left an orphan at the age of two 
yeva, he was brought up by an aunt, who placed him, as a 
lioy of eight, tn the convent of the Carmine at Florence, 
b'or monastic duties he had no vocation, and the irregularities 
of bis behaviour caused scandal even in that age of cynical 
indulgence. It can scarcely be doubted that the schism 
between his practice and profession served lo debase and 
vnlgarise a genios of fine imaginative quality, while the un- 
rongeniat work of decorating choirs and painting altar-pieces 
limed the wingi of his swift spirit with the dulnoaa of 
routine that »avoured of hypocrisy. Bound down to sacred 
subjects, he was too apt to make angels out of street -urchins, 

> ' Stcriw ot Iww and Uhnwel Mid of Jacob and Kian ' at Pi**, ud 
'Stoij ot B. AiiEmrtlns' at 8*ji Ucmignuio. Notbiog can ba prsttiir 
than ilm m^ooI <hildr<D in Uw lattu Mrira. Tha groap gl tb* liUU 
bv7, horMid upon a biggor boj'i baok lot ■ whipiiiag, U ana ot Um uoat 
Batural *ptM><lo<i In paliiUu^ 

■ Blccardi Ca*paL 
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and U> p&iut the portraits of bis peasant-loves for Virgias.! 
His delicate sense of natural beauty gave peculiar charm to 
this false treatment of religious themes. Nothing, for 
example, con be more attractive than the rows of aogell 
bearing lilies in his ' Coronation of the Virgin ; ' ' and yet* 
when we regard them closely, we find that they have no 
celestial quality of form or feature. Their grace is earthly, 
and the spirit breathed upon the picture is the loTetinees of 
colour, quiet and yet glowing— blending delicate blues anct 
greens with whiteness purged of glare. The beauties aa well 
Bs the defects of such compositions make us r^ret that Fm 
Filippo never found a more congenial sphere for his imagina- 
tion. As a painter of subjects half -tumorous and half- pathetic^ 
or as the illustrator of romantic stories, we hncy that bo 
might have won &me rivalled only by the greatest colourists. 
Oue such picture it was granted him to paint, and this is 
his masterpiece. In the prime of life he was commissioned 
to decorate the choir of the cathedral at Prato with the 
legends of S. John Baptist and S. Stephen. All of thesa 
frescoes are noteworthy for their firm grasp upon reali^ in 
the portraits of Florentine worthies, and for the harmonJoiiB J 
disposition of tlie groups; but the sc«ne of Salome dancing J 
before Heiod is the best for its poetic fi.'eling. Her movement 4 
across the floor before the tyrant and his guests at table, thafl 
quaint fluttering of her drapery, the well-bred admiration of J 
the spectators, their horror when she brings the Baptist's ■ 
head to Herodias, and the weak face of the half- remorseful 
Herod are expressed with a dramatic power that shows the 
genius of a poet painter. And even more lovely than Salome 
are a pair of girls locked in each other's arms close b; 
Herodias on the dais. A natural and spontaneous melody, 

' For &n eiirupU. the piolure of Madonna worabippiog the iofaa^ J 
ChrUt nph^ld by [vo liltle angels in the Uffizii. 
■ Id the Academjr ol Fine Art» at Florence. 
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not only in the snggeete^ movements of this scone, but ftlso 
in the colouring, choice of form, and treatment of drsrper^, 
tn&kes it one of the most musical of pictures ever painted. 

Fra Filippo v&s not so Bucceasful iu the choir of the 
cathedral at Spoleto, where he undertook lo paint scenes 
from th« life of the Virgin. Yet those who have not ex. 
amined these (roscoes, ruinous in their decay and spoiled h; 
Ktupid restoration, can form no just notion of the latent 
rapacity of this great master. The whole of the half-dome 
above the trihune is filled with a 'Coronation of Madonna.' 
A circular rainbow surrounds both hor and Christ. She is 
kneeling with fiery rays around ber, glorified by her assarap- 
tion into heaven. Christ isenthroned, and at His side stand? 
m Mat prepared for His mother, as soon as the crown that He 
ii placing on her head shall have made her Queen. From 
the outer courts of heaven, thronged with multitudes of 
celestial beings, angels are crowding in, breaking the lines of 
the prismatic aureole, as though the ardour of their joy could 
scarcely be repressed : while the everlasting light of God 
sheds r&dianoe from above, and far below lies earth with 
diminished sun and moon. The boldneKS of conception in 
this singular fresco reveals a genius c-ipahle of grappling 
with such problems as Tintoretto solved. Fra Filippo died 
ftt Spoleto, and left bis work unfinished to the care of hi:^ 
SBsistsnt, the Fra Diamante. Over his tomb Lorenr.o dc' 
Medici caused a monument to be erecUxi, and PLHsiano wrote 
Latin coDplels to commemorate the fame of a painter highly 
prized by his patrons. 

The space devoted in these pages to Fra Lippo Lippi is 
jutified not only by the excellence of his own work, but also 
by the infioence be exercised over two of the best Florentine 
painters of the fifteenth century. Whether Filippino Lippi 
was in truth his son hy Lucrexia Buti, a novice be la said ui 
have carried from her cloister in Prato, has been called in 




question b; recent critics ; but tbey adduce no positive ai^- 
menis for discreditiog the story of Vaaari.' There can, how- 
ever, be DO doubt that to the Frate, whether he wm hi" 
father or only his teacher, Filippino owed bis style. Hia 
greatest works were painted in continuation of Uasaocio's 
frescoes la the Carmine at Florence, It is the best warrant 
of their excellence titat we feel them worthy to hold tbe place 
they do, and that Raphael transferred one of their motives. 
the figure of S. PaiU addressing S. Peter in prison, to hia 
cartoon of ' Mars' Hill.' That he was not so acoomplished 
as Uasaccio in the art of composition, that his scale of coloar 
is lees pleasing, and that bis style in ^nerai lacks the eleva- 
tion of bis mighty predecessor, is not sufbcient to place him 
in any position of humiliating inferiority.' What above alt 
things interests the student of tbe Renaissance in Fillppino's 
work, is the powerful action of revived classicism on his 
manner. This can be traced better in the Caraffa Cbapel of 
B. Maria sopra Minerva at Rome and in the Strozzi Chapel of 
S, ^laria Novella at Florence than in the Carmine. The 
' Triumph of S. Thomas Aquinas ' and tbe ' Miracle of S. 
John ' are remarkable for an almost insolent display of Bonun 

- Crowe and Cav&lcaselle, vol. ii. chap. 19. Kothing was mar« 
coTDinoii in the praclice ot Il&tiaD arts tban lor pupiU lo tate their 
names from their masters, in tbe same waj aa the; took them from Shtar 
(atherE. by tbe prefix di or othetwiM. 

■ The most simplj beautiful of FilipplDo's pictures is theoil-painting 
in the Badia at Florence, which repreeenta Madonna attended bj angels 
dictating the storj of her life to S. Bernard. In this mart \ayr\j 
religioQB pieture FilJppino comes into direct competition with Peragino 
{see the same Bobject at Munich), without luBering b; the contrast. 
Tt3 type of Our Lady. Etriven after bj Bottii^lll and other masters ol 
his way ot teeling. aeents to me more thoronghlj- attuned b}? Filippino 
than b; any of hit lellow-workera. She ie a woman acquainted with 
Rrief and nowise distingTiished b; the radmnoe of her beauty among the 
daughters of earth. II is measureless love for the mother ol his Lord 
that makes S. Bernard bow before her with eresot wistful adoratioil and 
hushed rcTeienoe. 
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antiquities — not studied, it need Bcarcely ba obeerred, with 
th» aeientifio aocarocr of Alma Tadomo — for such scleiicfi 
was Don-existeDt in the fifteenth century —but paraded with 
a kind of passion. To this do%ht io antique details Filip- 
pino addt^l violent gestures, strange attitudes, and affected 
draperies, producing a geoeral result impressive through the 
artist's eneri^y, but qanint and unattractive. 

Saudra Botticelli, the other disciple of Fra Lippo, bears 
a name of greater mark. Ue is one of those artists, much 
respected in iheir own dajrs, who sufTt'CMl eclipfte from the 
Buperjor splendour of immediate successors, and to whom, 
through sympathy stimulated by prolonged study of the 
fifteenth century, we have of late paid tardy and perhaps 
exaggerated honours.' His fellow -workers seem to have 
admired him as an able draughtsman gifted with a rare if 
whimsical imagination : but no one recognised in him a 
leader of his age. For us he has an almoit unique vnJue as 
representing tlxc interminglemcut of antique and modern 
fancy at a moment of transition, as embodying in some of his 
piotares the subtlest thought and feeling of men for whom 
the classic myths were beginning to live once more, whili< 



' The ilndj of tbe fine >rU offera (ev subjecti of mors carioui 
intcmt thsii the viciisiiudea IhroQRh which psmt«re ot tbe In^t "f 
BniUHlU. aot •Iwolutel'r and conlenscdl; in the flnt rsok.bnt attT»ti<c 
bf rewon ot Ihcir relation to tbe ipiril of (heir age. and of the xvl of 
iHitnuH tM Dpon iheir wurk hkie psBBed. In the lul oentarj anil llin 
batianinKof this, our presanl preoccupation with llotiiMlli would hnti^ 
pajued ten a mild luiuu?, beoftow he hu none o[ the qaalitleithpii mmx 
in vogue and moat enthtuiaatieall; atadiod, and bMaoie the moment in 
the hittoi7 ol calturu he lo latlhlollj reprenenla. ws* then but little 
nndetMood. The prorhccf ol Mr. Riimkin, the tendanoiM ot onr bni 
C(Hil«tiiparM7 art in Mr. Bums Jonu'e painting, tbe apeeiBe oole ol oar 
neent (aahtcnable poeirf. and, more than all. oat delight in the 
fcllf tnlj polaed pajrohologioal problema ot the middle Renaiaaatxw. 
ba*« ((okBd a kind ol bero-wotehip for thit aacellent artist and Ijim 
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new guesses were timidly hazarded in the sphere of ortliodosy.' 
Self-coDfident sensuality had not as yet encouraged p&inlers 
to sQhstitute a florid rhetoric for the travail of their brain ; 
nor was enough known about antiqnity to make the semie 
imitation of G reek or Roman fragments possible. Yet 
scholarEhip had already introduced a novel element into the 
culture of the nation. It was no doubt with a kind of wonder 
that the artists heard of Fauns unl Svlvans. and the birth of 
Aphrodite from the wnTea, Such fables took deep hold upon 
their fancy, stirring them to strange and delicate creations, 
the offspring of their own thought, and no mere copies of 
marbles seen in statue galleries. The very imperfection of 
these pictures lends a i,-alue to them in the eyes of the student, 
by helping him to comprehend exactly how the reveUtionB of 
the hamauists affected the artistic sense of Italy. 

In the mythological work of Botticelli there is always an 
element of allegory, recalling the Middle Ages and rendering 
it br truer to the feelings of the fifteenth century than to the 
myths it illustrates. His painting of the ' Spring,' suggested 
by a passage from Lucretius,* IB exquisitely poetic ; and yet 
the true spirit of the Latin verse has not been seized — to 
have done that would have taxed the energies of Titian — but 
something special to the artist and significant for Mediceaii 

■ A friand, vritilig to me from It&l;, Bpraki tlins of Botticelli, and at 
the painters BBSociated with him : ' When I &sk mjBeU what it is I find 
faseimiUtig in bim — (or in^lance. which of his piclnres, oi what elemeni 
in tbeiD — I am forced to admil that it is the loucli of pagBnisni in him, 
the tairj-Mor; element, the echo of a beaiUifut Utpitd mythdogj/ wUcfi 
ht Kaa found the tneana of traHsmitiing.' The Viords I have printed in 
italics seem to me verj true. At llie some time we dust bear in mind 
that the scientiGo iovesugation of nature had not in the fitteenth 
century begun to stand between Lfae sjiDpnthelic intellect sod the outer 
world. There was still the possibiUty of that ' lapsed mjthalogj.' the 
di«am of poets and the delight of artists, seeming positively the beu 
form of expression for sentiments aroased by nature. 

■ De Serum Haturi, lib. v. T3T. 
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Whol&rstup has been added. There is none of the Roman 
largeness and freedom in its style; Venus and her Graces are 
even melancholy, and their morementa savour of affectation. 
This oombination or confusion of artistic impulses in Bottt- 
telli. Uiis treatment of pagan themes in tlie spirit of niEditeval 
mysticism, sometimes ended in grotesqueneee. It might 
■iifBM to cite the pregnant ' Aphrodite ' in the National 
Gallery, if the ' Mars and Venus ' in the same collection were 
not even a more striking instance. Mars is a young Floren- 
tine, whose thnwt and chest are beautifully studied from the 
life, but whose legs and belly, belonging no doubt to the 
sam« model, fall far short of heroic form. He lies fast asleep 
with the comers of his mouth drawn down, as though he 
were about to snore. Opposite there sits a woman, weary 
and wan, draped from necl< to foot in the thin raiment 
Botticelli loved. Four little goat-footed Cupids playing with 
tlie armour of the sleeping lad complete the composition. 
These wanton loves are admirably conceived and exquisitely 
drawn : nor indeed can any drawing exceed in beauty the 
line that leads from the Hank along the ribs and arm of Mars 
up to bis lifted elbow. The whole design, like one of Piero di 
Cosimo's pictures in another key, leaves a strong impresaioD 
on the mind, due partly to the oddity of treatment, partly to 
tha careful work displayed, and portly to the individuality o( the 
wrtiat. It givos ns keen pleasure to feel exactly how a painter 
tike Botticelli applied the dry naturalism of the early Floren- 
tine Renaissance, as well as his own original imagination, to a 
subject he imperfectly realised. Yet are we right in assuming 
that he meant the female figure in this group tor Aphrodite, 
tlie sleeping man for Ares ? A Oreek or a Roman would have 
rejected this picture as false to the mythus of Mora and 
Venns : and whether Botticelli wished to be less descriptive 
than emblematic, might be fairly questioned. The face and 
suitntleof that nuseductive V«nas, wide awake and melouobuly, 
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Opposite her snoring lover, seems to E^mbolise the indtgmtiefl 
which women may have to endure from insolent and sottish 
boys with only youth to recommend them. This interpreta- 
tion, however, sounds like satire. We are left to conjecture 
whether Botticelli designed his composition for an allegory 
of intemperance, the so-called Venns typifying some moral 
quality. 

Botticelli's 'Birth of Aphrodite ' expresses this transient 
moment in the history of the RenBissonce with more felicity. 
It would be impossible for any painter to design a more ex- 
quisitely outlined ftgnre thau thut of hia Venus, who, with no 
covering but her golden hair, ih wafted to the shore by 
xephyrs. Roses fall upon the ruSled waves, and the young 
godA of the air twine bands and feet together as they &oa.t. 
\n the picture of * Spring ' there is the same choice of forni. 
the same purity of line, the same rare interlacement in the 
limbs. It would seem as though Botticelli intended every 
ni'ticulatioQ of the body to express some meiining, and this, 
though it enhances the value of his work for aympalbetio 
students, often leads him to the ver^e of affectation. Notbicg 
but a touch of affectation in the twined fingers of Raphael 
and Tobias impairs the beauty of one of BolticeUi's best 
pictures at Turin. We feel the same discord looking at 
them as we do while rea<1ing the occasional coTicetti in 
Petrarch ; and all the more in each casb does the discord pain 
us because we know that it results from their specific quality 
carried to excess. 

Botticelli's sensibility to the rafinementa of drawing gave 
peculiar character to all his work. Attention has frequently 
been eaUed to the beauty of his roses.' Every curl in their 
frail petals is rendered with as much care as though they 
were the hsjids or feet of Graces. Nor is it, perhaps, a mere 

Madonna belonging to Lon) Eloho 
given U) Aoweis b; careful Li 



' The rose-tree baokgiound iu a 
is a charm ine in&laace of the value 
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hney to imagine that the corolla of an open ri 
to Bottioelli's mind the com (wsi lion of hie best-knowo pic- 
ture, llie circular ' Coronation of the Virgin ' In the Uffizzi. 
Tfaat masterpiece combines all Botticelli's best qoalities. 
For rare <liatinution of beautj' in the faces it is unique, while 
th« mvfilic calm and r>'»i ^'nation, ao misplaced in bis Aphro- 
dites, find a meaning htre.' There is only one other picture 
in It&ty, a ' Mailonna and Cliiid with S. Catherine' in & 
landscape by Boccaccino da Cremona, that in any degree 
rivals the peculiar beauty of its types.' 

Sandro Botticelli was not u great painter in the same 
MDae as Andrea Mantegna. But be was a true poet within 
tha limits of a certain sphere. We have to seek hia parallel 
UDOng the Terse-writcra rather than the artiata of hia day. 
Some of the stansaa of Poliziano and Boinrdo, in particular, 
might have been written to explain his pictures, or hia pictures 
might have been painted to illustrate their verses.' In both 
PoUaADo and Boiardo we find the same touch upon antique 

' 1 (Mumot bring mjBelf to oMppt Mr, rkt«T'i reading of the UftdoDDft'* 
■MIDI lo me thst Unttioolli meant to piirCrH}' Ui* minglad 
id Iranqmllit}' ol k morUl moLhoi ebown tor the Son □( Ood. Hs 
m to hftT* MMDvtime* uionl at oonvejiDg morn Ihkn psialing eta 
w; and. (iuos ha bad not Liunardo'a geniaa, hs givw aadoMB, 
BMumtnlneu. ot duteoaUnt, fur some more subtle mood. Naxt to the 
a ot the Uffiaii. Botticolli'a loiclieit religioni pictuts to mj 
ii tha 'NatiTity' belonKing to Hi. Fuller Mailland. foatio 
inalioD in a painter bas pruduovil nothing mon gncelnl and osora 
It than the danco ot angeta in tho air above, and the ambraoBnMnt 
of the angel« and the abepherda on tb> lawni belov. 

' Id the AutleiDjr ol Fine Arts at Veiiie*. I do aol menllM Ihia 
pioliin aa a oomplrte pendant to BolLioulli't lanioua fanuio. Tba Uum 
tit 6. Catherinn nnd Ha<loniia, bowever, have looiethlng of the njitj 
~ II ii ao atriklng in that work. 

■ 1 might nuntion itanxaa 133.131 of Foliaiano'i Okufm, dHoribliig 

Tanna in tha lap o( Man ; or aUntaa Vi- 107, dewribitig tba birth ot 

Veana; and from lloiaido'a Orlan/to InmimuTalv, I mighl i|iioM the 

U of Binaldo'* puniibmonl hj Lava (Ub. ii. oanlo xi. U), Ot tha 

■aia ot SilTaDella and NuciMUi (lib. iL auito ini. 48^ 
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things as in Botticelli ; and this m&kes him service&M«' 
ahnoBt above all painters to the readers of Ren&issanM 
poetry. 

The name of Piero Si Cosimo has been mentioned inci- 
dentally in connection with that of Bottic«lIi : and though 
his life exceeds the limits assigned for this chapter, so many 
links unite him to the class of painters I have been discuss- 
ing, that I can find no better place to speak of him than this. 
His biography forms one of the most amusing chapters in 
Vasari, who has taken great delight in noting Piero's quaint 
humours and eccentric habits, and whose description of a 
Carnival triumph devised by him is one of our most precious 
documents in illustration of Renaissance pageantry.' The 
point that connects him with Botticelli is the romantic treat- 
ment of classical mythology, best exemplified in his pictures 
of the tale of Perseus and Andromeda.' Piero was by nature 
and employment a decorative painter ; the construction of 
cars for pageants, and the adornment of dwelling rooms and 
marriage chests, affected hts whole style, rendering it less 
independent and more quaint than that of Botiicelli. Land- 
scape occupies the main part of his compositions, made np 
by a strange amalgam of the most eccentric details — rochs 
toppling over blue bays, sea-caverns, and fanta.stic moonttun 
ranges. Groups of little figures disposed upon these spaces 
tell the story, and the best invention of the artist is lavished 
on the form of monstrous creatures hke the dragon shun by 
Perseus. There is no attempt to treat the classic subject in 
a classic spirit : to do that, and to fail in doing it, remained 
for Cellini.' We have, on the contrary, before us an image of 

' I hop« to m&ke nse of this p&SBBfie in ■ tatur? section of m; Tork 
on the Italian Poetry of the Bcnaissance. Theiefore 1 pftss bj this 
poitioD of Piero'a act-work do*. 

' DOiKxi GaUery, 

' See the bu-ieliet npoa the pedestal of his ' Persetu ' in the Loggia 
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the OTC,u it appeared toAriosto'sfancy— a creature borrowed 
from romtmce and mode to play its part in a Greek iiijth. 
The same criticism applies to Piero's picture of the murdered 
ProoriB watched by a Satyr of the woodland.' In creating 
hia Satyr the painter has not had recourse to any antique 
baa-relief, but has imagined for himself a being half human, 
half bestial, and yet wholly real ; nor has he portrayed in 
Procris k nymph of Greek form, but a girl of Florence. 
The rtnoge Koimals and gaudy (lowers introduced into the 
landscspe background further remove the subject from the 
Bjdiera of classic treatment. Florentine realism and quaint 
fancy being thus curiously blended, the artistic result may be 
profitably studied for the light it throws upon the so-called 
I'lganiam of the earlier Renaissance. Fancy at that moment 
was more free than when superior Imowkdi^e of antiquity 
bftd created a demand for reproductive art, and when the 
painters thought less of the meaning of the fable for them- 
•elvei than of its capability of being used as a machine for 
the display of erudition. 

It remains to speak of the painter who closes and at the 
Bame time gathers up tbe whole tradition of this period. 
Domenioo Ghirlandajo desen-cs this plac« of honour not 
booftnse be had the keenest intuitions, the deepest thought, 
the strongest pasidon, the subtlest fancy, tbe loftiest imagina- 
tion—for in all these points be was excelled by some one or 
other of his conlenipor&ries or predecessors — hut because his 
intellect was the most comprehensive and bis mastery of 
art tbe most complete. His life lasted from 1449 to HOB, 
utd be did not distingnish himself as a painter till he was 
past thirty.* Therefore he does not properly fall within the 

> tn tha National Gallerj. 

■ Bfi tuaHj aune «b> Domcnleo di Carrmdo dj Ooffo BlftorlL II* 
pmb^lj worked during bii foulh uii) wljr nknhood u m goldualth 
and got bis utiit'i nama from the Irada ot makina goldaa ehaplal* (or 
Ibt FloreDtina woinaii. Sea Tuui, voL *. p. GO. 
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limit of 1470. &5sign(^ roagbly to thia age of transitkra in 
painting. But in elyle and spirit he belonged to it, reauming 
in his own work the qiiatiliee we find scattered throogfa the 
minor artists of the fifteenth centary, and giving them (he 
unity of fosion in a large and lucid manner. Like the 
painters hitherto dis<^ussed, he was working toward the foil 
Renaissance; yet he reached it neither in ideality nor id 
freedom. His art is the art of the understanding only ; and 
to this the mast«r3 of the golden age added radiance, sab- 
limity, grace, passion — qualities of the imagination beyond 
the scope of men like Ghirlandajo. 

It is almost with reluctance that a critic feels obliged to 
name this powerful but prosaic painter as the Giotto of tbe 
fifteenth century in Florence, the tutt^lary angel of an age 
inaugurated by Masaccio. He was a consummate manter of 
the science colteeied by his predecessors. No one surpassed 
bim in the use of fresco, His orderly composition, in the 
distribution of figures and the use of architectural accessories, 
is worthy of all praise ; his portraiture is dignified and power- 
ful ;' bis choice of form and treatment of drapery, noble. Yet 
we cannot help noting his deficiency in tbe finer sense of 
beauty, the abscnoe of poetic inspiration or feeling in his 
work, the com monpl seen ess of his colour, and bis wearisome 
reiteration of calculated effects. He never arrests attention 
by sallies of originality, or charms us by the delicacies of 
suggestive fancy. He is always at the level of his own 
achievement, so that in tbe eud we are as tired with able 
Ghirlandajo Sts the men of Athens with just .\ristideH. Who, 
however, but Ghirlandajo could have composed the fresooea 
of ' S. Fina ' at S. Gemignano, tbe fresco of the ' Death of S. 

' What, alter all, remainfl the gn,Dieat qaalit; of Ghirlandajo is hia 
powerfuJ drawiag o[ ch&rsctpriBtie heuils. The; ore &b varioua aa they 
are TigoroQi. Wh^t a DalioD ol Btrong mea muBt tha FIoreatiQet haw 
been, wo feel while gazing at bit fnsca«a. 
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Fninoii ' id 8. Trinity at Florence, or that agaia of the ' Birth 
of the Virgin' in S. Maria Novella? Tliere is something 
imtatiDg in pure common sense impoFt«<l into art, and 
Ghirlandajo's masterpieces are the apoilieosi^ of that quality. 
How eorrect, how judicious, how sagacious, how matheniati- 
nJlj ordered 1 ve exclaim; but we gaze without emotion, and 
we torn away without regret. It does not vex us to read how 
Ghirland^o used to scold liis prentices for neglecting trivial 
wders that would liU his purse with money. Similar traits of 
character pain us with a sense of impropriety in Pemgino. 
They harmonise with all we feel about the work of Ghirlandajo. 
It is bitter mortification to know that Micliael Angelo never 
found space or time suflicieut for his vast designs in sculpture. 
It is a positive relief to think that Ghirlandajo sighed in vain 
to have the circuit of the walls of Florence given him to paint. 
How he would have covered them with compositions, stately, 
flowing, easy, sober, and incapable of stirring any feeling in 
thesoull 

Though Ghirlandajo lacked almost every true poetic quality, 
be combined the art of distributing figures in a given upace, 
with perBpective, iair knowledge of the nude, and truth to 
nature, in greater perfection than any other single {ainter of 
the age he represents ; and since these were precisely the 
gifts of that age to the great Renaissance masters, we aooord 
to him the place of historical honour. It should be added 
that, like alitmst all the artists of this epo<'li, be handled 
aacred and profane, ancient and modem, subjects in the same 
■tyle, introducing contemporary customs and costumes. His 
pictures are therefore valuable for their portraits and thrir 
Illustration of Florentine life. Fresoo was his favourite 
vehicle; and in this preference he showed himself a true 
master of the school of Florence: but he is said to have 
maintained that mosaic, as more durable, was superior t« 
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vail -painting. This saying, if it be authentic, justifies our 
criticism of his cold achievement as a painter. 

Beviewing the ground traversed in this and the last chapter, 
we find that the painting of Tuscany, asd in paxticular the 
FlorentiDe section of it, has absorbed attention. It i9 charac- 
teristic of the neit age that other districts of Italy began to 
contribute their important quota to the general culture of the 
nation. The force generated in Tascany expanded and dilated 
till every section of the coimtry took part in the movement 
which Florence had been first to propagate. What was hap- 
pening in echolarship began to manifest itself in art, for the 
same law of growth and distribution affected both alike ; &nd 
thus the local differences of the Italians were to some extent 
abolished. The nation, never destined to acquire politicsJ 
union in tlie Renaissance, possessed at last an intellectual 
unity in its painters and its students, which justifies our 
speaking of the great men of the gulden period as Italians 
and not as citizens of auch or such a burgh. In the Middle 
Ages United Italy was an Idea to theorists like Dante, who 
dreamed for her an actual supremacy beneath ber Emperor's 
sway in Rome. The reasoning to which they trusted proved 
fallacious, and their hopes were quenched. Instead of the 
political empire of the ' De Monarchia,' a spiritual empire had 
been created, and the Italians were never more powerful in 
Europe than when their sacred city was being plundered by 
the imperial bandits in 1527. It is necessary, at the risk of 
some repetition, to keep this point before the reader, if only 
as an apology for the method of treatment to be followed in 
the next chapter, where the painters of the mid-ReuaisaaDce 
period will be reviewed less in relation to their schools and 
cities than as representatives of the Italian spirit. 

Since the intellectual unity gained by the Italians in the 
kge of the Benai^sance was chieily due to the Florentines, it 
is a matter of some moment to reconsider the direct influences 
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hroaght to bear npon the arts in Florence during the fifteenth 
eentiUT. I have ohoseo Ohirlandajo &s the representative of 
punting in that period. I have abo expressed the opinion 
th&t bis style is singnlarl; cold and prosaic, and have hinted 
that this pro8aic and cold quality was caused by a defect of 
emotional entbuaiasm, by preoccupation with finite Aims. 
Herein Ohirlandajo did but reflect the temper of hia age — 
that temper which Cosiino de' Medici, the greatest patron of 
both art and schokrship in Florence l)efore 1470, represented 
in bis life and in his public policy. It concerns ae, therefore, 
lo take into account tlie nature of the patronage extended by 
ibe Medici to art. Excessive praise and blame have been 
sliowered upon thuse burgher princea in almost equal quan- 
tities; so thai, if we were to place Rosuoe and Rio, as the 
representatives of conflicting views, in the scales together, they 
wonld balance each other, and leave the index qoivering. This 
bore statement warns the critic to be cautious, and inclines 
bim to accept the intermediate conclusion that neither the 
Medici nor the artists could escape the conditions of their 
century. It is specially argued on the one hand against the 
Iktedici that they encouraged a sensual and worldly style of 
art, employing thf painters to decorate their palaces with nudo 
figarea. and luring them away from sacred to profane subjects. 
Yet Coeimo gave orders to Donatella for his ' David ' and hia 
■ Judith,' employed MichellozKo and Brunelleschi to build him 
conventsandchurches, and filled the hbrary of S. Marco, where 
Fra Angelico was pamting.with a priceless collection of MSS. 
His own private chapel was decorated by BenoEso Goizoli. 
Fra Lippo Lippi and Michael Angelo Buonarroti were the 
bouae-friends of Lorenzo de' Medici. Leo Bnttista Alberti 
wat a roember of hia philosophical society. The only great 
Florentine artist who did not stand in cordial relations to 
tho Medicean circle, was Llonardo da Vinci. This sufficiently 
•hows that the Medicean patronage was commensurate witl^ 
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the best prodacta of Florentine genius ; nor woolcl it 
to demoDstrate thkt encoorageiQeDt, so largely exbibited vxd 
so inteUigenlly naed, could have beeo in the main injurioas to 
tiie arts. 

There is, however, a tnith in the old gmdge against the 
Medicean princes. The; enslaved Florence : and even paint- 
ing was not alow to enffer &ora the etifling atmosphere of 
tyranny. Lorenzo deliberately set himself to enfeeble the 
people by laxory, partly because he liked volnptaona living, 
partly because he aimed at popularity, and partly because it 
ms hifl interest to enervate republican virtoea. The arts 
used for the purposes of decoration in triumphs and carnival 
shows became the tnetraments of careless pleasure ; and 
there is no doubt that even earnest painters lent their powers 
with no ill-will and no bad conscience to the service of las- 
civious patrons. ' Per la citti, in diverse case, fece tondi di 
sua mauo e femmine ignude assai,' says Vaaari about Sandro 
Botticelli, who afterwards became a Piagnone and refused to 
touch a pencil.' We may, therefore, reasonably concede that 
if the Medici had never taken bold on Florence, or if the 
Kpirit of the times bad made them other than they were in 
loftiness of aim and nobleness of heart, the arts of Italy in 
the Benaissance might have shown less of worldliness and 
inaterialism. It was against the demoralisation of society by 
paganism, as against the enslavement of Florence by her 
tyrants, that Savonarola strove ; and since the Medici vrere 
the leaders of the classical revival, as well as the despots of 
the dying commonwealth, they justly bear the lion's share of 
that blame which fell in general upon the vices o( their age 
denounced by the prophet of S. Marco. We may regard it 
either as a singular misfortune for Italy or as the strongest 
sign of deep-seated Italian corruption, that the most brilliant 

' In roui; houses he painted loniidels with his owa hand, and ol 
aikvi women plent;. 
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leaders o[ culture both at Florence tmA at Rome— Cosimn, 
Lorenno, aud Giovanni de' ^teJici — promoted ratber thun 
checked (he debasing infloences of the Renaissance, and 
added the c-eight of their authority to the popular craving for 
sensnouB ainuaoment. 

Meanwhile, what was truly great and noble in Renaissance 
Italy, found its proper home in Florence ; where the spirit of 
freedom, it only as an idea, still ruled ; where the populace 
was still capable of being stirred to Buper-sensual enthasiasm ; 
and where the flame of the modem intellect burned with lU 
pniest, whitest Instro. 




CHAPTER VI 

PAINT INQ 



Two Perioda ia the Tme Renaisaaaoe — Andreft Mantegnft — Eii 
Statuesque Design— Hin N at uralisni— Roman Inspiration— Trininph 
oi Julias CsHor— Baa- reliels— Lues Signorelli — The Precursor ot 
Michael Angela — AnaMmic&) StudicB— Soose ot Beauty— The Ohapel 
o( S. Brizio at Ori-ieto —Its Arabesqaes and Heda'lionB— Degreea in 
his Ideal — Enthusiasm for Organio Lite— Mode of trestiug Classical 
Subjects— Ftitugino- His PietistJc Stjie -His Formalism— The 
Pafcliological Problem ol his Life— Pern gioo's pupib — Pinturiccluo 
—At Spello and Siena-Francia- Fra Bartolommeo— Transition to 
the Golden Arc— Liooardo da Vinci — The Magician ot the 
Renaissanoe ^ Kaphael — The Melodist- Coireggio — The Faun — 
Michael Angelo— The Prophet. 



The RenaissaDce, so far as Painting is coocemed, ma; be 
said to have culminated between the years H70 and 1550. 
These dates, it must be frankly admitted, are arbitrary ; nor 
is there anything more improfttable than the attempt to 
define by strict chronology the moments of an intellectual 
growth so complex, so unequally progressive, and so varied as 
that of Itahan art. AU that the historian can hope to do, ia 
to strike a mean between his reclioning of years and his more 
subtle calculations based on the emergence of decisive geniiis 
in special men. Au instance of such compromise is offoi-ded 
by Lionardo da Vinci, who belongs, as far as dates go, to 
the last half of the fifteenth century, but who must, on any 
estimate of bis achievement, be classed with Michael Angelo 
among the final and supreme masters of the full Renaissance. 
To \iolate the order of time, with a view to what may here 
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be called the morphology of Italian art, is, in bis case, a plain 
duty- 
Bearing tbis in mind, it is still possible to regard the 
eighty years above mentioned as a period no longer of promise 
and preparation but of fulfilment and auoomplishment. 
Furthermora, tbe thirty yeara at the close of the fifteenth 
century may be taken Eis one epoch in this climax of the art, 
vhile the first half of the sixteenth forms a second. Within 
the former falls the best work of Mantegna, Perugino, Franeia, 
the Bellini, Signurelli, Fra Darlolommeo. To the latter we 
may n;ckon Michael Aiigein, Uitphoel, Oiorgione, Correggio, 
Titian, and Andrea del Sarto. Lionardo da Vinet, though 
belonging chronologically to the former epoch, ranks first 
among the masters uf the latter ; and to this also may be 
given Tintoretto, ibongh bis life extended far beyond it to 
the last years of the century. We thus obtain, within the 
period of eighty yeora from 1470 to 1JJ50, two snbonlinate 
divisions of time, the one including 'the last part of the 
fifteenth century, the other extending over the beet years of 
(he Bixteemtb. 

The Bubdivirions I have just suggested correspond to two 
digtioct Btages in the evolution of art. The painters of th« 
earlier group win our admiration quite aa much by their aim 
as by their achievement. Their achievement, indeed, is 
not ao perfect but that they still make some demand upon 
interpretative sympathy in ibe student. Tliere is, besides. & 
•enae of reserved strength in their work. We feel that their 
motives have not been developed to the utmost, that their 
inspiration is not eihanaled ; that it will be possible for 
their successors to advance beyond them on the same path, 
not realising more consummate excellence in special poiDti>( 
but combining divers qualitiua, and reaching absolute 
freedom. 

The painters of the second iffoup display mMterj mor* 
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perfect, range of facnlty more all-embracing, ^liat tliev 
design they do ; nature and art obey them equally ; the 
resources placed at their command are employed with facile 
and unfettered exercise of power. The hand obedient to the 
brain is now so expert that nothing further is left to bo 
desired in the expression of tlie artist's thought.' The 
student can only hope to penetrate the master's meaning. 
To imagine a step further in the Rame direction is im- 
poBsible. The full flower of the ItaUan genius has been 
unfolded. Its message to the world in art has been de- 
Chronology alone would not justify us in drawing these 
diatinctiona. What really eeparates the two groups is the 
different degree in which they severally absorbed the spirit 
and uttered the message of their age. In the former the 
Benaissance was still immature, in the latter it was perfected. 
Yet all these painters deserve in a true sense to be called its 
cliildren. Their common object is art regarded as an inde- 
pendent function, and relieved from the bondage of technical 
impediments. In their work the liberty of the modern mind 
finds its first and noblest expression. The^- deal with familiar 
and time-honoured Christian motives reverently ; hut they 
use tliem at Ihe same time for the exhibition of pure human 
beauty. Pagan influences yield them spirit-stirring inspira- 
tion ; yet the antique models of style, which proved no lees 
embarrassing to their successors than Saul's armour was 
to David, weigh lightly, like a magician's breast-plate, upon 
their heroic strength. 

'''La man clie nbbediece sll' intelletlo ' U a phrase pregnant vUh 
meaning. UBed bj Michael Angeto in one ot hia sonnels. See Onasti, 
Lt Jtimf di Jlichacl Angrlo. p. 173. Uichael Angelo'e blunt criticism 
ot Penigino. th«t he was ^ffo, a tool in art. and hia rude speech to 
Francis's handsome son, that his father inaile belter tonuB bj night 
Ihan daj. saffieienllj iiulicale Ibe diSeienl aims puTsuei) b]' Ihe p»inten 
•I Um too period* distiDgu. Ned above. 




ANDREA MANTEOSA 

Andrea Mantegna waa born near Padua in 1491. Vasari 
says that in his boyhood be berdod cattle, and it is probable 
that he was the son of a small Lombard Tunuer. What ted 
htm to the study of the arts we do not know; but that his 
talents were precociously developed, is proved by his registra- 
tion in HII upon the books of the painter's guild at Padua. 
He is there described as the adopted son of Squarcione. At 
the age of seventeen be signed a picture with his name. 
Btudj-ing the casta and drawings collected by Squarcione for 
his Paduan school, the young M&ntegna found congenial 
etercise (or his peciiliakT gifts.' Uis early frescoes in the 
Ercniitani at Padua look ax though they liad been painted 
from statues or clay models, carefully selected for the grandeur 
of tlieir forms, the nobility of their attitudes, and tlie compli- 
cated beauty of tlieir drapery. The figures, aminf,>ed on 
different planes, are perfect in their perspective ; the action ia 
indicated by appropriate gestures, and the colouring, though 
faint and cold, is scioiitilically calculated. Vet not a luan or 
woman in these wondrous compositions seems to live. Well 
provided with bone and muscle, tbey have neither blood nor 
anything suggeittive of the breath of Ufe within them. It It 
as tboogh Slantegna had been called to paint a people turned 
to stone, arrested suddenly amid their \-arioas occupations, 



' Though Hanl»)fna •wmi to havn owed all hii traioins to Padaa. it 
li ImlMiuibIn tn r«Kiinl liim an what 1* callHl a 8<|uar«i(inaai)a»— oaa 
ainoDg tha artitlic hackt tormol anil cuiploj'Kl by the I'ailaan inyrmario 
ot Ulinl-rale painliiift. >'o other eaMls likn lo him wa> rcaml in that 
timt. Hii tfrtniii*** h«lonK«l lo hi* iiwii gvmiia. uiiiiiiUUna Item l)M 
toeagia naani ot Ktudj oiUtln hi* raaok th>u* elemuit* which •aabUd 
blu l« Jivina thi ipirit □! thr antiiiue and lo aitalnpt iW irprtHlootlun. 
In onln tu taoiUtatv the eipUnalion of ths problem oflarcd b; bii eatly 
eamRiand ol *ijlii, it hw bmin augiiMt*!! wllb grval ihoir ot reaao 
tia racclred a ■Irnng linpr«uion from Ui« work vivcuiad In bM*r*1l«t by i 
DonaWllo far the elinrch o( 8. Antonio at Padaa. Tbtu FlonnilM I 
Intfiif n<n> bdpoil to lorm cvan Uia oii|{uial ganiiu ol Lhut graalaat ol llM ] 
Lanibiiit tunnitn. 
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and preserved for centuries {rem injury in some Egyptian 
HoliLade of dewless sand. 

In spite of tliis unearthly immobility, the Paduan frescoes 
exercise a strange and potent spell. We feel ourselves beneath 
the sway of a gigantic genius, intent on solving the severest 
problems of hia art in preparation for the portraiture of some 
high intellectual abstraction. It should also be observed that 
notwithstanding their frigidity and statuesque composure, the 
pictures of ' S. Andrew ' and ' S. Christopher ' in the chapel of 
the Eremitani reveal minute study of real objects. Transitory 
movements of the body are noted and tranaeribed with merciless 
precision : an Italian hillside, with its olive trees and winding 
ways and crown of turrets, forms the bacliground of one scene ; 
in another the drama is localised amid Renaissance architec- 
ture of the costliest style. Bustic types have been selected 
for the soldiers, and commonplace details, down to a patched 
,'erkin or a brolten shoe, bear witness to the patience and the 
obsen-ation of the master. But over all these things the 
glamour of Medusa's bead has fallen, turning them to stone. 
We are clearly in the presence of a painter for whom the 
attractions of nature were sulxitdinated to the fascinations of 
science — a man the very opposite, for instance, to Benozzo 
Gozzoli. If Mantegna had passed away In early manhood, 
like Masaccio, his fame would have been that of a cold and 
calculating: genius labouring after an ideal unrealised except 
in its dry formal elements. 

The truth is that Mantegna's inspiration was derived from 
the antique.' The beanty of classical bas-rehef entered deep 
into bis soul and ruled his imagination. In later life he spent 
his acquired wealth in forming a collection of Greek and Roman 

' Taaari, vol. *. p. 163, maj be codsqIIci] with regard to Mantegna's 
preFfr^nee for th« idul ol duiuarj uhea compared with lutanl beaut;, 
as the mixlel for a p»iuiei> 
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kntiqnities.' He wae, moreover, the friend of aCadeiits. eagerly 
Bbsorbing the knowledge brought to li^'ht by Ciriac of Ancona, 
FUi\io Biouiio, and other antiquaries ; and so completely did 
be asaimilate the materiala of Bcholarahip, that the spirit of 
ft Goman seemed to be re-incamatcd in him. Tbua, inde- 
pendently of his high v&lue as a painter, he embodies for as 
in art th&t sincere pasmon for the ancient world which was the 
dominating intellectual impulse of his age. 

The minute learning accumulated in the fifteenth century 
upon the subject of Roman military life found noble illustration 
in his frieze of ' Julius t^rosar's Triumph.' ' Nor ia this master- 
piece a cold display of pedantry. The life we vainly look (or 
is the frescoes of the Eremitani cfaapel may be found hcre^ 
Statuesque, indeed, in style, and stately in movement, but 
glowing with the spirit of revived antiquity. The processional 
pomp of legionaries bowed beneath their trophied arms, the 
monumental majesty of robed citizens, the gravity of sloled 
and veiled priests, the beauty of young slaves, and all the 
parapberaaha of spoils and wreaths and elephants and ensigns 
are massed together with the self-restraint of noble art subordi- 
natiag pageantry to rules of lofty composition. What must 
the genius of the man have been who could move thus 
majestically beneath the weight of painfully accumulated 

' Sec Crowe and Cavilcaselle's Uiilory of Painlinf tn Norlk Ilalj/, 
tol. i. p. 334, tor aa tceoaal o( bin aiiliquarian reaeaichM in oampaaj 
vUh FaliM FelicikDO. His maieum vaa m> lunoua that in lli43 Lorai 
i»' Madid. pu«ng throagh M&ntaa tram Venice. LhaDffht i( wortli; of j 
a Tuit. Id hia dU aga tiantefliia lell into pecuniarj difiicullief, aail had 
to put with hia eolleelioD. Th« torceil sale o( iu chieforaaiiient.abUBt 
of Pauitina. ii nid to hare broken hia heart, fb. p. 4IG. 

■ Painted on eaniai ia tempera tor the Marquis of ManToa. betor* 
IMS, lootnl bj the Oemiant in 16S0. sold to Charlc* I., maid bf tha 
Common wsallji. bought back hj Chailei II., and now eipoaed, much 
■polled b; time and cfaanne, bat more b; viUaiiuHu repainting, on tlit 
walli tl Hampton Court 
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erndition, cooTerting an anti<]Qarian iDOtive into & theme for 
melodies of line composcu in the grave Dorian mood ? 

By no process can the classic purity of this bas-relief 
be better nndersttjod than by comparing the original irith a 
transcript made by Rubens from a portion of the * Triomph.' ' 
The Flemish painter strives to add richness to the scene by 
BacchaualJEin riot and the sensuality of imperial Rome. TTjh 
elephants twist their trunks, and trumpet to the din of 
cymbals; negroes teed the flaming candelabra with scattered 
frankincense ; the white oxen of Clitnmnus are loaded with 
gaudy flowers, and the dancing maidens are dishevelled 
Mienads. But the rhythmic procession of Mantegna, modu- 
lated to the sound of flutes and soft reconlers, carries onr 
imagination back to the best days and strength of Rome. 
His priests and genei'aJs, captives and choric women, are as 
little Greek as they are modem. In them awakes to a new 
life the spirit- quelling energy of (he republic. The painter's 
severe taste keeps out of sight the insolence and orgies of the 
empire ; he conceives Rome as Shakspeare did in * Corio- 

In compositions of this type, studied after bas-reliefs and 
friezes, Jlantegna displayed a power that was unique. Those 
who have once seen his drawings for Judith with the head ot 
Hotofernes, and for Solomon judging between the two mothers, 
will never forget their sculpture. The lines are graven on our 
memory. When this maible master chose to be tragic, his 
intensity was terrible. The designs for a dead Christ carried 
to the tomb among tlie weeping Maries, concentrate within 
the briefest space the utmost egony ; it is as though the very 
ecstasy of grief bad been congealed and fixed for ever. What, 
again, he could produce of purely beautifal within the regioD 

' An oil paintitig in the ytlional Gotlerj. 

* The w-callcd ■Ttiumph oF Scipio ' in (be Nationil Qaller]' seenia 
to me !□ eTGi7 resjiect (eebler tlian the Hsmptoa Court Cartoons. 
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of religious art, is showu by his ' Madonna, of th9 Victory.' * 
Ko olher painter has given to tbe soldier saints forms at once 
so heroic and so chivalrously lender. 

With regard to the circiumstancoe of &Iante^a'a biography, 
it may be said briefly tltat, though of bumble birtfa, he spent 
tlia greater portion of hia life at Court and in the service of 
princes. It was in IIQIJ, after ho had diBtinguisbed bimB«lf 
by the Faduan frescoea, that be first received an invitation 
from the Mar<)uis Lodovico Gonzagii. Of this sovereign I 
have already had occasion to speak.'' Reared by Vittorino da 
Feltre, to whom his father had committed almost anUmited 
authority, Lodovico bad early learned to estimate tbe rejil ad- 
TMlta^ea of culture. It was now bb object to render bia 
capital no less illustrious by art than by tbe residence of learned 
msD. Witb this view he offered Mantegna a salary of tifteen 
ducats a month, together »-ith lodging, com, and fuel— provided 
tb« painter would place his talents at his service. Mantegna 
accepted tbe invitation ; but numerous engagements prevented 
him from transferring his household from Padua to Mantua 
until the year 14G0. From that date onwards to 1600, when 
he died, Mantegna remained attached to the Goneaga family, 
serving three &Iarquises in succession, and adorning their 
palaces, chapels, and country-seats witb frescoes now, alas t 

' Tbe *U&donnft Jellt VJltoria.' now in the Loorre Qallerj', wr^ 
painted to eominemoriLle the &chioTemenU ot Fr&nseeoo OonnBa in the 
WlUa ol Fornovo. Thu FisnosKo, Geootsl of lb* Yenclian UDo|a, 
ihould have cUimed that Mtion, the etenikl diigniae ot Italian aDidierj, 
tor a iictor<r. ii one ol the strongMt liicns ot tlia depth to which Uia I 
•enee ot military hunour had aank in Italy. Bnl IhoDftli tJie a 
iti painting wis so mean, the jnipreuion maJa by this pkturo U 109^ 1 
poverial to b« dosoribed. It is in every detail Rraiiili 
MUTKy briiiu »>tnbined with inrontparable grace. rel>)(iou* tevling with j 
atlileiio iliKiiity. anil luiariaiire ol ornaiDpataiioii ailh aeTen Riatity o( 
Oompuaition, It is worth oniupiirine this portrait ot Franeeaoa Oonaain 
with hia bronie medal, just as Krro detla Kraneoon'i plMura at 
BiKiiniiontlo Mslatesu shoald be compared with risaoalla'* nedallion. 

' Vol, 11., Htvisal 0/ Lrarniity, p. 31i, 
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almost entirely ruined. Tbe grants of land and presents he 
received in addition to his aalary, enabled him to build a villa 
at Buscoldo, where he resided during the summer, as veil as 
to erect a sumptuous mansion in the capital. 

Between Mantua. Goito, and Buscoldo, Mantegna spent 
(he last forty-six years of his Ufe in continual employment, 
broken only by a short visit to Florence in 1166, and another 
to Bologna in 1472,' and by a longer residence in Borne 
becneen the years 1488 and 1490. During the latter period 
Innocent VIII. was Pope. He had built a chapel in the 
Belvedere of the Vatican, and wished the greatest painter of 
the day to decorate it. Therefore he wrote to Francesco, 
Itlarqnis of Mantua, requesting that he might avail him st^lf of 
Mautegna's skill. Francesco, though unwitting to part with 
his painter in ordinary, thought it unadvisable to disappoint 
the Pope. Accordingly he dubbed Mantegna knight, and sent 
him to Rome. The chapel painted in fresco for Innocent was 
mthlessly destroyed by Pius VI. ; and thus the world has l(»t 
one of Mantegna's masterpieces, executed while his genius was 
at its zenith. On his return to Mantua he finished the decor- 
ations of the Castello of the Gonzaghi, and completed his 
greatest eurviving work, the ' Triumph of Juhus Cssar.* 

By his wife, Nieolosia, the sister of Giovanni and Gentile 
Bellini, Mantegna had several children, one of whom, 
Francesco, adopted painting as a trade. The great artist 
was by temper arrogant and haughty ; nor could he succeed 
in living peaceably with any of his neighbours. It appears 
that he spent habitually more money than he could well 
aflard, freely indulging his taste for magnificence, and dis- 

' Kothing is known sboat Mantegna *i st&j in Florence. He went to 
meet ihe Cardinal Tiat\i!efco Gonzaga at fiologna. Tbis Cardinal, a 
great amaLeDr o( mudc and coDnoiBseur in relics of aniiqmlj. came W 
Mantna in Aaguat, 1472. vbere (he ' Oiteo ' ot Mciwr Angelo Poliuano 
wai prodaoed for tu9 am u 
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barsing large aums in the parchase of curiosities. Long 
before his death his estate had been involved in debt ; &nd 
after bis decease, bis sons were forced to sell the pictui 
bin studio for the paj-ment of pressing creditors. Ue 
buried in Alberti's church of S. Aodrea at Mantua, in a chapel 
decorated at bis own expense. Over the grave was placed a 
bronze bust, most noble in modelling and perfect in execution. 
The broad forehead with its deeply cloven furrows, the stern 
and piercing e;es, the large lips compressed with nervous 
energy, the massive nose, the strength of jaw and chin, and 
the superb clusters of the hair escaping from a laurel -wreath 
upon the royal bead, are such as realise for ua our notion of a 
Roman in the daya of the Republic. Mantegna'a own geniuB 
has inspired thia masterpiece, which tradition assigns to the 
medallist Sperando Maglioli. Whoever wrought it, must havg 
felt the incubation of the mighty painter's spirit, and have 
striven to express in bronze the character of his uncompromis- 
ing art. 

Of a different temperament, yet not wholly unlike Mantegna 
in a certain iron strength of artistic character, was Luca 
Signorelli, horu about It 1 1 at Cortona. The supreme quality of 
Mantegna was studied purity of outlijie, severe and heightened 
style. As Landor is distinguished by concentration above 
all the English poets who have made trial of the classic 
^iuse, so Mantegna holds a place apart among Italian painters 
because of bis stem Roman self-control. Signoreili, on the 
contrary, made bis mark by boldness, pushing experiment 
almost beyond the verge of truth, and approaching Michael 
Angelo in the hardihood of his endeavour to outdo nature. 
Vasari says of faim, that ' even Michael Angelo imitated the 
manner of Luca, as ever; one can see ; ' and indeed Signorelli 
anticipated the greatest master of the sisteenth century, not 
only in his profound study of human anatomy, but aUo in his 
ivflolntion to express high thought and tragic passion by pure 
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form, discarding all the minor charms of painting. Trained 
in the severe school of Picro della Francesca, he early learned 
to draw from the mide with boldness and accnracy ; and to 
this point, too much neglected bj his predecessors, he devoted 
the full powers of his maturity. Anatomy he praclispd, 
according to the custom of those dayn. in the graveyard or 
beneath the gibbet. There is a drawing by him in the Lou%'t« 
of a st&lwart man carrying upon his back the corpse of a 
youth. Both are naked. The motive seems to have been 
taken from some lazar-house. Life-long study of perspective 
in its apphcation to the drawing of the figure, made the 
difficulties of foreshortening and the delineation of brusque 
attitude mere child's play to this andacious genius. The 
most rapid movement, the most perilous contortion of bodies 
falling through the air or flying, he depicted with hard, firmly- 
traced, unerring outline. If we dare to criticise the productions 
of a master so original and bo accomplished, all we can say 
is that Signorelli revelled almost too wantonly in the display 
of hazardous posture, and that he sacrificed the passion of 
his theme to the display of science.' Yet his genius compre- 
hended great and tragic subjects, and to biin belongs the 
credit in an age of ornament and pedantry of hanng made 
the human body a language for the utterance of all that ia 
most weighty in the thought of man. 

A story is told by Vasari which brings Signorelli very close 
to our sympathy, and enables us to understand the fascination 
of pure form he felt so deeply. * It is rekied of Luca that he 
had a son killed at Cortona, a youth of singular beauty in face 
and person, whom he had tenderly loved. In bis grief the 
father caused the boy to be stripped naked, and with estra- 



■ That be could eanceire a aten) and tragio flubjeet. irith all tha 
pasEion it required, it. bowever, proved not only \ij the [resooes at 
tlrvielo, bot alEO bf Uie powerful oil-pnicting o[ the 'CniciSiiou' at 
Bitrgo Sao Sepolero. 
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ordinary constancy of soul, uttering uooDtiiplaint and sbedding 
no ie&r, be painted the portrait of his dead son, to the end 
that lie might still be able, through the work of his own band, 
to contemplate that which nature had given bim, but which an 
adrerse fortune had taken away.' So passionate and ardent, 
30 convinced of the indissoluble bond between the soul be 
loved in life and its dead tenement of clay, and withal so iron- 
nenred and stout of nill. it behoved that man to be, who 
nndertook in the plenitude of his power, at the age of sixty, 
to paint upon the walk of the chapel of S. Brizio at Orvieto 
the images of Doomsday, Resurrection, Heaven, and Hell.' 
It ifl a gloomy chapel in the Gothic cathedral of that forlorn 

' This Itorj has be«n used (or T«rsG in a way to heighten its romantid 
eolouring. Such aa the line* are, I iiubjain tlicm tar Ihe Mke ol their 
attempt to emphasize and IlluBtrate KenaiasaDce leeling : — 
* Vaaari l«lii that Luca Signorelli, 
The morning star ol Hicbael AoKeto, 
Had hot one aon. a ; oalh ol Mvenleen aummert, 
Who died. That day Ihe master at hU easel 
Wielded the liberal bmah wborewith he punted 
At Orvieto, on the Duomo's walU. 

8t«ni (om» of Death and Heaven and Hell and JndgmeDL 
Tbea cune thej to him. cried : " Thy eon is dead, 
Slain in a dud : but tbe bloom ol life 
Tet lingers round red lipa and dunnj cheek." 
Laca spolie not. but listened. Keit they bore 
Bii dea J son to Ihe Hilent painting- room. 
And left on lip toe son and sire alune. 
Still Ldm spoke and groaned nol; but he raised 
Tha voodertul dead ;oaih, and smooLbed bis hair, 
Washed his red wonnda, and laid him on a bed, 
Naked and beaatilul, where rosy curtains 
Shed a soft glimmer of uncertain iplendooi 
Lite- like npon Ihe marble limbs below. 
Then Luea seised his paletle: hour by hour 
Silence was in Ihe room ; none dnrst approach : 
tlom wore to noon, and noon U> en. vb*n shyly 
A Utile maid peeped in and saw the painter 
PatnUnf bis dead too with unerring hand .•!»)&•> 
Pirni and dry-eyed before tha lordly canvas.' 
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Papal cit; — gloom; by reason of bad ligbtiog, but roore so 
because of tbe t«rrible shapes with whicb Signorelli has filled 
it,' In no other work of the Italian Renaissance, except in 
the Sistine Chapel, has so much thought, engaged upon the 
most momentous subjects, been expressed with greater force 
by means more simple and with effect more overwhelming. 
Architecture, landscape, and decorative accessories of every 
kind, the usual padding of quattrocenio pictures, have been 
discarded from the main com position a. The painter has relied 
solely upon his power of imagining and delineating the human 
form in every attitude, and under the most varioos conditions. 
D&rting hke hawks or swallows through the air, huddling 
together to shun the outpoured vials of the wrath of God, 
writhing with demons on the Soor of Hell, struggling into new 
life from the clinging clay, standing beneath the footstool of 
the Judge, floating with lute and viol on the winds of Paradise, 
kneeling in prayer, or clasping • inseparable hands with joy 
and bliss in ovenneasure for ever ' — these multitudes of living 
beings, angelic, diabolic, bestial, human, crowd the huge 
spaces of the chapel walls. What makes the impression of 
controlhng doom the more appalling, is that we comprehend 
the drama in its several scenes, while the chief actor, the divine 
Judge, at whose bidding the cherubs sound their clarions, and 
the dead arise, and weal and woe are portioned to the saved 
and damned, is Himself unrepresented.* ^Ve breathe in the 
presence of embodied consciences, submitiing, like our own, 
to an unseen inevitable will. 

It would be doing Signorelli injustice at Orvieto to study 
only these great panels. The details mth which he has filled 
all the vacant spaces above the chapel stalls and round the 

> See the article on Orrieto in in? Skttchet in Jtahj and Orene. 

* The eaili«r fre«co«B ol Pra Angelico. on the roof, depict Christ 
H Judge. Hut tbeie is Dotbiog ia comnion nttli these works and 
SiKOORlli's. 
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iootvraj, throw new light upon his power. The ostensible 
molive for this elaborate omainentation is contained in the 
portraits of sis poets, wbo are probably Homer, Virgil, Lucan, 
Horace, Ovid, and Dante, il seato tra colanto senno.' But 
the portmts themselves, though vigorously conceived an<l 
remarkable for bold foreahorteDiug, are the least part of the 
whole design. Its originality consists in the arabesi|ues, 
Diedallions. and chiaroscuro bas-reliefs, where the human form, 
treated as absolutely plastic, auppHes the sole decorative 
I'emeut. The pilasters by the doorway, for example, are 
composed, after the usual type of Italian grolleschi, in imitation 
of antiijue candelabra, with numerous stages for the exhibition 
of the artist's fancies. Unlike the work of Baphoel in the 
Loggie, these pllaaters of Signorelli show no birds or beasts, 
no flowers or foliage, fruits or fauns, no masks or sphinxes. 
They are crowded with naked men— drinking, dancing, leaning 
forward, twisting themselves into strange attitudes, and 
adapting their bodies to the several degrees of the framework. 
The same may be said of the arabesques around the portraits 
of the poets, where men, women, and children, some complete, 
some ending in foliage or in fish-tails, are lavished with a 
wild and terrible profusion. HippogrifTs and centaurs, sirens 
and dolphins, are here used as adjuncts to humanity. Amid 
this bntastic labyrinth of twisted forma we find medallions 
painted in ckiaroacuro with aubjtcis taken chiefly from Ovidian 

' ThU U the oonjeetore ol Slgoot Laii {II Dtiomo di Orrirto, p. lOS). 
n« buet It upon the DAnteique aubjeotB iUuatntted, tLoi quoM bom the 
' Inleruo ' :— 

■ Omero poctk aovrmo ; 
L' altro i Oraiio BBliru clis viene. 
Oviilio i il t«rto, t V uliiiuo Luc*no.' 

KoUiing !■ more marked or more deeply iDlereiting than the inflnenM 
einrelMd by Dante over Signorelli, tn inHaence h« uliarcil with Uioiio. 
Urcaitna. liotticelU, Uiehael Angelo, Uie ([realtst iiuagiuatttB^ui.l«tBirf 
Cvutral Iialj. 
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and Dantesque mythology. Here every altitude of men in 
combat and in motion baa been studied from the nude, and 
multitudes of figures dra[>ed and undraped are compressed 
into the briefest compass. All but the human form is sternly 
eliminated ; and the body itself is treated with a master)- and 
a boldness that prove SignoreUi to have held its varied 
capabilities firmly in hia brain. He could not have worked 
out all those postures from the living modeL He played 
freely with his immense stores of knowledge; but his piay 
was the pastime of a Prometheus. Each pose, however 
ha7.ardons, carries conviction with it of sincerity and truth ; 
the life and hberty of nature reign throughout. From the 
whole maze of mterlaced and wrestling figures the terrible 
natureof the artist's genius shines forth. They are almost all 
strong men in the prime or past the prime of- life, chosen for 
their salient display of vital structure. Signorelli was the 
first, and, with the exception of Michael Angelo, the lost 
painter thus to use the body, without sentiment, without 
voluptuousness, without any second intention whatsoever, 
as the supreme decorative principle. In his absolute sincerity 
he made, as it were, a parade of hard and rugged types, 
scorning to introduce an element of beauty, whether sensuous 
or ideal, that should distract him from the study of the body 
in and for itself. This dlstingaishes him in the arabesques 
at Orrieto alike from Mantegna and Michael Augelo, from 
Correggio and Raphael, from Titian and Paolo Veronese. 

This point is so important for its bearing on Renaissance 
art that I may he permitted to dilat« at greater length on 
SigTiorelli's choice of types and treatment of form in general. 
Having a special predilection for the human body, he by no 
means confined himself to monotony in its presentation. On 
the contrary, we can trace many distinct grades of corporeal 
eipresdon. First comes the abstract nude, illustrated by tba 
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* B«saTrectioQ ' and the arabesques at Orvieto.' Contemponuy 
life, with all its pomp of costume and iasolencfi of ruffling 
yontb, is depicted in tbe ' Fulminati ' at Orrieto and in the 
'Soldiers of Totila' at Moute Oliveto,' These transcripts 
from the courts of priaces and camps of condottieri are invalu- 
able as portraits of the lanless young men who filled Ittily 
with the noise of their feuds and the violence of their adven- 
tut«9. They illustrate Matarazzo's Perugian chronicle bettiT 
than an; other Renaissance pictures ; for in frescoes like those 
of Pinturicchio at Siena the same qualities are softened to 
suit the painter's predetermined harmony, whereas Signorelli 
rejoices in their pure untempered character.* These, tlien, 
form a second stage. Third in degree we find the type of 
highly idealised adolescence reserved by Signorelli for lua 
angda. All hia science and his sympathy with real life ara 
here subordinated to poetic feeling. It ia a mistake to say 
that these angels are the young men of Umbria whom he 
loved to paint in their stripod jackets, with the addition of 
wings to their shoulders. The radiant beings who tune their 
citherns on the clouds of Paradise, or scatter rosea for elect 
souls, could not live and breathe in the fiery atmosphere of 
Btinsuoua pissions to which the Daglioni were habituated. A 
grave and solemn sense of beauty animatea these fair male 
beings, clothed in voluminous drapery, with youthful faces 
and still earnest eyes. Their melody, like that of Milton, ia 
severe. Hot are SJgnorelli's angelic boiuga of one niiifonn 
type like the angels of Fra Angetico. The athletic cherubs of 

■ The btckgroond to the tirculM 'Mftdonnft' in tha Dffiiii. Iha 
■ Flk^BlUlJan o( Chrial ' in the Ackdem; kt Flurenw >nd in Iba Ureca at 
UUan. u>d the ' Adun ' >t Cortana. belong to Ibis grade. 

■ Wa may add Iha ptgft in a prcdella reptaKaling th* ' A4oralioa 
of tha Ua«^ ' in lh« UtUui. 

' VMari mentioni the portrait* ol Nicole, Paolo, and VilaUoiae 
Vib>lll. Oiaii Paoio. and Oratio Baolioa^ amoog olhui, in Um treaooM 
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the 'Resurrection,' breathing their whole strength into the 
trnmpeta tliat awake the dead . the mailed and winged warriors, 
keeping guard above the pit of ' Hell,' that none may break 
tbeir prison-bars among the damned ; the lute-players of 
' Paradise,' with tbeir almoat feminine sobriety of movement; 
the flame-breathing seraphs of the day of doom ; the ' Gabriel ' 
of Volterra, in whom strength is translated into swiftness: — 
these are the heralds, sentinels, masicians, executioners, and 
inessengerBofthecelestial court; and each classis distinguished 
by appropriate physical characteristics. At the other end of the 
scale, forming a fourth grade, we may mention the depraved 
types of humanity chosen for his demons — those greenish, 
reddish, ochreish fiends of the ' Inferno,' whom SigDorelli 
created by e\aggeratmg the more grotesque quaHties of the 
nude develop!^ in bis arabesques. We thus obtain four 
several degrees of form : the demoniac, the abslract nude, the 
adolescent beauty of young men copied from choice models, 
and the angelic. 

Except in his angels, Signorelli was comparatively indifie- 
rent to what is commonly considered beauty. He was not 
careful to select his niodelf, or to idealise tbeir type. The 
naked human body, apart from facial distinction or refine- 
ment of form, contented him. \'iolent contrasts of light and 
shadow, accentuating the anatomical structure with rough 
and angular decision, give the effect of illustrative diagrams 
to bis studies. Harmony of proportion and the magic of 
expression are sacrificed to energy* emergent in a powerful 
physique. Redundant life, in sinewy hmbs, in the proud 
carriageof thehead upon the neck.in the sway of the trunk back- 
ward from the reins, the firmly planted calves and brawny 
thighs, the thick hair, broad shoulders, spare flanks, and 
massive gluteal muscles of a man of twenty-two or upwardsi 
whose growth has been confined to the development of animal 
force, was what delighted him. Yet there is no coarseness or 
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onimaliBtn properly flo called in his style. He was attracted 
by tlie marvellona mechanism of the buiuan frame-its good* 
iinesB regarded as the most highly organised of animate 
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Owing, perhaps, to thia eiclasive predilection for organic 
life, Signorelli was not great as a colourist. Hia patches of 
blues and reds in the freecoes nf Monte Oliveto are oppress- 
ively distinct ; his use of dull brown for the shading of flesh 
imports a disagreeable heaviness to his best modelled forms; 
nor did he often att&in in bis oil pictures to that grave harmony 
we admire in his ' Last Supper ' at Corlona. The world of 
light and colour was to him a comparatively untravelled land. 
It remained for other artists to raise these elements of pictorial 
Gipression to the height reached by Signorelli in his treatment 
of the nude. 

Before quitting the frescoes at Or%ieto, some attention 
should be paid to the medallions spoken of above, in special 
relation to the classicism of the earlier Renaissance. Scenes 
from Dante's ' Purgatorio ' and subjects from the ' Metamor- 
pbosea ' of Ovid are treated here in the same key ; but the 
latt«r, since they engaged Signorelli's fancy upon Greek 
mythology, are the more important for our purpose. Two 
from thelegendof'Orpheus and two from that of 'Proserpine' 
might be chosen as typical of the whole seriea. Mediieval 
intenBtty. curiously at variance with antique feeling, is 
discernible throughout. The satotlites of Hades are gaunt 
and sinewy devils, eager to do violence to Eurydice. Pluto 
IiimseU drives his jarring car-wheels up through the Ia\-a- 
bloclcs and tlames of Etna with a fury and a \-ebemenc6 
we seek in vain upon antique sarcophagi. Ceres, wandering 
through Sicily in search of ber lost daughter, is s gaunt 
witch with dishevelled hair, raiding frantic bands to tear her ^ 
«he«ks : while the snakes that draw her chariot are no gran I 
symbols of the germinating com, hut greedy serpents ready 
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to spit fire against the raviahera of Froserpice. Thus the 
tranquillity and self-restraint of Greek art yield to a passionate 
ancl trenchant realisation of the actual romance. The most 
thrilling momenta in the legend are selected for dramatic 
treatment, grace and beanty being exchanged for virid pre- 
sentation. A whole cycle of hamon experience separates 
these medallions from the antiqne baa-relief at Naples, where 
Hermes h&nds the veiled Eurydice to Orpheas, and all three 
are calm. That Signorelli, if be chose to do so, could represait 
a classic myth with more of classic feehng. is shown by his 
picture of 'Pan Listening to Olympus.' ' The nymph, the 
vineleaf -girdled Faon, and the two shepherds, all nndraped 
and drawn with subtle feeling for the melodies of line, render 
this work one of his most successful compositions. 

It would be interesting to compare Signorelli's treatment 
of the antique with Mantegna's or Botticelli's. The visions 
of the pagan world, floating before the mind of all men in 
the fifteenth century, found very ditferent interpreters in 
these three painters — Botticelli adding the quaint alloy of 
his OH'n fancy, Stgaorelli imparting the semi<sa%-agery of 
a terrible imagination, Mantegna, with the truest instinct 
and the firmest touch, confining himself to the processional 
pageantry of bas-relief. Vet, were this comparison to be 
instituted, we could hardly refrain from carrying it much 
further. Each great master of the Renaissance hod his own 
relation to classical mythology. The mystic sympathies of 
' Leda and the Swan,' as imaged severally by Lion&rdo and 
Slichael Angelo ; Correggio's romantic handling o( the myths 
of ' Danae ' and ' lo ; ' Titian's and Tintoretto's rival pictured 
of ' Bacchus and Ariadne ; ' Raphael's ' Galatea ; ' Follajuolo's 
* Hercules ; ' the ' Europa ' of Veronese ; the ' Cireo ' of Oosso 

' Painted for Loretiio de' Medici. It Ib now in Ibe Berlin UnientD 
through the neglect ol the Natiunal Galler; aulborilies to purahaae It 
tor England. 
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Do3si ; ralm&'s ' Venus ; ' Sodoma'e ' Marriage of Alexander* 
— all these, to mention Done but pictures familiar to every 
traveller in Italy, raise for the student of the classical Revival 
absorbing questions relative to the influences of pagan myths 
upon the modem imagination. 

Signorelli was chiefly occupied, during the course of his 
long career, upon religioDS pictures ; and the high place ha 
occupies in the history of Renaissance culture is due partly 
to bis free abandonment of conventional methods in treating 
sacred subjects. The Ufliczi Gallery contains a circnlur 
' Moidonna ' by his hajid, with & row of naked men for back- 
ground — the forerunner of Michael Angelo's famous ■ Holy 
Family.' Bo isr had art tor art's sake already encroached 
upon the ecclesiastical domain. To discuss 8ignorelli's 
merits as a painter of altarpioces would be to extend tbe 
space allotted to him far beyond its proper limits. It is not 
as a religious artist that he takes his rank, but as having 
powerfully promoted the rehabilitation of tbe body achieved 
for art by the Renaissance. 

Unlike Montegna, Signorelli never entered the servioe of 
« prince, though we have seen tliat he executed commissions 
for Loren/.o de' Medici and Pandolfo Petrueci. He bore a 
name which, if not noble, had been more than once dis- 
tinguished in tbe annals of Tuscany. Residing at bis native 
place, Cortona, he there enjoyed the bigheiit reputation, and 
was frequently elected to municipal office. Concerning his 
domestic hfe very httle is known, bnt what we do know is 
derived from an excellent source.' His mother was Iho 

' 1 mart not omit to ijualit; Vuaii'i pniu of Lou Bii^orelU, bj 
ntoruiw kr a loller recvDllr publiiihvil Irom Iha Archioio UmmarTOti, 
LttUrt a Dii'*ni. p. SHI. Micluwl Aiigolo then uldrauM Ui« CkpUin 
pt CorlODB, aod complaitu that in tli« firtl jear of Leo'i poniiHcal* 
Lata oane to him and bj variouB r«pr»«il>tioiii obtuncd tron him 
lbs raid ol eiitblj Oliilio*. which be never rvp«id. although he mula 
protueion In hava done ki. Mioha«l An^alo «h Ul at th« lime, uid 
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Bisier of Lazzaro, great-grandfather ol Gioigio Vasari. In 
his biography of SignoreUi, Vasari relates how, when he waa 
himself a boy of eight, his illustrioas cousin visited the house 
of the Vasari family at Arezzo ; and hearing from little 
Giorgio's grammar- master chat he spent his time in drawing 
tigurea, Luca turned to the child's father and said, ' Antonio, 
since Giorgio takes after his family, you must by all means 
have him taught ; for even though he should pay attention 
to Uterature aa well, drawing cannot fail to be a source of 
utility, honour, and recreation to him, as it is to every man 
of worth.' Lnca'd kindness deeply impressed the boy, who 
afterwards wrote the following description of his personal 
qualities: 'He was a man of the most escelient habils, 
sincere and affectionate with his friends, sweet of conversa- 
lion and amusing in society, above all things courteous to 
those who had need of his work, and easy in ginng instruc- 
tion to his pupils. He lived splendidly, and took dehght in 
<lres3ing handsomely. This excellent disposition caused him 
to be always held in highest veneration both in his own city 
and abroad.' 

To turn from SignoreUi to Perugino is to plunge at ones 
into a very different atmosphere.' It is like quitting the 
rugged gorges of high mountains for a vnlley of the Southern 
Alps^still, pensive, beautiful, and coloured with reflectioos 
from an evening sky. Perugino k-new e^isctly how to re- 
present a certain mood of rehgious sentiment, blending meek 
acquiescence with a prayerful yearning of tlie impassioned 

woiking with laacli difRcultj on a eUtae o[ a boTniil captive tor the 
tomb of JdIid.'. Luca gate a Bpecimeo of bis reno'vned courlea; by 
coraJorting the ecolptor in these rather saoctiinoQious plinwes ; ' Doabl 
Dol that OEgeli nil! come fiom heaven, to support ;our arms and help 

' Fietro. knotrn as Pemgino from the city of his adoption, wa* th« 
son of Criatofr^ro Vgnnucei. of CillA della Pieve. He was bom in U16, 
and died at f .jatignano to IS33. 
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sonL His M&don&aB vorahipping tbe infant Jesus in a, 
tranquil Utnbrian landscape, bis angela ministrant, hiB 
pathetic martyrs with upturned holy faces, his sexless H. 
Bebastians and immaculate 6. Michaels, display the perfec- 
tion of art able by colour and by foni) to achieve within a 
□arrow range what it desires. What this artist seems to 
hare aimed at, was to create for the soul amid the pomps 
and passions of this world a restlog-place of contemplation 
tenanted by saintly and seraphic beings. No pain comes 
near the folk of bis celestial city ; no IongiTi<<: poisons their 
repose ; they are not weary, and the wicked trouble them 
no more. Their cheerfulness is no less perfect than their 
serenity ; like the shades of Hollas, they have drunk Lethean 
waters from the river of content, and all remembrunce of 
tbingB sad or harsh has vanished from their minds. The 
(juietude of hohness expressed in this ideal reijion was a 
legacy to Perugino from earlier Umbrian masters; but his 
technical supremacy in fresco-painting and in oils, his correct 
drawing within certain limits, and his refined sense of colour 
enabled him to realise it more completely than his less ac- 
complished predecessors. In his best work the Renaissance 
set the seal of absolute perfection upon ptetistic art. 

We English are fortunate in possessing one of Pcrugino'a 
sincereat devotional oil pictures.' His frescoes of ' S. Sehnsiian ' 
at Pantoale, and of the ' CrucifiiioQ ' at Florence, are toler- 
ably well known through reproductions ; ' while the ■ Vision 
of 8. Bernard ' at Munich and the ■ Pieti ' in the Piiti Gallery 
are bmiliar to oil travelled students of Itatian paintini;. 
These masterpieces belong to Perugino 's best period, when 
his inspiration was fresh, and his enthusiasm for artistic ex- 
cellence was still unimpaired: and when, as M. Rio thinks, 
tbe failure of his faith had not yet happened. It is only ut 

' The triptych in Ite NBlional Gallery. 

* They hftvc beta pabliihcd bj the ArDixlal Sooictj, 
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Peragia, bowever, in the SaJa dot Cambio, that we are able 
to gauge the extent of his power and to estimate the value of 
his achievement beyond the pale of strictly religions themes. 

Early in the course ol hia career Pemgino seems to have 
become contented with a formal repetition of succesaAil 
motives, and to have checked the growth of his genius by 
adhering closely to a prescribed cycle of effects. The praisoe 
of his patrons and the prosperity of his trade proved to bis 
keen commercial sense that the raised ecstatic eyes, the 
upturned oval faces, the pale olive skin, the head inclined 
upon the shoulder, the thin fluttering hair, the ribands and 
the dainty dresses of bis holy persons foimd great favour in 
Umbrian palaces and convents. Thenceforward he punted 
but little else ; and when, in the SaLi del Cambio, he was 
obliged to treat the representative heroes of Greek and Roman 
Btory, be adopted the same manner.' Leonidas, the Uon- 
bearted Spartan, and Cato, the austere Roman, who preferred 
liberty to life, bend their mild heads bke flowers in Peragiuo's 
frescoes, and gather up their drapery in studied folds ftilh 
eelestial debcacy. Jove is a reproduction of the Etemo 
Padre, conceived as a benevolent old man for a conventional 
painting of the ' Trinity ; ' and Ganymede is a page-boy with 
the sweet submissive features of Tobias. Already Pemgino 
had opened a manufactory of pietistic pictures, and was 
employing many papils on bis works. He coined mouej \>y 
fixing artificially beautiful faces upou artiflcially elegant 
figures, placing a row of these puppets in a landscape with 
calm sky behind tbem, and calling the composition by the 
name of some familiar scene. His iuspiratiou was dead, bis 
invention exhausted ; his chief object seemed to be to make 
his trade thrive. 

' These frescoes were begnn in 1490. It mav be mentioned tfaM in 
thiE year, on ihE refusal of Peruginolodecorate the CappelU di S.Brisio, 
the Orvietuis euUuated that wtwk to Siguorelti. 
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Perugino wiU always remain a problem to the psychologist 
who beUevee in physiognomy, as well as to the student of the 
passionate times in nbiob ho lived. His bard nnsj-mpathetic 
features in the portraits at Penif^ft and Florence do not belie, 
but rather win credence for Vaeiiri's tales about his sordid 
sonl.' Local traditions and contemporary rumours, again, give 
colour to what Vasari relates about his intidebty ; while the 
criminal records of Florence prove that be was not over-scru- 
pulous to keep his hands from violence.* How could auch a 
maji, we aek ourselves, have endured to pass a lon^ life in the 
f&hricaUon of devotional pictures ? Whence did he derive the 
eentiment of masterpieces, for piety only etjunlled by tbofie of 
Fr& Angelico, either Ln his own nature or in the society of m city 
loni to pieces by the factions of the Baglioni ? How, again, waa 
it poasible for an artist who at times touched beauty bo ideal, 
to be contented with the stencilling by his pupils of conven- 
tional figures on canvases to which he gave his name ? Taking 
tbeie questions separately, we might reply that ' there is no 
art to find the mind's construction in the face ; ' that painting 
in the sixteenth century was a trade regulated by the demand 



' Cflliii and Sola del Cambio. 

' 'Fu Piclio persona di ftuki poca religions, e non w gli poii mai 
faioredere rimmorUliti dclranimit; ■mi. oon puole, acoomodate at 
no MrTflUa di porlldo. <wIinsiliisimBmeni« Iicua<^ o^ii buona viu. 
ArafB ogni aaa speranza ae' beni delU lortDua, • per danari arebbe IntM 
ogni male eonlratUi.' Vaiari, toI. ri. p. 6i). Ths local Iradilioo alludsd 
lo above reUteii to the difficulties raisetl bji tlia Chuieh againit lh« 
ChHalian burial ot Peragino : but it he died o( p1>(;i]». u it ia bsJlarad 
(wa G. aad 0., vol. iii. p. Hi), thesa diffloultiea ware piobabi; oaawd b; 
paolo tatbet than beliel in hii impietf . For Oaiparo Olio's Dot* on 
ferugino's retosal to oODlniu upnnliiidealh-beJ. tajing thai be prelairad 
to sM how an iiDp«Dileat soul would lare in the other world, the raadar 
tn*f eooaalt Bio'« L'Art Chr4titn, vol. il. p. •iCS. Tha raoord ot 
Peragino'a arming hinmclf ia t>ea, HH6, togetbet wltli a notoriooi 
afaatn, Aniisia di AnKolo of Perugia, ia ordar to wajrlajt and beat a 
prirala enamj ot hii near S, Hietro Maggiora at f luttttoa ia i^uutad by 
bow* %ai Ca>aleaiella, loL iii. p. lUl. 
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for particular wares ', tLat men can live among mSians without 
fibaring their mood ; that the artist and the moral being are 
separate, and may not he used to interpret eacli other. Yet, 
after giving due weight to such answers, Perugino, being what 
he was. living at the time be did, not as a reclaae, bat as & 
prosperous impresaTio of painting, and sjEtemati call; devoting 
his powers to pietiBtic art, must be for us a puzsle. That the 
quietism of bis higlUy artificial style should have been fashion- 
able in Perugia, while the Bagliuni were tearing each other to 
pieces, and the troops of the Vitelli and the Borgia were 
trampling upon Umbria, ia one of the most alriking paradoxes 
of an age rich in dramatic contradictions. 

It is much to be regretted, with a view to solving the 
question of Perugino's personality in relation to his art, that 
his character does not emerge with any salience from the 
meagre notices we have received concerning hiro, and that 
we know but httle of his private life. Vasari tells us that he 
married a very beautiful girl, and that one of bis chief plea- 
sures was to see this wife handsomely dressed at home and 
abroad. He often decked her out in clothes and jewels with his 
own band. For the rest, we find in Perugino, tur more than 
in either Mantegna or Signorellj, an instance of the simple 
Italian craftsman, employing numerous assistants, undertaking 
contract work on a large scale, and striking keen bargains with 
his employers. Both at Florence and at Peragia he opened a 
bollega : and by the exercise of his trade as a master- painter, 
he realised enough money to buy substantial estates in those 
cities, as well as in hia birthplace.' In all the greatest art- 
works of the age he took his part. Thus we find him paint- 
ing in the Sistine Chapel between H84 and HS6, treating 
with the commune of Orvteto for the completion of the 

' ' Onadagn^ molte ricchezie ; e in Fiorenia mnrii e oamprA esse ; 
ed in PenigiA ed a Caetello della PicTe acqaisU molti beni sUhili.' 
Yuan, vol. vi. p. 50. 
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cliapel of S. Brizio in HHO, joining in the debate upon tha 
facade of S. Maria del Fiore in 1491, giving his opinion 
Qpon the erection of Mich&el Angelo's ' Davit] ' at Florence in 
1504, and competing with Signorellt, Pinturicchio, and Bazzi 
for the decoration of the Stanze of the Vatican in ISOB. The 
rising of brighter stars above the horizon during bis life-time 
somewhat dimmed his fame, and caused him much disquietude; 
jet neither Raphael nor Michael Angelo intt^rfered with the 
demand for his pictures, which continued to be lively till the 
very year of his death. That he was jealous of these yrmngor 
rivals, appears from the fact that he brought an action against 
Michael Angelo for having called his xtyle stupid and anti- 
quated. In the celebrated phrase cast at him by the blunt and 
Momful master of a new art-mystery,' we discern the abrupt 
line of division between time-honoured tradition and tbe 
THamera modcrna of the full Renaissance. The old Titans 
hiMl to yield tbeir place before the new Olympian deities of 
Italian painting. Tbere is something pathetic in the retire- 
ment of tbe greyhaired Perugino from Borne, to make way 
for the victorious Phcebean beauty of tbe boy Raphael. 

The infiuence of Perugino upon Italian art was powerful 
though transitory. He formed a band of able pupils, lunong 
whom was the great Raphael ; and though Raphael spectlily 
abandoned his master's narrow footpath through tbe fields of 
painting, he owed to Perugino the ini-nluable benefit of training 
in solid technical methods and tmditionsof pure taste. From 
none of his elder contemporaries, with the exception of Fra 
Hartolommeo, could the young Raphael have learnt so much 
that was congenial to bis early instincts. What, for example, 
might have befallen him if he had worked with Signorelli, it 
is difficult to imagine ; for while nothing is more obvious on tbe 
one hand than Raphael's originality, his strong assimilatlvo 
bios is scarcely less remaikable. The lime lias nut yet come to 
: ■ OoOo naU' uM.' SeeVasori, voLTi.p. 4G. Sm too abovB. p. ItKL 
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speak of Bapha«l ; nor will space aaEBce foe detailed obaerr»> 
tions on his fellow -students in the workshop at Perugia. The 
place occupied by Peruke in the evolution of Italian painting 
is peculiar. In the middle of a positive and worldly ^e, 
declining ^t to frigid scepticism and political corruption, be 
set the final touch of technical art upon the devotion transmitted 
tnm earlier and more enthusiastic centuries. The flower of 
Umbrian piety blossomed in the masterpieces of his youth, and 
bded into dryness in the affectations of his manhood. Nothing 
was left on the same Lne for his Euccessors. 

Among these, Bernarito Pinturicchio can here alone be 
mentioned. A thorough naturalist, though saturated with the 
maimeriBm of the Umbi-ian school, Pinturicchio was not dis- 
tracted either by scientific or ideal aims from the clear and 
fluent presentation of contemporary manners and costumes. 
He is a kind of Umbrian Gozzoli, who brings us here and 
there in close relation to the men of bis own time, and has in 
consequence a special value for the student of Renaissance life. 
His wall- pain tinge in the library of the cathedi-al of Siena are 
so well preserved that we need not seek elsewhere for better 
specimens of the decorative art most highly prized in the first 
years of the sixteenth century.' These frescoes have a rioh- 
ness of effect and a vivacity of natural action, which, in spita 
of their superficiality, render them highly charming. The 
life of jEneas Sylvius Piccolomini, Pius U., is here treated 
like a legend. There is no attempt at representing the dress 
of half a century anterior to the painter's date, or at rendering 
accurate historic portnUtnre. Both Pope and Emperor are 
romantically conceived, and each portion of the tale is told as 
though it were a fit in some popular ballad. So much remains 
of Perugiau aSetitation as gives a kind of childlike grace to 

' I select these for comment ratber than the frescoes at Spello, 
beautiful u these are, becaase the; have more intetest in relatioQ to iIm 
■tf le of Uie BeoaUsauca, 




the atadied attltades and many-coloured groups of elegant 
young men. 

We must always be carefnl to dietinguish the importance 
of an artist oonsldered as the exponent of his age from that 
which he may claim by virtue ot some epeeial skill or some 
peonliar quality of feeling. The art of I'erugino, for example, 
throws but little light upon the Renaissance taken as a 
whole. Intrinsically valuable because of its technical per- 
fection and its purity of sentiment, it was already in the 
painter's lifetime superseded by a larger and a grander 
manner. The progressive forces ot the modem style found 
their channels outside him. This again is true of Francesco 
Raibolini. sumamed Francia from his master in the goldsmith's 
craft. Francia is known to Englishmen as one of the most 
sinctirely pious of Christian painters by his incomparable 
pictare of the ' Dead Christ ' in our National Gallery. The 
epiritnality that renders Fni Angetico unintelligible to minds 
leas ecstatically tempered than his own, is not found in such 
excess in Franoia, nor does bis work suffer from the insipidity 
of Perugino's affectation- Deep religions feehng is combined 
with physical beauty of the purest type in a masterpiece of 
tranquil grace. A gri-ater degree of fta'iveli and naturalness 
compensates for the inferiority of Francia's to Perugino's 
supremely perfect handling. This is true of Francia's nume- 
rous pictures al Bologna ; where indeed, in order to be rightly 
known, he should be studied by all lovers ot the quattroctnlo 
style in its most delightful momenta.' For mastery over oil 
painting and far charm of colour Francia challt^nges oom- 
parison with what is best in Perugino, though be did not 
qait« attain the same technical excellence. 

One more painter must delay us yet awhile within the 
limits of the fifteenth century. Bartolommeo di Paolo del 

■ Tha ■ ABfnmplioo ' io S. Frediuio at Luou ihould mlw b« Buntioonl 
ai oo< ol FrmoeiB'i mutondecei. 





Fattorino, better known as Baccio della Porta ot Fn 

B&rtolommeo, forma at Florence the connecting link between 
the artists of the earlier Renaissance and the golden age.' 
By cbronological reckoning he is nearly a quarter of a century 
later than Lionardo da Vinci, and is the exact contempor&ry 
of Michael Angelo. As an artist, he has thoroughly outgrovn 
the quattrocento style, and falls ahoii; only by a little of the 
greatest. In Eissigning him a place among the predecessors 
and precnrsors of the full Renaissance, I am therefore in- 
fluenced rather by the range of subjects he selected, and by 
the character of bis genius, than by calculations of time or 
estimate of ability. 

Fra Bartulommeo was sent, when nine years old. into the 
workshop of Cosimo Rosselli, where he began his artist's life 
by CO lour -grinding, sweeping ont the shop, and errand -running. 
It was in Cosimo's bottega that he made acquaiiitance with 
Mariotto Albertiuelli, who became his intimate friend and 
fellow -worker. la spite ot marked differences of character, 
disagreements upon the fundamental matters of pohtics and 
religion, and not unfrequent quarrels, these men continued to 
be comrades through the better part of their joint lives, 
Baccio was gentle, timid, yielding, and industnona. Mariotto 
waa wilful, obstinate, inconsequent, and flighty. Baccio fell 
under the influence of Savonarola, professed himself a 
piagruttie, and took the cowl of the Dominicans,* Mariotto 
was a partisan of the l^fedici, an uproarious pallesco, and a 
loose liver, who eventually deserted the art of painting for the 
caUing of an innkeeper. Yet so sweet was the temper of the 
Frate, and so firm was the bond of friendship established in 
boyhood between this ill-assorted couple, that they did not 

' His lather was a mukteer of Suffigatuio. who settled at Floreoce, 
ioi garden near the gate ol S. Piero Qftttolino. Be na 



born io 14T5. and he died in I51T. 

' In S. Domemco at Piato in IMH). 
Hum at Flotenoe. 



He afterwards resided ii 
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part company until 1512, three years before Mariotto's death 
and five before tbat of Bartolommeo. During their long 
associatioD the task of designing fell upon the Frate, while 
Albertinolli took his orders and helped to work out hia con- 
ceptions. Both were excellent craftsmen and consummate 
colouriste, as is proved by the pictures executed by each 
unassisted. Albertinelli's ' Salutation ' in the Uflizzi yields 
no point of grace and vigour to any of his more distinguished 
coadjator's paintings. 

The great contributions made by Pra Bartolonuneo to 
the art of Italy were in the double region of composition 
and colouring. In his justly celebrated fresco of S. Maria 
Nuova at Florence— a 'Last Judgment' with a Christ 
enthroned amid a choir of Saints— he exhibited for the first 
time a thoroughly scientific scheme at grouping based on 
geometrical principles. Each part is perfectly balanced in 
itself, and yet is necessary to the structure of the whole. 
The complex framework may be subdivided into numerous 
sections no less harmoniously ordered than is the total 
scheme to which they are subordinated. Simple figures— 
the pyramid and the triangle, upright, inverted, and inter- 
woven like the rhymes in a eoiniet — form the basis of the 
composition. This syiitem was adhered to by the Frate in 
all his subsetjuent works. To what extent it influenced the 
style of Itapliael, will be afterwards discussed. As a colourist, 
FraBartolomnieowas equal to the best of bis contemporaries, 
and superior to any of his rivals in the school of Florence. 
Few painters of any age have combined harmony of tone so 
perfectly with brilliance and richness. It is a real joy to 
contemplate the pure and splendid folds of the white drapery 
he loved to place in the foreground of his altar-pieoes. 
Solidity and sincerity distinguish bis work in every detail, 
while bis feeling is remarkable for elevation and sobriety. 
All that be lacks, is the boldness of imagination, the depth 
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of p&ssion, and the power of thoaght, that are indispeiiBabls 
to genius of the highest order. Gifted with a sympathetic 
and a pliant, rather than a creative and self- sustained natare. 
he was sensitive to every influence. Therefore we find him 
learning mach in his youth from Liooardo, deriving a fresh 
impulse from Raphael, and endeavouring in his later life, 
after a visit to Rome in 1514, to 'heighten his style,' as 
the phrase went, by emulating Michael Augelo. The attempt 
to tread the path of Buouarroti was a failure. What Fm 
Bartulommeo sought to gain in majesty, he lost in charm. 
His was essentially a pure and gracious manner, upon which 
Bublimity could not be grafted. The gentle soul, who dropped 
hia weapon when the convent of 3. Marco was besieged by the 
Compagnacci,' and who vowed, if heaven preserved him in 
the tumult, to become a monk, had none of Michael Angelo's 
terribilitd. Without possessing some share of that spirit, it 
was vain to aggrandise the forms and maaa the raiment of his. 
prophets in imitation of the Sistine. 

Nature made Fra Bartolommeo the painter of adoration.* 
His masterpiece at Lucca — the ' Madonna della Misericordia ' 
— is a poem of glad worship, a hymn of prayerful praise. 
Our Lady stands etate. between earth and heaven, appealing 
to her Son for mercy. At her footstool are her suppliants, 
the men and women and little children of the city sfaa 
has saved. The peril is past. Salvation has been won ; and 
the song of thanksgiving ascends from all those massed 
and mingled forms in unison. Not less truly is the great 
onfinished picture of ' Madonna surrounded by the Patron 
Saints of Florence ' a poem of adoration.' This painting 
was ordered by the Gonfalonier Piero Soderini, the man who 

' May 23. 1498. 

' Id additioD to the pictures mentioned above, I may call atlentioa 
tQ the adoring fignre ot S. Catherine of Siena, in three large paintings— 
no* eeverall; in the Pilli, at Lucca, and ia the Iiouvie. 

' In the UmEti. A» a oompoutioo, it is the Frate's muMrpMoe. 
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dedicate Florence to Christ as King. He intended it to talcn 
ita plu^e in the hall of the Coasiglio Grande, where Kfitbael 
Angelo and Lionardo gained their earliest laurels. Before it 
could be finished, the Republic perished.' ' That,' Bays Bio, 

* is the reason why he left but an imperfect work— for those 
at least who are only struck by what is wanting in it. Others 
will at first regard it with the interest attaching to unfinished 
poems, interrupted by the jailer's call or by the stem voice 
of the executioner. Then they will stady it in all its details, 
in order to appreciate its beauties ; and that appreciation will 
be the more perfect in proportion as a man is the more fully 
penetrated with its dominant idea, and with the attendant 
cinmmstances that bring this home to him. It is not against 
ao abstract enemy that the interceaaion of the celestial powera 
is here invoked : it is not by a caprice of the painter or hia 
patron that, in the group of central figures, 8. Anne attracts 
attention before the Holy Virgin, not only by reason of her 
pre-eminence, but also through the intensity of her heaven- 
ward prayer, and again through her beauty, whioh far 
surpasses that of nearly all " Madonnas " painted by Fnx 
Bartolommeo.' * But artist and patron had indeed good 
reason, in this crisis of the Commonwealth, to select as the 
most eminent advocate for Florence at the bar of Heaven that 
saint, on whoee day, July 26, 1848, had been celebrated the 
emancipation of the city from ita servitude to Walter of 
Brienne. 

The great event of Fra Bartolommeo'a life was the 
impression produced on him by SavoDaroU.* Having 

■ 8m Vol- L, Age of tlu DtipaU, p. 167, tat thu ooiiB«qaeDoa of tha 
■ack ot Prftlo. 

' L-AH CkretitH. vol. ii. p. iSlS. 

' Two ot oar best portnUlt of BaTOoarola, tb« earlier inforibed 

* HierotiTtni KemrieniU a Deo Uiui ProphetB EfBgiei.* the Ikler treated 
lo repretent S. Peter Hartfr, an from die hand of Fra B*rtolaiiiiiieo. 
pee Crowe and CkvaloaMlle, voL iU. p. ISS. 
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listened to the Dominican's terrific dennnciationa of worldli- 
iiesa and immorality, ho carried his life studies to the pjre of 
vanities, resolved to assume t!ie cowl, and renoimced his art. 
Between 1499, when be was engaged in painting the 'Last 
Judgment 'of S. Maria Nuova, and ISOG, he is supposed 
never to have touched the pencil. When he resumed it 
Savonarola bad been bnmed for heresy, and Fra Bartolommeo 
was a brother in his convent of 8. Marco. Savonarola has 
sometimes been described as an iconoclast, obstinately hostile 
to the fine arts. This is by no means a true account of the 
crusade he carried on against the pagan sensuality of Ms 
contemporaries. He desired that art should remain tiie 
Eubmissive handmaid of the Cbnrch and the willing servant 
of pure morality. %MiiIe be denounced the heathenism of (be 
stjle in vogue at Florence, and forbade the study of tbe nade, 
be strove to encourage religious painting, and established & 
Echool for its exercise in the cloister of &. Marco. It was in 
this monastic bottega that Fra Bartolommeo, in concert with 
his friend AlbertinelU, worked for the benefit of the convent 
after the year 1506. The reforms Savonarola attempted in 
the fine arts as in manners, by running counter to the 
tendencies of tbe Renaissance at a moment when society was 
too corrupt to be regenerated, and the passion for antiquity 
was too powerful to be restrained, proved of necessity in- 
effective. It may further be said that the limitations he 
imposed would have been fiital to the free development of art 
if they had been observed. 

Several painters, besides Fra Baccio, submitted to 
Savonarola's influence. Among these the most distingnished 
Trere tbe pure and gentle Lorenzo di Credi and Bandro 
BotticeUi, who, after the great preacher's death, is said to 
have abandoned painting. Neither Lorenzo di Credl nor Fra 
Baccio possessed a portion of the prophet's fiery spirit. Had 
that but found espressiou in their cloistral pictures, one of 
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the moat peculiar and characteristic flowers of art the world 
r known, would then have bloomed in Florence. The 
mantle of Savonarola, however, if it [ell upon any painter, fell 
on Michael Aogelo, and we must seek an echo of the friar's 
thunders in the Bistiue Chapei. Fra Bartotommeo was too 
tender and too timid. The sublimities of tragic possioD lay 
bejrond Lia scope. Though I have ventured to call him the 
paiQter of adoration, he did not feel even this movement of 
Uie soul with the intensity of Fra Angellco. In the person 
of S. Dominic kneeling beneath the cross Fra Angelicn 
painted worship as on ecstasy, wherein the soul goes forth 
with love and pain and yearning beyond any power of words 
or tears or music to express what it would utter. To these 
heights of the ascetic ideal Fra Bartolommeo never soared. 
His sobriety bordered upon tbe prosaic. 

We have now r(.'a<'hed the great ago of the Italian Re- 
naissance, the age in which, not counting for the moment 
Venice, four archongelic natures gathered up all that had 
been hitherto achieved in art since the days of Pisano and 
(tiotto, adding such celestial illumination from the sunlight 
of their inborn genius that in them the world for ever sees 
what art can do. Lionardo da Vinci was born in Valdarno 
in 1452, and died in France in 1519. Michael Aiigelo 
Buonarroti was born at Caprese, in the Casentino, in H7S, 
and died at Rome in 15G4, having outlived the lives of hij 
great peers by nearly half a century. Raphael Santi was 
bom at Urbino in HHS, and died in liome iu 1520. Antonio 
AUegri was born at Correggio in 14U4, and died there in 
1584. To these (our men, each in his own degree and 
according to his own peculiar tjnality of mind, the fulness of 
the Benaissance. in its power and freedom, was revealed. 
l!h«y entered the inner slirine, where dwelt the spirit of ibeir 
age, and bore to tlie world without the messrtge each of 
Uiem bad heard. In their work posterity still may read tin 
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meaQiDg of that epoch, differently rendered according to th« 
difference of gifts in each conaummate artist, but comprehended 
in its unit; by study of the four together. Lionordo is tha 
wizard or diviner ; to him the Renaissance offers her mystory 
and lends her magic. Raphael is the Phcebean Einger; to 
him the Renaissance reveals her joy and dowers him with 
her gift of melody. Correggio is the Ariel or Faun ; he has 
surprised laughter upon the face of the universe, and he 
paints this laughter in ever-varying movement Michael 
Angelo is the prophet and Sibylline seer; to him the Re- 
naissance discloses the travail of her spirit ; htm she endues 
with power; he wrests her secret, voyaging, like an ideal 
Columbus, the vast abyss of thought alone. In order that 
this revelation of the Renaissance in painting should b« 
complete, it is necessary to add a fifth power to these four — 
that of the Venetian masters, who are the poets of oamal 
beauty, the rhetoricians of mundane pomp, the impassioned 
interpreters of all things great and splendid in the pageant of 
the outer world. As Venice herself, by type of coustitution 
and historical development, remained sequestered from the 
rest of Italy, bo her painters demand separate treatment.' 
It is enough, therefore, for the present to remember that 
without the note they utter the chord of the Renaissance 
lacks its harmony. 

Lionardo, the natural son of Messer Fietro, notary of 
Florence and landed proprietor at VinoJ, was so beautiful of 
person that no one, says Vasari, has suC&ciently extolled his 
charm ; so strong of limb that he could bend an iron ring or 
horse-shoe between his fingers ; so eloquent of speech that 
those who hstened to his words were fajn to answer ' Yea ' or 
' No ' as he thought fit. This child of grace and persuasion 
was a wonderful musician. The Duke of Milan sent for him 
to play upon hia late and improme Italian canzoni. The 
' See below, chapter vii. 
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lute be carriecl was of silver, fashioned like a horse's head, 
and tuned according to acoustic laws diucovered by himself. 
Uf the songs he saug to its accompanintent none have been 
preserved. Only one sonnet remains to show of what sort 
was the poetry of Lionardo, prized so highly by the men of 
his own generation. This, too, is less remarkable for poetic 
beauty than for sober philosophy expressed with singular 
brevity of phrase.' 

This story of Da Vinci's lute might be chosen as a parable 
of his achievement. Art and science were never separated in 
his work ; and both were not unftecjuently subservient to 
some fanciful caprice, some bizarre freak of originality. 
Curiosity and love of the uncommon ruled bis nature. By 
intuition and by persistent interrogation of nature be pene- 
trated many secrets of science; hot he was contented with 
the acquisition of knowledge. Once found, be had but little 
care to distribute the results of his investigations ; at most 
he sought to use them for purposes of practical atilily.* 



■ Thin Konnel t hftve IrantiUtpd into English with i 
oriKUikl words sa I (uoiid poHsibie: — 

He vho cm do not vhst he wills, should tr; 
To will what be can do: lor since 'tia vun 
To will whkl Mn't be compasied. to ftb»tain 
From idls wishing ii philosophj, 
Lo. til ont hsppinesa and grief implj 
Knowledge or not ol will'* abilil; : 
The; therefore cui. who will what oiif(bt to b«> 
Kor wreit tme reMoo from fa«r M*t awr;. 
Hot what a man can. shoald he always will ; 
Oft aaemeth sweet what alter is not »o; 
And what I wisbed. when had. hatb cost a t«4f. 
Then, reader ol thet« line*, if thou wonldit still 
Be helpful lo thyself, to others dirar, 
Will to can alwftj what thoa ought lo do. 
* EiMihe letter addressed by Lionardo to Lodovieo Stona entiineraling 
eUimg M a meohuiician, mililary and eiril engineer, architect, ae. 
■cad icvoelj be mentioned that h« served Cwar* 
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Even in cliildhood he is said to have perplexed his teacherd 
by propounding arithmetical problems. In his maturity be 
carried anatomy further than Delia Torre ; he invented 
tnacbinery for water-mills and aqueducts ; he devised engines 
of war, discovered the secret of conical rifle-bnllets, adapted 
paddle-wheels to boats, projected new systems of siege 
artillery, investigated the principles of optics, designed bmld- 
ings, made plans for piercing mountains, raising churches, 
connecting rivers, draining marshes, clearing harbours.' 
There was no branch of study whereby nature through the 
effort of the inquisitive intellect nnight be subordinated to the 
use of man, of which be was not master. Nor, richly gifted 
as was Liouardo, did he trust his natural facihty. His 
patience was no less manellous than the quickness of bis 
insight. He hved to illustrate the definition of genius as the 
capacity for taking infinite pains. 

While he was a boy, says Vasari, Lionardo modelled in 
terra-colta certain beads of women smiling. This was in the 
workshop of Yerocchio, who had already fixed a Eraile on 
David's face in bronze. When an old man, be left ' Mona 
Lisa ' on the easel not quite finished, the portrait of a subtle, 
shadowy, uncertain smile. This smile, this enigmatic le- 

Florenline Repablic as tm engineer, and tbitt much of his time at Uilan 
tita spenl id hjfiiraulic works upon the Adda. Il shoald be sdded here 
that Lionardn mmmitted the reaulta of bis diecoverie s to writing ; but 
he published verj little, and thai b; do meona (he tnoet precious portion 
of his thoQgfato. He (ooDded at Milan on Acadeiuj of Ails and 
Sciencea, if this Doine may be given lo areanioD of artislg. scholars, and 
men of the woild, lo vhom it is probable that he communicated hit 
researches in analomj. The Trtalite on Painting, which bears his 
name, is a compilation bom nolea and MSS. first printed in ll'iSl. 

' The (olio volnine of sketches in the Ambrosion Library at Milan 
contains deeigns for all these icorks. The collection in the Bojal 
Library at Windsor is no less rich. Among Lionardo's scientilio 
drawings in the latter place may be mentioned a ^erieg of map& illus- 
trating the river sjslem of Central Itaiy, with plani for improred 
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telation of a movement in the soul, this seductive ripplo on 
the Borbce of the human personality, wag to Liooardo a 
symliol of the secret of the world, &u image of the universal 
mystery. It huunted him all through his life, and innumer- 
able were the attempts he made to render by external form 
themafric of this fugitive and evanescent charm. 

Through long days he would follow up and down the 
streets of Florence or of Milan beautiful unknown faces, 
leaniing them by heart, interpreting their changes of ex- 
prcHsioD. reading the thoughts through the features. These 
he afterwards committed to paper. We possess many such 
aVHtches— a seriesof ideal port raits, containing each an unsolved 
riddle that the master read ; a procession of sLadows, cast by 
reality, that, entering the camera lucida of the artist's brain, 
gained new and spiritual quality.' In some of them bid 
fancy seems to be imprisoned in the labyrinths of hair ; in 
Otherfl the eyes deep with feeling or hard with gemlike 
brilliancy have caught it, or the lips that tell and hide so 
unch, or the nostrils quivering with momentary emotion. 
Deauty, inoxpresHiva of inner meaning, must, we conceive, 
have had but alight attraction for him. We do not find that 
he drew ' a fair naked tmly ' for the sake of its carnal charm ; 
his hasty studies of the nude are often faulty, mere memo- 
randa of attitude and gesture. The human form was in- 
teresting to him either scientifically or else as an index to 
the soul. Yet be felt the infiuence of personal loveliness. 
His favourite pupU Salaino was a youth ' of singnl&r grace, 

' Bhelle; taji of Uia poet :— 

He will watf b from dawa to glooai 
The Ukfl-rcflrdad »an illnnie 
The jelli>« l>Ma in the ivy blwun ; 
Nor h««l nor aoe whst Ibingi (he; bi^ 
Bat trom theae create he tux 
Fotnu more real thaii liring inaaa 
Munlingi of iaunorlalitj. 
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with curled and waving hair, a feature of personal beantj by 
which Lionordo was always greatly pleased.' Hair, the most 
mysterious of human things, the most manifold in form and 
hue, snakelike in its subtlety for the entanglement of sonls, 
had naturally supreme attractiveness for the magician of the 
arts. 

With like energy Lionardo bent himself to divine the 
import of ugliness. Whole pages of his sketch-book are filled 
with squalid heads of shrivelled crones and ghastly old men — 
with idiots, goitred cretins, criminals, and clowns. It was 
not that be loved the horrible for its own sake ; but he was 
determined to seize character, to command the gamut of 
human physiognomy from ideal beauty down to forma 
bestialised by vice and disease. The story related by Giraldi 
concerning the bead of Judas in the ' Cenacolo ' at Milan, suffi- 
ciently illustrates the method of Lionardo in creating types 
and the utility of such caricatures as his notebooks contain.' 

It is told that he broaght into bis room one day a collection 
of reptiles— lizards, newts, toads, vipers, efts — all creatmrea 
that are loathsome to the common eye. These, by the magic 
of imagination, he combined into a shape go terrible that those 
who saw it shuddered. Medusa's snake-enwoven head eiibaling 
poisonous vapour from the livid lips ; Leda, swanlike beside 
her swan lover ; Cbimiera, in whom many natures mingled 
and made one ; the conflict of a dragon and a lion ; B. John 
conceived not as a prophet but as a vine-crowned Faun, the 
harbinger of joy : — over pictorial motives of this kind, attrac- 
tive by reason of their complexity or mystery, he loved to 
brood ; and to this fascination of a sphinx-like charm we owe 
eome of his most esquisite drawings. Lionardo more than 
any other artist who has ever lived (except perhaps his great 
predecessor Leo Battista Albert!) felt the primal sympathies 

' See De Stendhal, Hisloirt de la Feinture en ItalU, p. 1J3, for this 
Mot}. 
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that bind men to the earth, thoir mother, and to living things, 
their brethren.' Therefore the borderland between huiuauity 
and nature allured him with a spell half aesthetic and half 
Bcientific. In the dawn of Hellas this sympathetic apprehen- 
sion of the world around him would have made him a supreme 
mythopoet. In the dawn of the modern world curiosity 
claimed the lion's share of his genius : nor can it be denied 
that his art suffered by this division of interests. The time 
was not ;et come for accurate physiological investigation, or 
for the true birth of the scientific spirit ; and in any age it 
would have been difficult for one man to establish on a sound 
basis discoveries made in so many realms as those explored 
by Lionardo. We cannot, therefore, but regret that he was 
not more exclusively ■ painter. If, however, he had confined 
bis activity to the production of works equal to the ' Cenacolo,' 
we ehoold have missed the most complete embodiment in one 
personality of the twofold impulses of the Benoiasance and of 
its bonndless passion for discovery. 

Lionardo's tnm for physical science led him to study the 
technicalities of art with fervent industry. Whatever his 
predecessors hod acquired in the knowledge of materials, the 
chemistry of colours, the mathematics of composition, the 
laws of perspective, and the illusions of chiaroxrurot he 
developed to the utmost. To find a darker darkness and a 
brighter brightness than had yet been shown upon the painter'ii 
canvas; to solve problems of fore-shortening; to deceive the 
eye by finely graduated tones and subtle touches ; to submit 
the freest play of form to simple figures of geometry in 
grouping, were among the objects he most earnestly pursued. 

' In the TrtalUt tm Fainling, Am Vioci ugar* atronglf Kgunil 
itoluing mui. Hs r^gudnl ihe humnn being m id truth ■ microcosm 
to b* 00I7 undentooil in relation to the world aronad him, clpre»ing, 
a« a paintvr, ths ume tbonghl u Pico. (Srr Vol. II., Hrvtiid a} 
Laaming. p. S5.) Therefore be uifjes the ctaitus ot luidiupe oa Ibe 
atttotion of artUta. 
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At the same time bis deep feeling for all tilings th&t li&ve life, 
gave him new power in the delineation of external natiii«. 
The branching of flower-sterna, the outlines of fig-leaves, the 
attitudes of beasts and birds in motion, the arching of the 
fan-palm, were rendered by him with the same consummate 
skill aa the dimple on a cheek or the fine curves of a young 
man's hps.' Wherever he perceived a difficulty, he approached 
and coni^uered it. Love, which is the soul of art — Love, tbe 
bondslave of Beauty and the son of Poverty by Craft — led him 
to these triumphs. He used to buy caged birds in the market- 
place that be might let them loose. He was attached to 
horses, and kept a sumptuous stable ; and these he would 
draw in eccentric attitudes, studying their anatomy in detail 
for his statue of Francesco Storza.* In the ' Battle of the 
Standard,' known to us only by a sketch of Bubens,' he gave 
passions to the horse — not human passion, nor yet merely 
eqDine— but such as horses might feel when placed upon a 
par with men. In like manner the warriors are fiery with 
bestial impulses— leonine fury, wolfish ferocity, fox-like cun- 
ning. Their very armour takes the shape of monstrona 
reptiles. To such an extent did the interchange of human 
and animal properties haunt Lionardo'a fancy. 

From what has been already said we shall be better able 

' I might refer ia detail to foai stadieB ot braioble braDches, leavM, 
and flowcta and fruit, in the rojai collectioo &t Windsor, moat nonderful 
lor patienl occuracj and delicate execation : aUo to drawings of oaJc 
leaves, wild guelder-roae. broom, coIumbiDO. onphodel. buU-niBh, and 
wood-sparge in the some colleotioQ- These cocelal sludiea ore ma 
valuable tor the botanist as for the artist. To render the specifio 
character of each plaot with greater precision would be impossible. 

• See the teries of anatomical studies of the horsa in Ihe Rojral 
Collection. 

' Engraved b^ Edelinclc. The dra^ni; has obvious Lionardesqne 
qualities : bat how tar it mav be from the character of the onginal we 
can gueis by Bubens' transcript (torn Manti^B- (See above, p. 201.J 
De Stendhal aayi wittily of Ibia work, ' Celt Virgilo truduit par Madame 
de Stoei,' op. cit. p. 162. 
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I nnderstand Lionardo's love of the bizarre and grotesqua. 
day a viue-drcEser brouglit him a, very curious lizard. 
Tlie maeter fitted it with \^inga injected with quicksilver to 
give them motion us the creature crawled. Eyes, horns, and 
a beard, & manellouB dragon's mask, were placed upon its 
liead. This strange beast lived in a cage, where Lionardo 
tamed it ; bat no one, says Vosari, dared so much as to look 
at it.' On quaint puzzles and perplexing schemes be mused 
a good part of his life away. At one time he waa for making 
wings to fly with ; at another he invented ropes that should 
uncoil, strand by slrond ; ag'ain, he devised a system of flat 
corks, by means o( which to walk on water.* One day, after 
having scraped the intestines of a sheep so thin that he could 
hold them in the hollow of his hand, he filled them with wind 
from a bellows, and blew and blew until the room was choked, 
and his visitors bad to run into corners, Lionardo told them 
that this was a proper B}-mbol of genius. 

Bach stories form what may be called the legend of 
Lionardo's life ; and some of them seem simple, others almost 
childish.* They illusti'ate what is meant when we call him 
the wizard of the Renaissance. Art, nature, life, the mysteries 
of existence, the infinite capacity of human thought, the riddle 
of the world, all that the Greeks called Pan, so swayed and 
allured him that, while he dreamed and wrought and never 



> In UiD ItoTfll Colloction a 
tot the 



WindBor there are Knatomleal dnwingi 
iwinar; quAilruped with gi)pLntia alkwt. 
1 iv^i uid leet la accuralely 



iiidieat«l. 

' See the drBwingi ensraved tmi published bj 0«rli in his Dutfni 
di LioHardo da Viaci, Mil&n. 1781. 

' Vaaari is th« chief Boarc« d( these legends. Grraldi. Lomaiao, the 
lllUneM biBtorian of painting, and Bandello.thenoveliBt. aiippi; Inrtbar 
d«taiU. It appeari from all accounU that Lionardo iraptciaed bia 
MUtemporariea as a tingular and nioiil coinmanding pereonalit;. Theia 
i« a toseh oi reference in evea the itrBngcst etoriea, which in wajitins ■» 
d ol Pieco di Coaiiuo. 
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ceased from toil, he seemed to have achieved bat little. Tbe 
fancies of his brain were, perhaps, too subtle and too fragile 
to be made apparent to the eyes of men. He was wont, after 
years of labour, to leave his vork still incomplete, feeling that 
lie could not perfect it as he desired : yet even hia most 
fragmentary sketches have b finish beyond the scope of lesser 
men. ' Extraordinary power,' says Vasari, "was in bia case 
conjoined with remarkable facility, a mind of regal boldness 
and magnanimous daring.' Yet he was constantly accused of 
indolence and inability to execute.' Often and often he made 
vast preparations and accomplished nothing. It is well known 
how the Prior of S. Iklaria delle Grazie complained that Lion- 
ardo stood tor days looking at his fresco, and for weeks never 
came near it ; how ihe monks of the Annunziata at Florence 
were cheated out of their painting, for which elaborate designs 
had yet been made ; how Leo X., seeing him mis oils with 
varnish to make a new medium, exclaimed, ' Alas 1 this man 
will do nothing ; he thinks of the end before he makes a 
beginning.' A good answer to account for the delay was 
always ready on the painter's lips, as that the man of genius 
works most when his hands are idlest ; Judas, sought in vain 
through all the thieves' resorts in Milan, is not found ; I 
cannot hope to see the face of Christ escept in Paradise. 
Again, when an equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza had 
been modelled in all its parte, another model was begun 
because Da Vinci would fain show the warrior triumphing 
over a bJlen foe.* The first motive seemed to him tame ; ihe 



lorenoe, flung in hii teeth 
cast in Lroti'^e. and ooold 
.s aoSnished.' See Arek. 



' Even Michael Anpelo. meetins him i 
thu ' be hod made (be model o( a horsa 
not c&st it, and through sbune left it as it 
St. It., serie tena. ivi. 22(i. 

< In the Itojal Colluclion at Windsor thece is a whole serieg ot Btadies 
for these two statues, together with drawiage lor the mould in trhieh 
Lionnrdo intended to cast them. The second of the two is slcetched 
nith greal Toiict; o[ motive. The horse is rearing i the (alien enemj ■* 
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Gocond WM unrealisable in bronxe. 'I can do anything 
possible to luan,' Lq wrote to Lodovico Sforza, ' and as well 
as any living artist either in sculpture oi painting.' But he 
nonld do notliJng as taskwork, and his creative brain loved 
better to invent than to exi-cute.' ' Of a tratb,' continues bia 
biographer, ' (here is good reason to believe that the very 
greatness of his most exulted mind, aiming at more than 
coald be efFectc-d, was itself an impediment ; perpetually 
seeking to odd excellence to excellence and perfection to 
perfection. This was without doubt the true hindrance, bo 
that, aa our Petrarcb has it, the work was retarded by desire,' 
At the close of that cynical and positive century, the spirit 
whereof was so well expressed by Cosimo de' Medici,' Lionardo 
Bet before himself aims infinite instead of finite. His ded^s 
of wings to fly with symbohse his whole endeavour. He 
believed in solving the insoluble ; and nature had so richly 
dowered him iu the very dawstime of discovery, that he was 
almost justified in this delusion. Having caught the Proteus 
of the world, he tried to grasp him ; but the god changed 
fibape beneath his touch. Having surprised Silenus asleep, 
be begged from bim a song ; but the song Bilenus sang was 
■o marvellous in its variety, so subtle in its modulations, that 
Lionardo could do no more than recall scattered phrases. 
Uia Proteus was the spirit of the Renaissance. The Silenua 
from whom he forced the song was the double nature of man 
and of the world. 

vainly itriving to defend bimaelti the victor in one drawing Is reining 
In hi* alM4, In uiother ia waving ■ truncheon, in > third ii bruidiihing 
his •wi>rd, in a toorth ii holding Ihe sixird in kct to thrual. The deiign* 
tor (he iwdeslftli. Kiinetimei uekted u a tomb mai lonwlin** u a 
foantain, ai« cqaall; Tvied. 

' 'G>nceToir,' laid Balue, 'o'est )onir, o'ett lamer det cigiu^lc* 
•acbanU<ai ; mail lani I'eiicution loat I'en va en r#VB el en tamiM^ 
t^otad b; Sainte-Beuvc. Cautfrin du Lniuli. voL ii. p. S^. 

■ Be« Vcd. U„ linipal of Ltaminy, p. lio, 12». 
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B; ill chance it happened that Lionardo's greatest vorki 
soon perished. His cartoon at Florence disappeared. Hia 
model for Sforza's statue was osed as a target by French 
bowmen. His ' Last Supper ' remains a mere wreck in the 
Convent delle Grazie. Such as it is, blurred by ill-usage and 
neglect, more blurred by impious repainting, that fresco mnst 
be seen by those who wish to understand Da Vinci. It haa 
well been called the compendium of all his Etudies and of all 
his writings ; and, chronolo^colly, it is the first maeterpiecd 
of the perfected Renaissance.' Other painters had represented 
the Last Sapper as a solemn prologue to the Passion, or as 
the mystical inaaguration of the greatest Christian sacrament,' 
But none had dared to break the calm of the event by a 
dramatic action. The school of Giotto, Fra Angelico, Gbir- 
landajo, Perugino, even Bignorelli, remained within the sphere 
of symbolical suggestion ; and their worli gained in dignity what 
it lost in intensity. Lionardo combined both. He undertook 
to paint a moment, to delineate the effect of a single word 
upon twelve men seated at a table, and to do this without 
sacrificing the tranquillity demanded by ideal art, and without 
impairing the divijie majesty of Him from whose lips that word 
has fallen. The time bos long gone by for detailed criticbm 
or description of a painting known to everybody. It is enough 
to observe that the ideal representation of a dramatic moment, 
the life breathed into each part of the composition, the variety 
of the types chosen to express varieties of charact«r, and the 
scientific distribution of the twelve Apostles in four groups of 
three around the central Christ, mark the appearance of a new 
spirit of power and freedom in the arts. What had hitherto 
been treated with rehgious timidity, with conventional stiffness, 

' II WHS finJBbe^ aceordicg to Fra Piiciolo, in 149S. 

* SigDorelli. with his naunl originality, choee the moTncnt vti«n 
Cbrisl broke bread and tfi.ve it to Big ditciplea. In thai rare pietnre M 
CMVwk, «e see not the belrajed chief bat the Itnmdei at e new lelixIoB. 
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or with realistic w&Dt of gr&ndeiir, was dow bumanised aod al 
the same time transported into & higher intellectual region ; 
and though Lionardo discrowned the Apostles of their aureoles, 
he for the first time in the history of painting created a Christ 
not unworthy to be worshipped as the prasent Deus. We 
know not whether to admire most the perfection of the painter'a 
art or his insight into spiritual things.' 

If we are forced to feel that, with Da Vinci, accomplish- 
ment fell short of power and promise, the case is very difTerent 
with Raphael. In him there was do perple^tity, no division 
of interests. He was fascinated by no insoluble mystery and 
absorbed by no seductive problems. His faculty and hia 
artistic purpose were exactly balanced, adequate, and mutually 
supporting. He saw by intuition what to do, and be did it 
without let or hindrance, exercising from his boyhood till his 
early death an unimpeded energy of pure productiveness. Like 
Mozart, to whom he bears in many respects a remarVaUe 
resemblance, Raphael was gifted with inexhaustible fertility 
and n-ith unwearied industry. Like Mozart, again, he bad 
a nature which converted everything to beauty. Thought, 
paasion, emotion, became In his art hving melody. We 
almost forget hia strength in admiration of his grace; the 
tntvail of his intellect is hidden by the serenity of hia style. 
There is nothing overmuch in any portion of his work, no 

■ The Cenftcolo alone will not cnabte thn gtudent to anderaUnd 
lionardo. He miul give his attention to the muter'i iketcti books, 
llioae itudiea in chalk, io tsmpera, oo thin cniiTas and paper, piufnei 
ItiT the Btjiui or the pen, whioh Vassri calli the final Iriuropha ol 
dval^ing, and of which, in apite of the loiw ol manj of his hooka, the 
■lUriiing apecimenf are lar/ nuineroDa. Some are cuilj sccewibia ia 
(lerli. ChamberUine, and Ilie autotype icprodudiona. It ia poaaJbIa 
thai a ijmpathelic itudent may gei closer to the aU-embracing and all- 
darinH genius ot the magician through llteae (Ita*inf[B thui if he bad 
Ulore faiiD an elaborate work in Ireeco or in oUi. They eijireGi the 
■nanj-aiJeil, mobile, autioui, kod nibtle geoiua o( the man in ila 
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ot effort, no straining of a situation, not even tbat 
element of terror needful to the true sublime. It is u though 
tbe spirit of joong Greece had lived in him again, purif^Hng 
his taste to perfection and restraining him from tbe delinea- 
tion of things stem or horrible. 

Raphael found in this world nothing but its joy. and 
Gommuaicated to his ideal the beauty of untouched virginity. 
Brescia might be sacked with sword and flame. The Baglioni 
might hew themselves to pieces in Perugia. Tbe plains of 
Ravenna might flow with blood. Urbino might change 
masters and obey the viperous Duke Valentino. Raphael, 
meanwhile, working through bis short Iklaylife of less than 
twenty years, received from nature and from man a message 
that was harmony unspoiled by one discordant note. His 
very person was a symbol of his genius. Ltonardo was 
beautiful but stately, with firm lips and penetrating glance ; 
he conquered by the magnetism of an incalculable personality. 
The loveliness of Raphael was fair and flexible, fascinating 
not by power or mystery, hut by the winning charm of open- 
hearted sweetness. To this physical beaaty, rather delicate 
than strong, he united spiritual graces of the most amiahle 
nature. He was gentle, docile, modest, ready to oblige, free 
fromjealonsy, binding all men to him by his cheerful courtesy.' 
In morals he was pure. Indeed, judged by tbe las standard 
of those times, be might be called almost immaculate. His 
intellectual capacity, in all that concerned the art of painting, 
was unbounded; but we cannot place him among the many- 
sided heroes of the Renaissance. What he attempted in 
sculpture, though elegant, is comparatively insignificant ; and 



■ ■ BftflaeUo. ohe et% la gentilezza stnaa .... reBtavsno vinti dalla 
cortesiA e dall' arte bdo, ma piA dal genio delU sna buons natam ; la 
quale era ^ plena di gentileixa e d colma di cariti. che egli si Tedeva 
che Gno agti »Tiini«H l' oDoravano, aoa che gti aomini.' — Vasari, voL viii. 
pp. 6, 60. 
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RAFHAEL-a ASSnULATITE FACULTT 

th« 8une nuj be slid abcwl bis boildiogs. As * ftinta h* 
ns e»pftble of eomprebeoding and expressing ail things 
withoQt exeese or sense of Ubour. Of no other vtist do we 
feel that he wi3 so instiDctively, onemnglf right in what he 
thought and did. 

Among his mental bcolties the power of asdmilation seems 
to hare been developed to an extrnordinar; degree. He learned 
tbe radiments of his art in the house of bis &ther Santi at 
I'rbino, wbere a Madonna is stiU sbown— the portrait of his 
mother, with a child, perhaps tbe infant Raphael, upon her 
lap. Starting, soon after his father's death, as a pupil of 
Penigino, be speedily acquired that master's manner so per- 
fectly tbat bia earliest works are only to be distinguished from 
Pemgino's by their greater deUcacy, spontaneity, and invon- 
tiveness. Though he absorbed all tbat was excellent in tbe 
Pernginesque style, he avoided its afTeciations, and seemed to 
take departure for a higher di(>lit from the most exquisite 
among his teacher's early paintings. Later on, while still a 
lad, be escaped from Umbriau conventionality by learning all 
that was valuable in tbe art of Masaccio and Fra Bartolommoo. 
To the latter master, himself educated by the influence of 
Lionardo, Raphael owed more, perhaps, than to any other of 
his teachers. Tbe method of combining figures in masses, 
needful to the geueral composition, while tbey preserve a 
subordinate completeness of their own, had beuu applied with 
almost mathematical precision by the Prate in bia fresoo at 
S. Maria Nuora.' It reappears in all Haphael's work sabM* 
quenttohis first visit to Florence' (1501 150C). So great, 
indeed, is tbe resemblance of treatment between the two 
painters that we know not well whieb owed tbe other most. 
&Iany groups of women and children in the Stanze, for exunpU 

' S«e «bov«. p. 2'i3. 

* Tbe ' Holj Famil; ' at Munich, and the ' Madonna del BaldoMhino ' 
in Ibe Pitti, might be mentioned u eipsiioieQti on Uapbaal'i part to 
|>erfect lh« Frate'i (obanie ol ogmpoiilioa. 
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— especially in the ' ftfirocle of Bolaena ' and the ' Heliodoras *— 
seem almost identical with Fra Bartoloinnieo's 'Madonna 
della Miaericordia ' at Lucca. Finally, when Raphael settled 
in Rome, he laid himself open to the influence of Michael 
Angelo, and drank in the classic spirit from the newly 
discovered antiqaes. Here at last it seemed as though his 
native genius might suffer from contact with the potent style 
of bis great rival ; and there are many students of art who 
feel that Raphael's later manner was a declension from the 
divine purity of his early pictures. There is, in (act, a 
something savouring of overbloom in the Farnesina frescoes, 
as [hough the painter's faculty had been strained beyond 
its natural force. Muscles are exaggerated to give the 
appearance of strength, and open mouths are multiphed 
to indicate astonishment and action. These faults may 
be found even in the Cartoons. Yet who shall say that 
Raphael's power was on the decline, or that his noble style 
was passing into mannerism, after studying both the picture 
of the ' Transfiguration ' and the careful drawings from the 
nude prepared for this last work '? 

So delicate was the assimilative tendency in Raphael. 
that what he learned from all his teachers, from Perugino. 
Fra Bartolommeo, Iklasaccio, Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and 
the antique, was mingled with his own style without sactifioe 
of individuahty. Inferior masters imitated him, and passed 
their pioiurea off upon posterity as Raphael's ; but to mistake 
a genuine piece of his painting for the performance of another 
is almost impossible. Each successive step he luade was but 
a liberation of hia genius, a stride toward the full expression 
of the heautiful he saw and sen-ed. He was never an eclectic. 
The masterpieces of other artists taught him how to com- 
prehend his own ideal. 

Raphael is not merely a man. but a school. Just as in 
his genius he absorbed and comprehended many diverse styles, 
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SO are many worth; craftamen included in fais fiingls came. 
Fresco- painters, musters of the easel, workmen in mosiiic 
and marquetrie, sculptors, builders, arras -weavers, engravers, 
decorators of ceilings und of floors, all laboured under liis 
eye, receiving designs from his hand, and executing what 
WM called thereafter by his niime.' It was thus partly by 
his facility and energy, partly by the use he made of other 
men, that Baphael w&a able to aclneve so much. In tlie 
Vatican he covered the walls and ceilings of the Stanze with 
historical and symbolical frescoes that embrace the whole of 
human knowledge. The cramping limits of ecclesiastical 
tradition are transcended. The synod of the antique sautes 
finds a place beside the synod of the Fathers and the company 
of Bainta. Parnassus and the allegory of the virtues front 
each other. The legend of Marsyas and the mythus of the 
Fall are companion pictures. A new catholicity, a new 
orthodoxy of the beautiful, appears. The Benaissance in 
all its breadth and liberality of judgment takes ideal form. 
Nor is there any sense of discord ; for the genius of Raphael 
views both revelations. Christian and pagan, from a point of 
view of art above them. To his pure and unimpeded faculty 
the task of translating motives so diverse into mutually con- 
cordant shapes was easy. On the domed ceilings of the 
Loggie he painted sacred history in a series of exquisitely 
fdmple compositions, known as Raphael's Bible. The walU 
uid pilasters were adorned with arabesques that anticipated 
the discovery of Pompeii, and surpasHcd the best of Roman 
frescoes in \'ariety and freedom. With his own hands be 
eolonred the incomparable ' Triumph of Galatea ' in Agostino 
Chigi'a villa on the Tiber, white his pupils traced the legend 

' 8m Twari, vol. viii. p. 60, far a description of Ihe eoDConl Lhkt 
ntiexMl ID ^i* vast woikshop. The Keniua and the Rentle nature of 
Bapbael penetrated the whole groap ot artiiU, and hcidcU U> give them 
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of Cnpid and Psyche from his drawings on the roof of 
great banquet hall. Remaining within the circuit o( Rome, 
we may mm from the eibyla of S. Maria della Pace to the 
genii of the pl&iiets in S. Maria del Popolo, from the ' Violin- 
player ' of the Sciarra palace to the ' Transfiguration ' in the 
Vatican : wherever we go, we find the masterpieces of this 
youth, so various in conception, so equal in performance. 
And then, to think that the palaces and picture-galleries of 
Europe are crowded with his easel-pictures, that his original 
drawingii display a boundless store of prodigal inventive 
creativeness, that the Cartoons, of which England is proud, 
are alone enough to found a mighty master's taiB& ! 

The vast mass of Raphael's works is by itself astounding. 
The accuracy of their design and the perfection of their 
execution are literally overwhelming to the imagination, 
that attempts to realise the conditions of his short life. 
There is nothing, or but very little, of rhetoric in all thia 
world of piotores. The brain has guided the hand through- 
out, and the result is sterling poetry. The knowledge, again, 
expressed in many of his frescoes is so thorough that we 
wonder whether in his body hved again the soul of some 
accomplished sage. How, for example, did he appropriate 
the history of philosophy, set forth so luminously in the 
' School of Athens.' that each head, each gesture, is the 
epitome of some system ? Fabio Calvi may. indeed, have 
supplied him with serviceable notes on Greek philosophy. 
But to Raphael alone belongs the triumph of having per- 
sonified the dry elements of learning in appropriate Uving 
forms. The same is true of the ' Parnassus.' and, in a less 
degree, of the ' Disputa.' To the physiognomist these frescoes 
will always be invaluable. The ' Hehodorus,' the ' Miracle of 
Bolsena,' and the Cartoons, display a like faculty applied with 
more dramatic purpose. Passion and action take the place 
of representative ideas ; but the capacity for translating into 
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perfect hnman form what bas first been inteUectually Bi.pre- 
hended by the artist, is the same. 

If, after estimating the range of thought revealed in Ibis 
portion of Raphael's work, we next consider the labour of the 
mind involved in tlie distribution of bo many multitudes of 
beautiful and august human figures, in the modeUing of their 
drapery, the Bludy of their espression, and iheir grouping 
into balanced compositions, we may form some notion of the 
magnitude of Raphael's performance. It U, indeed, probabl» 
that all attempts at reflective analysis of this kind do injustice 
to the spontaneity of the painter's method. Yet. even sup- 
posing that the ' Miraculous Draught of Fishes * or the 
' School of Alliens ' were seen by him as in a vision, this 
presumption will increase our wonder at the imagination 
which could hold so rich a store of details ready for imme- 
diate nse. That Raphael paid the most minute attention 
to the details of bis work, is shown by the studies made 
fof these two subjects, and by the drawings for the ' Trans* 
figuration.' A young man bent on puttmg forth his power 
the first time in a single picture that should prove his 
mastery, could not have laboured with more diligence than 
Raphael at tlie height of his fame and in fall possession of 
his matured faculty. 

When, furthermore, we take into account the variety of 
Raphael's work, we arrive at a new point of wonder. The 
drawing of ' Alexander's Marriage with Roxana,' the ' Temp- 
tation of Adam by Eve,' and the ' Massacre of the Imiocents,' 
engraved by Marc Antonio, are unsurpassed not only as com- 
poaitiona, but also as studies of the nude in chosen altitudei^ ^ 
powerfully felt and nobly executed. In these designs, which 1 
he never used for painting, the same high style is suocewrivel; 
applied to a pageant, an idyll, and a drama.' The rapture of 

' Tb« fresco al ■Aleiioi'ltir ' in tb* Paluio BorghcM i> bj an 
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Greek art in its moat jouthful moment hss never been 
recaptnred hy a modem painter with more force and fire 
of fane; than in the ' Galatea.' The tenderness of Cbristdan 

3 found no more exalted expression than in the 
multitudea of the Madonnas, one more lovely than another, 
like roses on a tree in Jane, from the maidenly ' Madonna del 
Gran' Dues ' to the celestial vision of the San Sisto, that 
subhmest lyric of the art of Catholicity.' It is only by 
hurrying through a list like this that we can appreciate the 
many-sided perfection of Bapliacl's accomplishment. How. 
lastly, was it possible that this young painter should have 
found the time to superintend the building of S. Peter'g, and 
to form a plan for excavating Rome in its twelve ancient 
regions ? ' 

When Lomaz70 assigned emblems to the chief painters of 
the Renaissance, he gave to Michael Angelo the dragon of 
contemplation, and to Mantegna the serpent of sagacity. 
Foi Raphael, by a happier instinct, he reserved man. the 
microcosm, the symbol of powerfol grace, incarnate intellect. 
This quaint fancy of the Milanese critic touches the truth, 
^Vhat distinguishes the whole trork of Raphael, is its humanity 
in the double sense of the humane and human. Fhoebus, as 
imagined by the Greeks, was not more radiant, more vic- 
torioos by the marvel of his smile, more intolerant of things 
obscene or ugly. Like Apollo chasing the Eumenides from 
Ilia Delphian shrine, Raphael will not suffer his eyes to fall 
on what is loathsome or horrific. Even sadness and sorrow, 
tragedy and death, take loveliness from him. And here it 
must he mentioned that he sbnnned stern and painful 

' The ' HsilonDa di San S[slo ' vss painKd tor a bnnnfr to be borne 
in procesGians. Il is a subtle observation of Bio tbal (be banner, a 
JTiTention ol the nmbtian aobool. correepoiids in painting I 



' See Vol. n., Rni 
this aubjecl to Leo ^ 



I tbc hjmi) 
III of Ltarnitif, p. 316, for Bsphacl't letter on 
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mbjects. He pointed no martyrdom, no ' Lsst Jud^ent,' 
and oo 'CmcifixioD,' if we except ibe litUe early picture 
belonging to Lord Dudley.' Hia men and women are eitlier 
glonoua with youth or dignified in Lale old age. Touched 
by his innocent and earnest genius, mankind is oncu more 
gift«d with the harmony of intt'llect and Ueah and (oeling, 
that belonged to HuUas. Instead of asceticism, HoUeDJc 
temperance is the virtue prized by Raphael. Over his niche 
in the Temple of Fame might be written : ' I have said ye 
are gods ; '^for the children of men in his ideal world are 
divinized. The godlike spirit of man is all in all. Happy 
indeed was the art that by its limitations and selections 
could thus early express the goo<1 news of the Renaissance ; 
while in the spheres of politics and ethics, science and religion, 
we are still far from having learned its lesson. 

Correggio is the Faun or Ariel of Iteualssance painting. 
Turning to him from Raphael, we are naturally first struck 
by the affinities and diiference^j becweeii ilium. Both drew 
from their study of the world the elements of joy which it 
contains ; but the gladness of Correggio was more sensuous 
than that of Raphael ; his intt^lleotual faculties were less 
developed ; bis rapture was more tumultuous and Itacchantic. 
Like Raphael. Correggio died young; hut his brief Hfe was 
spent in comparative obscurity and soHtude. Far from the 
society of scholars and artists, ignorant of courts, anpatronised 
by princes, he wrought for himself alone the miracle of 

■ ' La Spuimo H SioUis ' it ths mngU PoAuon plolura at Rajibaat's 
mUarll;. Tbe predella of ' Cbrid cu-iymg ths Crou ' «t Leigh Court, 
and ihe'Chrin (Uowiog KU WoundB' in tli« Toii Galler? at Bnurim. 
nrn both rarlj worlu piial«4 unilct I'mbrian inHiienc*. Tha BotgbnM 
' KnlombmeDl.' paiotad for Aluluita Baglioni, a ptn-and'Ink drawing of 
tha ' PiBtA ' ill the LouTre collection. Maro Antonio'* eiigraving ol iha 
• iiaMacro of tli« InnoMntB,' and an earl? picture ot the ' A)|on; in 0» 
Oaidan.' are all lh« gther paiiitul labjecti I can now ramambcr. 
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brightness and of morement tbat delights us in his frescosa 
tad bis eoeel- pictures. 

Like a poet hidden 

In the tight of thought. 

Singing hjmnB unbidden, 

was this lyrist of luxnrions ecstasy. In his work there was 
nothing worldly ; that divides him from the Venetians, 
laousoess he shared : nothing scientiiic : tbat dis- 
tinguishes him from Ba Vinci, the magic of whose c/iMrosmro 
he comprehended : nothing contemplative ; that separates 
him from Michael Angelo, the audacity of whose design in 
dealing with forced attitudes he rivalled, without apparently 
having enjoyed the opportiuiity of studying his works. The 
cfaeerfuhiess of Raphael, the vrizardry of Lionardo, and the 
baldness of Michael Angelo, met in him to form a new style, 
the originality of which is uidisputable, and which takes us 
captive — not by intellectual power, but by the impulse of 
emotion. Of his artistic education we know nothmg ; and 
when we call him the Ariel of painting, this means th^t we 
are compelled to think of him as an elemental spirit, whose 
bidding the air and the light and the hues of the morning 
obey. 

Correggio created a world of beautiful haman beings, the 
whole condition of whose existence is an innocent and radiant 
WEintonneaa.' Over the domain of tragedy he had no sway; 
nor could he deal with subjects demanding pregnancy of 
intellectual meaning. He paints the three Fates for instance 
like young and joyous Dacchanles ; if we placed rose -pari an ds 
and thyrsi in tbeir hands instead of the distaff and the thread 
of human destinies, they might figure upon the panels of a 

' For a tnller worldng oat al tbU analjaiB t miift refer to mj 
SiefcAu •>• Aoiy, article 'F&rma.' Macb that foUowi is a qaotalioo 
bom that aaaf. 
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banqiiet-cbomber in Pompeii. Nor. again, did he possess 
tliat severe and loftj art of composition which seeks the 
highest beauty of design in architectural harmony supreme 
above the melodieB of gracefulness in detail. He was essen- 
tially a lyrical as distinguished from an epical or dramatic 
poet. The unity of his work is derived from the effect of 
light and atmosphere, the inbreathed soul of tremulous and 
throbbing Ufe, which bathes and bquefies the whole. It waa 
enough for bim to produce a gleeful symphony by the play of 
light and colour, by the animation of his figures, and by the 
intoxicating beauty of his forms. His angels are genii dis- 
imprisoned from the chalices of flowers, houris of an erotio 
Paradise, elemental sprites of nature wantoning in Eden in 
her prime. They belong to the generation of the fauns. 
Like fauns, tbey combine a certain wildness, a dithyrambio 
ecstasy, a delight in rapid motion as they revel amid clouds 
and flowers, with the permanent and all-pervading sweetness 
of the painter's style. Correggio's sensibility to light and 
colour — that quality which makes him unique among painters 
—was on a par with his feeling for form. Brightness and 
darkness are woven together on his figures Uke an im- 
palpftble veil, aerial and transparent, enhancing the palpita- 
tions of voluptuous movement which be loved. Uia colouring 
do6e ,iot glow or burn ; blithesome and delicate, it seems 
.actly such a beauty-bloom as sense requires for its satiety. 
That cord ot jocund colour which may fitly bo combined with 
the smiles of daylight, the clear blues found in laughing eyes, 
the pinks that tinge the cheeks of early youth, and the warn 
yet silvery tones of healthy flesh, mingle, as in a pearl-shell, 
on his pictures. Within his own magic circle Correggio 
reigns supreme ; no other artist having blent the witcheries 
of colouring, ehiarotcuro, and wanton loveliness of form, into 
V a harmony so perfect in its sensnoua charm. To feel his 
influence, and at the same moment to be the subject of strong 
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pasEdon, or intense desire, or heroic reEoWe, or profound con* 
templation, or pensive melancholy, is impossible. The 
Northern travetler, standiiig beaeatb his master-works in 
Parma, ma; heat froDi each of those radiaut and laughing 
&ces what the young Itahan said to Goelhe ; Perche pensa 1 
jiemando s' invecchia. 

Michael Angelo is the prophet or seer of the Benaissaace. 
It would be impossihie to laiagine a stronger contrast than 
that which distinguishes his art from Correggio's, or lirea 
more dliTennt in ail their details, than those which be and 
Raphael or Lionardo lived respectively. During the eighty- 
nine years of his earthly pilgrimage be saw Italy enslaved and 
Florence extinguished ; it was his exceeding bitter liite to 
watch the rapid decay of the arts and to witness the triumph 
of sacerdotal despotism over liberal thought. To none of 
these things was he iudifTcreut ; and the sorrow they wrought 
in his soul, found expression in his painting. ' Michael Angelo 

■ Much of the controven!)? about Miehoel Angela, which iBcantinDallj 
being Rag»d between his admirers and his d^troctorB, might be set at 
rest if it were acknoicicJged that there aj'e two distinct ways of judging 
works of art. We mnj regard ibem siaiplr as appeahng to out sense of 
beaat;, and aSording hormoniouB inteUectukl pleasure. Or we ma; 
regard them aa expressing (he thoaght and spirit of Iheit age, and as 
ulteranoes made bj men whose hearts huroed within them. Critics 
trained in the etadj of gtpod Greek sculpture, or inclined by temperameni 
to admire the eiirlier products of lUlioD painting, are apt to pdrsne 
the former palb eicluBiveijr. The; demand serenity and simplicity- 
Fertorbalion and violence they denounce as blemishes. It does tiot 
occur to them that, though the pnenoiaenon is eerlainl; nre, it does 
oecasionallj happen that a man arises whose art is lor him the langoags 
ol hif soul, and who lives in eympathetio relation to the stemeEt 
interests ot his age. If such an artist be born when tranquil thought 
and serene emotions are impossible lor one who feels the meaning of bis 
times with depth, he must either paint and carve lies, or he must 
abandon the serenity that was both natural and easy to the Greek and 
the earlier Italian. Michael Angelo was one ot these select artialif 
natures. He used bis chisel and his pencil to express, not merely 
bMutifol arliaUc moires, but what he felt and thought about tliv 
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«*s not (rsateA bj luUiire to &3cmate tike Ltonardo or lo 
chum like Bftpba«L His manoets were severe &ud dniplo. 
When he spoke, his words ver« brief aod puogenL \Mien 
he wrote, whether in poetry or prose, be need the lewost 
phrases to express the most coBdensed ine&oing. When 
Bsked why he bad not married, he replied that the wife he had 
— bis art — cost him already too much trouble. He enter- 
tained few friends, and sbimned society. Brooding over the 
sermons of Savonarola, the teit of the Bible, the disoouraea o( 
Plato, and the poems of Dante, be made his spirit strong in 
aolitode by the companionship with everlasting tbougbts. 
Therefore, when he was called to paint the Sistine Chapel, 
be ottered through painting the weightiest prophecy the world 
has ever seen expressed in pUstic fonn. His theme ia nothing 
less than the burden of the prophets and the Sibyls who 
preached the coming of a light upon the world, and the con- 
demnation of the world which biul rejected it, by an inexnrahle 
judge. Michelet says, not without truth, thst the spirit of 
Savonarola hves again in tbeae frt-sco^a. The prooi.i33ion of 
the four- and -twenty elders, arraigned before the people of 
Drescia to accuse Italy of sin — the voice that cri«d to KloriT)^, 
'Behold the sword of the Lord, and tliat swiftly! Behold I, 
even I, do bring a deluge on the earth I ' are both seen nnd 
heard here very plainly. But there is more than Savonarola 
in this prophecy of Michael Angelo's. It contains the Htem 
spirit of Dante, aflame with patriotism, passionate fur juxtice. 
It embodies the philosophy of PUto. The creative God, who 
divides light from darkness, who draws Adam from the clay 
and calls forth new-bom Eve in awful beauty, is the IJemiurgui 

■rorM in ttfaioh he liad lo live: uid this worlil wm full ot tha rain ot 
npahiiat, the Mrruplion and hniniliKtion iit corlalf , tha iubimUon ot 
Ilal; to ittaoftan. In Michael Angeio the alud(<nl of both art and 
hMatj Boda an in«tiinablf precioui and rare point ol eonuct betwMn 
lh« inner gpirit of aa age, nad it* asternal etynmtioo in aoulptut* aiul 
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of the Greek. Again, it carries the indignatioii of Isaiah, tha 
wild denimciations of Ezekiel, the monotonous re&ain of 
Jeremiah— 'Ah, Lord, Lord!' The classic Sibyb intone 
their mystic hymns ; the Delphic on her tripod of inspiratioo, 
the ErytbncaD bending over her scrolls, the withered witcb 
of Cumffi, the parched prophetess of Liibya — &U seem to cry, 
' Repent, repent ! for the liingdom of the spirit is at hand t 
Repeat and awake, for the judgment of the world approaches!' 
And above these voices we hear a most tremendous wail: 
' The nations have come to the birth ; but there is not strength 
to bring forth.' That is the utterance of the Renaissance, aa 
it had appeared in Italy. She who was first among the nations 
was now last ; bound and bleeding, she lay prostrate at the 
temple-gate she had imlocked. To Michael Angelo was given 
for his portion— not the alluring mysteries of the new age, 
not the joy of the renascent world, not the petulant and 
pulsing rapture of youth : these had been divided between 
Lionardo, Raphael, and Correggio — but the bitter burden of 
the seoEe that the awakening to life is in itself a pain, that 
the revelation of the liberated sool is itself judgment, that a 
light is shining, and that the world wiU not comprehend it. 
Pregnant as are the paintings of Michael Angelo with rehgiona 
import, they are no longer CathoUc in the sense in which the 
frescoes of the Lorenzetti and Orcagna and Giotto are Catholic. 
He went beyond the ecclesiastical standing ground and 
reached one where philosophy includes the Christian faith. 
Thus the true spirit of the Renaissance was embodied in his 
work of art. 

Among the multitudes of figures covering the wall above 
the altar in the Sistine Chapel there is one that might well 
stand for a Eymbol of the Renaissance. It is a woman of 
gigantic stature in the act of toiling upwards from the tomb. 
Grave clothes impede the motion of her body : they shroud 
her eyes and gather round her cheat. Fart only of her face 
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and throat is vimUe, where may be read a look of blank 
bewilderment and stapefMstion, a struggle with death's slumber 
in obedience to some inner impulse. Yet she is rising slowly, 
half awake, and scarcely conscious, to await a doom still un- 
determined. Thus Michael Angelo interpreted the meaning 
of his age. 




FaintiDg Uoomed Ute in Venice— Conditioae offered b; Venice to Art- 
Shelley and Pietro Ajretino —Political circamBtBDcea o( Venioe — 
CompariEon with Florence— The Daoal Palace— Art regarded as an 
adjunct to Stale Pageantry— Myth of Venezia— Heroic Deeda of 
Venice— Tintoretto's Paradise and Onardi's Picture o( a Ball— Eulj 
Venetian Masters ol Mnnuio— Gian Btllini— Carpaccio'a Uttla 
Angels — The Madonna of S. Zaccaria — Giorgione^Allegory, Idyll, 
Expression of Emotion— The Monk at the CIsTichord— Titian, 
Tintoret, and Veronese— Tintoretto's attempt to dramatiea Vsnetian 
Art — Veroneee's Mundane Splendour— Titian's Sophoolean Harmon; 
— Their Schools- FurtherCharacteristiGa o( Veroneae- of TintoreCta 
— His Imaginalire Energy— Predominant Poetry— Titian's Perfection 
of Balance- Assumption of Madonna— Spirit common to the Great 
Venetians. 

It was a fact of the greatest importance for the developmeDt 
of the fine arts in Italy that paiDting in Venice reached 
maturity later than in Florence. Owing to this circTunstance 
one chief aspect of the Benaissance, its material magnificence 
and freedom, received consummate treatment at the hands of 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Veronese. To idealise the sensualities 
of the external nniverse, to achieve for colour what tha 
Florentines had done for form, to invest the worldly grandeur 
of human life at one of its most gorgeous epochs with the 
dignity of the highest art, was what these great artists were 
called on to accomplish. Their task could not have been so 
worthily performed in the fifteenth century as in the sixteenth, 
if the development of the testhetic sense had been more pre* 
mature among the Venetians. 
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Venice vas precisely fitted for the pnrt her painters had to 
pla}'. Fr«e, iuotated, wealthy, powerful; famous throughout 
Europe for the pomp of her state equipage, and for tha 
immorality of her pnvate manners ; ruled by a prudent 
aristocraey, who spent vast wealth on public shows and on 
the niiiintenanco of a more than imperial civio majesty: 
Venice, with ber pavement of liquid clirysoprose, with her 
palaces of porphyry and marble, ber frescoed ta^iadea, her 
quays and squares aglow with the costumes of the Levant, 
her lagoons afloat with the galleys of all nations, ber churches 
floored with mosaics, her silvery domes and ceilings glittering 
with Hcnlpture bathed in molten gold : Venice luxurious in 
tbo light and colour of a vaporous ainioepbere, where sea- 
mists rose into the mounded summer clouds ; arched over by 
the broad expanse of sky, bounded only by tbe horizon of 
waves and plain and distant mountain rouges, and reflected in 
all its many hues of sunrise and sunset upon the glassy surface 
of smooth waters : Venice OHleep like a miracle of opal or of 
pearl upon the bosom of an undulating lake :— here and here 
only on the face of the whole globe was the unique city 
wherein the pride of life might combine with the lustre of 
the physical universe to create and stimulitte in the artist a 
sense of all that was most sumptuous in the pageant of the 
world of sense. 

There is colour in flowers. Gardens of tulips are radiant, 
and mountain valleys touch tbe soul with the beauty of their 
pure and gemlike hues. Therefore tbe painters of Klanders 
and of I'mhria, John van Eyck and Gentile da Fabriano, 
penetrated some of the secreta of tlie world of colour. But 
what are the purples and scarlets and blues of iris, aneinorie, 
or columbine, dispersed among deep meadow grasses or 
trained in quiet cloister garden-beds, when compared with 
that melodrama of flame and gold and rose and orange and 
azui«, which the skies and lagoons of Veniee yield almost 
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daily to the eyea ? The Venetians had no green fields an3 
trees, no garden borders, no blossoming orchards, to teach 
them the tender suggestiveness, the quaint poetry of isolated 
or contrasted lints. Their meadows were the fruitless 
furrows of the Adriatic, hued like a peacock's neck; ther 
called the pearl-shells of their Lido flowers, fior dx mare. 
Nothing dialracted their attention from the glories of momitig 
and of evening presented to them by their sea and sky. It 
was in consequence of this that the Venetians conceived 
colour heroicaUy, not as a matter of missal -margins or of 
subordinate decoration, but as a motive worthy in itself of 
sublime treatment. In like manner, hedged in by no limitarj- 
hills, contracted by no city walls, stifled by no narrow streets, 
but open to the liberal airs of heaven and ocean, the Venetians 
understood space and imagined pictures almost boundless 
in their immensity. Light, colour, air, space : those are the 
elemental conditions of Venetian art ; of those the punters 
weaved their ideal world for beautiful and proud humanity. 

Shelley's description of a Venetian sunset strikes the key- 
note to Venetian painting : ' — 

As thow who pause on gonit delightful way. 
Though bent on pletuant pilgrimage, we itood 
Looking apoD the evening and the flood, 
Which lay between the city and the Ehore, 
Paved with the image of the eky : the hoar 
And airy Alps, toward* the north appeared, 
Throngb mist, a heaven .sastaining bulwark, reared 
Between the east and west ; and half the «kf 
VTas roofed with clouds of rich emblazonry, 

< From the beginning of Julian aiuj Xaddalo, which teUtes a ride 
taken bf Sbellej with Lord Byron, on the Lido, and their visit to Che 
madhoDse on ita neighbouring island. The description, rich]; colourBd 
and Bomewhat oontuited in detail, seems to me peculiarly true to 
Venetian scenery. With the exception of Tunis, I know o[ no such 
theatre for snnsel-shows as Venice. Tunis has the same elements of 
broad lagooDs and distant hilli, bat not the same vaporooB atiiio*^««. 
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Dwk purple at the lenilh, which still grew 

Down the steep west into b wondrous bue 

Brtgliter than bummg gold, even to the rent 

Where the Bwift sun yet paused in his descent 

Among the tniMiy- folded hills — they were 

Those flunaus Eui;aneiin hills, which bear, 

Ae seen ttom Lido throU(;h the bivrliiiur piles, 

The likeness of a clump of peakuci isles — 

And then, as if the earth and tea had been 

Dissolved into one lake of fire, were eeeii 

Tbose mountains towering, as fruni waves of flame. 

Around the vaporous sun, from which there came 

The inmost purple spirit of li);lit, and made 

Their very peaks ti-ausparent. ' Em it fade,' 

Said my companion. ' I will show you soon 

A better stAtion.' So, o'er the la^ciine 

We ghded : and from that funereal bark 

I leaned, and saw the city ; and could mark 

How from their many isles, in evening's gleam, 

Its temples and its palaces did seem 

Like &brios of enohuntment piled to heaven. 

With this we may compare the (ollowing extract from 
ft letter, addresaod in May 1544 to Titian, by ooe of the most 
iiQprincipleil of literary bandits who have ever disgraced 
humanity, but wbo nevertheless was solemnised to the spirit 
of true poetry by tbe grandiose aspect of nature as it appeared 
to him in Venice. That Pietro Aretini should have so 
deeply felt the charm of natural beauty in on age when even 
the greatest artists and poets sought inspiration in humoji 
life ratbet than the outer world, is a significant fact. Il 
seems to illustrate the necessity whereby Venice became the 
cradle of the art of nature.' ' Having, dear Sir, and my best 
gOKsip, supped alone to the injury of luy custom, or, to Bp64k 
wore truly, euppt-d in the company of all the boredoms of h 

' LtUtrt di iSetter Pittro Arttiy 
bare made a parupliiaM rather thi 
ruriODs dcaenption. 
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enrsed qa&Tt&n fever, which will not let me taste Ihe SaTOUr 
of any food, I rose from table sated with the same disgust 
with which I had sat down to it. In this mood I went and 
leaned my arms upon the aill OQleide my window, and throw- 
ing my cbest and nearly all my body on the marble, abandoned 
myself to the contemplation of the s|iectacle presented by the 
innumerable boats, filled with foreigners as well as people of 
the city, which gave delight not merely to the gazers, bat 
also to the Grand Canal itself, that perpetual dehght of all 
who plough its waters. From this animated scene, all of 
a sudden, like one who from mere ennui knows not how 
to occupy his mind, I turned my eyes to heaven, which, 
from the moment when God made it, was never adorned 
with such pauited loveliness of tights and shadows. The 
whole region of the air was what those who envy you, because 
they are unable to be you, would fain express. To begin 
with, the buildings of Venice, though of solid stone, setmed 
made of some ethereal substance. Then the ^ky was full of 
variety— here clear and ardent, there dulled and overclouded. 
What marx'ellous clouds there were ! ^Idsses of them in the 
centre of the scene hung above the house-roofs, while the 
immediate part was formed of a g''ey tint Inchning to d&rk. 
I gazed astonished at the varied colours they displayed. 
The nearer masses burned with flames of sunset ; the more 
remote blushed with a blaze of crimson less afire. Oh, bow 
splendidly did Nature's pencil treat and dispose that airy 
landscape, keeping the sky apart from the palaces, just aa 
Titiai\ does ! On one side the heavens showed a greenisb- 
bluBi on another a bluish-green, invented verily by the 
caprice of Nature, who ia mistress of the greatest masters. 
^\'itfa her lights and her darks, there she was harmonising, 
toning, and bringing out into relief, just as she wished. 
Boeing which, I who know that jour pencil is the spirit of 
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ter inmost soul, cried aloud thrice or (our times, "Oh, 
Titian I where are you now ? " ' 

In order to underetand the destiny of Venice in art, it is 
not enough to concentrate attention on the peculiarities of her 
physical enviroament. Potent as these were in the creation 
other Btjrie, the political and social conditions of the Repuhlic 
require also to be taken uito account. Among Italian cities 
Venice was nniqne. She alone was tranquil in her empire, 
nuinnpeded in her constitutional development, independent of 
Churcb interference, undisturbed by the cross purposes and 
intrigues of the Despots, inhabited by merchftnts who were 
princes, and by a free-born people who had never seen war 
at their gates. The serenity of undisturbed security, the 
luiat7 of wealth amassed abroad and liberally spent at home, 
gave B physiognomy of ease and proud self- confidence to all 
her edifices. Tbe grim and anxious etm^f^les of the Middle 
Ages left no mark on Venice. How different was Ihis town 
from Florence, every inch of whose domain could tell of civic 
warfare, whose passionate aspirations after independence 
ended in the despotism of the bourgeois Medici, whose repeated 
revolutions bad slavery for their climax, whose grey palaces 
bore on their fronts the stamp of modiieval vigilance, whose 
spirit was incarnated in Dante the exile, wliose enslavement 
forced from Michael Angelo those groans of a chained Titan 
expressed in the marbles of B. Lorenxo I It is not an insig- 
nificant, though a slight, detn.il, that the predominant coloar 
of Florence is brown, while the predominant colour of Venice is 
that of mother-of-pearl, concealing within its general white- 
nees every tint that can be placed upon the palette oft painter. 
The conditions of Florence stimulated mental energy and 
tnmed the forces of tbe soul inwards. Those of Venice 
inclined the individual to accept life as he found it. Instead 
of exciting him to think, they disposed him to enjoy, or to 
acquire by industry the means of manifold enjoyment. To 
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represent in art the intellectnal strivinga of the Renaissance 
was the task of Florence &nd her sons : to create a monouient 
of Renaissance magnificence was the tank of Venice. Without 
Venice the modem world could not have produced that flower 
of sensuous and unreflective loveliness in painting, which is 
worthy to stand beside the highest product of the Greek genius 
in BCnlptnre. For Athena from her Parthenon stretches the 
hand to Venezia enthroned in the ducal palace. The broad 
brows and earnest eyes of the Hellenic goddess are of one 
divine birth and lineage with the golden hair and snporh 
carriage of the sea-queen. 

It ia in the heart of Venice, in the House of the Bepublio, 
that the Venetian painters, considered as the iDtcrpreters oi 
worldly splendour, fulfilled their function with the most 
complete success. Centuries contributed to make the Ducal 
Palace what it ia. The massive colonnades and Gothic loggias 
of the external basement date from the thirteenth century ; 
their sculpture belongs to the age when Niccota Pisano's genius 
was in the ascendant. The ai^uare fabric of the palace, sc 
beautiful in the irregularity of its pointed windows, so singul-j 
in its mosaic diaper of pink and white, was designed at the 
same early period. The inner court and the facade that over- 
hangs the lateral canal, display the handiwork of Sansovino. 
The halls of the palace — spacious chambers where the Senate 
assembled, where ambassadors approached the Doge, where 
tiie Savi dehberated, where the Council of Ten conducted their 
inquisition — are walled Eind roofed with pictures of inestimable 
value, encased in framework of carved oak. overlaid with 
burnished gold. Supreme art — the art of the imagination 
perfected with deUcate and skilful care in detail— is made ia 
these proud halls the uusister of mundane pomp. In order 
that the gold brocade of the ducal robes, that the scarlet and 
crimson of the Venetian senator, might !« duly harmonised 
by the richness of their surrouDdingF, it was necessary that 
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canva^ies measured by tlie square yard, and rendered priceless 
by the aiithontic handiwork of Titian, Tintoret, and Veronese, 
should glow upon the walls and ceilings. A more insolent 
display of public wealth — a more lavish outpouring of 
human genius in the service of State pageantry, cannot be 
imagined. 

Sublime over all allegories and histories depicted in those 
multitudes of paintings, sits Venczia herself entlironed and 
crowned, the personification of haughtiness and power. 
Figured as a regal lady, with yellow hair tightly knotted 
round a small head poised upon her upright throat and 
ample shoulders, Venice takes her chair of sovereignty — as 
mistress of the ocean to whom Neptune and the Tritons offer 
pearls, as empress of the globe at whose footstool wait Justice 
with the sword and Peace with the olive branch, as a queen 
of heaven exalted to the clouds. They have made her & 
goddess, those great painters ; they have produced a mythus, 
and personified in native loveliness that bride of the sea, llicir 
love, their lady. The beauty of Venetian women and the 
glory of Venetian empire find their meeting point in her. and 
live as the spirit of Athens lived in Pallas Promochos. On 
every side, above, around, wherever the eye falls in those vast 
rooms, are seen the deeds of Venice — painted histories of her 
tnampbs over emperors and popes and infidels, or allegories 
of her greatness —scenes wherein the Doges perform acts of 
^ih, with S. Klark for their protector, and with Venezia for 
their patroness. The saints in Paradise, massed together by 
Tintoretto and by Palma, mingle with mythologies of Greece 
and Uome, and episodes of pnre idyllic painting. 

ReUgion in these pictures was • matter of parade, an 
adjimct to the costly public life of the Republic. We need not, 
therefore, conclude that it was unreal. Soch as it was, the 
religion of the Venetian masters is indeed as genuine as that 
of Fra Angelico or Albert Ditrer. Bui it was the faith, net 
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of hamble men or of mystics, not of profoum] thinkers or 
ecstatic visionarieB, so much as of courtiers aad statesmen, of 
senators aiiii merchants, for whom religion was a function 
ainoug other functions, not a thing apart, not a source of 
separate and supreme vitality. Even as Chrisiians, tbe 
Venetians lived a life separate from the rest of Italy. Theic 
Chnich claimed independence of the Bee of Borne, and the 
enthusiasm of S. Francis was but faintly felt in tbe lagoons. 
Siena in ber hoar of need dedicated herself to Madonna ; 
Florence in tbe hour of ber regeneration gave herself to 
Christ ; Venice remained under tbe ensign of the leonine 
S. MarL Wbile the cities of Lombardyand Central Italy ran 
wild with revivalism and religious panics, tbe Venetians 
maintained their calm, and never suffered piety to exceed tbe 
limits of political prudence. There is, therefore, no mystical 
exaltation in the faith depicted by ber artists. That Tintoretto 
could have painted the saints in glory — a countless moltitade 
of congregated forms, a sea whereof the waves are souls — as 
a background for State ceremony, shows the positive and 
realistic attitude of mind from which tbe most imaginative 
of Venetian masters started, when be undertook tbe most 
exalted of reUgious tbemes. Parwlise is a fact, we may fancy 
Tintoretto reasoned ; and it is easier to fill a quarter of &d 
acre of canvas with a picture of Paradise than with any other 
subject, because tbe figures can be arranged in concentrio tiers 
round Christ and Madonna in glory. 

There is a bttle sketch by Guardi representing & masked 
boll in the Council Chamber where tbe ' Farodise ' of Tinto- 
retto fills a wall. The men are in periui^ and long waistcoats ; 
tbe ladies wear hoops, patches, fans, high heels, and powder. 
Bowing, promenading, intriguing, exchanging cMimplimenlfl 
cr repiutees, they move from point to point ; while from tbe 
billowy surge of saints, Moses with tbe table of the law and 
tbe Magdalen with ber adoring eyes of penitence look down 
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Tipnii Lliem. TinLorctto could not but ha^'e foreseen that tUe 
worM of living pettiness and passion would perpetual}' jostle 
with bis world of paiut«<I sublimities and sanctitii-s in that 
vast hall. Yet ho did not on that account shrink from tha 
task or fail in its act-'oniplishment. Paradise existed : there* 
fore it could be painted ; and he was called upon to paint it 
here. If the 6no gentlemen and ladies below felt out of 
harmony with the celestial host, so much the worse for them. 
In this practical spirit the Venetian masters approached 
religious art, and such was the sphere appointed for it in 
the pageantry of the Republic. When Paolo Veronese was 
examined by the Uoly OfUce respecting some supposed 
irreverence in a sacred picture, his answers clearly proved 
that in planning it he had thoagbt less of its spiritual 
significanoe tbnn of its (esthetic effect.' 

In tbe Ducal Palace the Venetian art of the Renaissance 
cnlminates ; and here we might pause a moment to consider 
the difference between these paintings and the mediieval fres- 
coes of the Palazzo Pubbiico at Sicna.* Tlie Sienese painters 
eonsecmted all their abilities to the expression of thoughts, 
theories ot political sctf-<rnvemmeQt in a free State, and 
devotional ideas. The citizen who read the lesson of tlie 
Sala della Pace was inatrucied in his dutiee to God and to 
the State. The Venetian painters, as we have seen, evalted 
Venice and set forth her acts of power. Their work is a 
glorification of the Republic : but no doctrine is inculcated, 
•ad no system of thought is conveyed to tbe mind through 
the eye. Daily naciog the saloons of the palace. Poge and 
noble were remindet* of tbe greatness of the State they re- 
presented. They wore not invited to reflect upon the duties 
of the governor and governed. Their imaginations were 
dilated and their pride roused by the spectacle of Veuioe 

' See Tri&rto, I7» PiUrici*it tU FmiM, p. 439. 

• SveabOTC. p. K.3. 
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treated like a goddess in her borne. Of all the secular States 
of Italy the Republic of 8. Mark'a alone produced this 
mythical ideal of the body politic, self- sustained and indepeD- 
(Itnt of tlte citizens, compelling their allegiance, and sustain- 
ing them through generations with the Ufe of its organic 
nnity.' The artists had no reason to paint thoughts and 
theories. It was enoagh to set forth Venice and to itlnatrate 
her acts. 

Long before Venetian painting reached a climax in the 
ilet'orative triumphs of the Ducal Palace, the masters of the 
si'hool had formed a style expressive of the spirit of the 
Henaissance, considered as the spirit of free enjoyment anil 
living energy. To trace the history of Venetian painting is 
to follow through its several stages the growth of that 
mastery over colour and sensuous beauty which was perfected 
in the works of Titian and his contemporaries,* Under the 
Vivarioi of Murano the Venetian school in its infancy began 
inth a selection from the natural world of all that struck 
iheoi a^ most brilliant. No other painters of their age in 
Italy employed such glowing colours, or showed a more 
marked predilection for tlie imitation of fruits, rich staffs, 
architectnral canopies, jewels, and landscape backgrounds. 
Their piety, unlike the mysticism of the Sienese and the deep 
thought of the Florentine masters, is somewhat superficial 
and conventional. The merit of their devotional pictorea 
consists of simplicity, vivacity, and joyousness. Our Lady 
and her court of saints seem living and breathing npon earth. 

' See Vol. I.. Age 0} tlie Despola, p. 183. 

' 1 moEt refer m; readers M Crowe and Cav&lc&selle tor a,n eetimata 
o( Ihe imtnence eietoised kI Venice by Gentile de Fnbriuio, 7ohn 
Alomannus. and the Bchool of SqnBFoione. Antonello d> Messina 
brought hU method of nil-painting inio the cilj in 14T0, and Gi^a 
Bellini learned something at Padua from Andreit Mantegna. The Irae 
point ttboal Venice, hovrever. is that the Venetian chariictet absorbed, 
a^itnilated, andoonverted to its own originalil; whatever touched ik 
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There is no atmoBphere of tranceJ scletnnity snrrounding 
them, like that which gives peculiar meaning to similar 
vorks of tbs Van Eyc;ka and Meniling— artists, by the way, 
who in many imporlanl respects are more nearly atlieil than 
any others to the spirit u( the first age of Venetian painting.' 
What tho Vivorini began, the three Bellini,' with Crivetli, 
Carpnccio, Manaueti, Baaaiti, Catena, Cima da Conegliano, 
BiBSolo, Cordegliagfai, continued. Bright cosCnines. distinct 
and Bunny landscapes, broad backgrounds of architecture, 
large eklee, polished armour, gilded cornices, young faces of 
fiaherboys and coontry girb,^ grave faces of old men brown 
with sea-wind and sunhght, witliered faces ot women hearty 
in a hale old age, the strong manhood of Venetian senators, 
the dignity of patrician ladies, the gracefulness of children, 
the rosy whiteness and amber- coloured tresses of the daughters 
of the Adriatic and lagoons— these are the source of inapira- 
tion to the Venetians of the second period. Mantegna, a few 
miles distant, at Padua, was working out his ideal of severely 
classical design. Yet he scarcely touched the manner of the 
Venetians with hia influence, though Gian Bellini was bia 
brother-in-law and pupil, and thongh his genius, in grasp of 
nmlter and in niaiiugiimi'nt of composition, soared above his 
nuighboura. Lioourdo da Vinci at Milan was perfecting hia 
problems of psychology in painting, offering lo the world 
solutions of (he grciatest difBculties in the delineation of the 
spirit by expression. Yet not a trace of Lionardo'a subtle 
play of light and shadow upon thoughtful features can be 



■ Tba oonditiong of ut in Flanden— wulthj. bourgHiit, pmud, tita 
—wars not diitiniilu to tlm&e of art in Tetiioc. Tlio miit; flkta ot 
Belgium haiB tame ol the anuoapberic quklities ul Venice. Ai Van 
Bfck i* to tlie Vitarlni, en is Itubeni lo P&olo VaroncM. Tliii aipnsses 
Ui* kmoaal of liktmHsii ftnd o( difftreocv. 

' Js(wpo and lita wins (Svntile and Qiovannl. 

■ NotiM particularly Di« CoDladlna t;p« ot S. Catli«iiiM in a piotois 
Mcribcd to CaidegliDKhi in the Veaetisa AxMdeto]/, 
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disceroed in the work of the Bellini. For them the mj-Bteriea 
of the inner and the outer world had no attraction. The 
externals of a full and vivid tsistence fascinated their imagi- 
natioa. Their poetry and tlieir pietj were alike simple and 
objective. How to depict the world as it is ^een— a miracle 
of varying lights and melting hues, a pageant substantial U> 
the touch and concrete to the eyes, a combination of forms 
defined by colours more than outlines—was their task. They 
did not reach their end by anatomy, analysis, and re- 
congtrnctioQ. They undertook to paint just what they felt 
and saw. 

Very instructive are the wall-picturea of this period, 
painted not in fresco but on canvas by Carpaccio and Gentile 
Bellini, for the decoration of the Scuole of S. Ursula and 8. 
Croce.' Not only do these bring before us the life of Venice 
in its manifold reaUty, but they illustrate the tendency of the 
Venetian masters to express the actual world, rather than to 
formnlate an ideal of the fancy or to search ibe secrets of the 
Boul. This realism, if the name can be applied to pictures bo 
poetical as those of Carpaccio, ia not, like the Florentine 
realism, bard and scientific. A natural feeling for grace and 
a sense of romance inspire the artist, and breathe from every 
figure that he paints. The type of beauty produced is 
charming by its negligence and 7iaivet4 ; it la not thought out 
with pains or toilsomely elaborated.^ 

Among the loveliest motives used in the altar-pieces of 
this period might be mentioned the boy-angels playing flutes 
and mandolines beueatb Madonna on the steps of her throne. 

' These Scuole were the h&Ils of meeting for oampuiiea ealled b; 
the Duneg of pnlion s&intg. 

' Notice in partiratar. from the ceries of pictures iUuatntinK the 
I^SEid ol S. Uisala. the T«ry beaulital faces and figures o( the saint 
herself, and her jooDg bridegroom, the Prince of Biilain. Attendant 
aqiiirea and pagea in these paintings have all the aharoi of similar 
nbordinate pei^KUUgea in Pintoiicchio, wiA Done ot bii alleetatiaiL 
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There &re ufinnllj three of them, seated, or eometimes stand- 
ing. They hold their instruments of music as tliungh ihey 
bod juBt ceaaed from singiDg, and were ready to reconimcnce 
At the pleasure of their mistress. Meanwhile there ia a 
silence in the oeleatiaj oompanj, through which the still 
voice of the praying heart is heard, a silence corresponding 
to the hushed mood of the worshipper.' The children are 
accustomed to the holy place ; therefore their attitudes are 
both reverent and natural. They are more earthly than Fra 
Angelico's melodists, and yet they are not preci^^ely of human 
lineage. It is not, perhaps, too much to say that they strike 
the keynote of Venetian devotion, at once real and devoid of 
pietistio rapture. 

Oi&n BelUni brought the art of this second period to com> 
pletion. In his saored pictures the reverential spirit of early 
Italian painting ts combined with a feeling for colour and a 
dexterity in its manipulation peculiar to Venice. Bellini can* 
not be called a master of the full Renaissance. He falls inh) 
the same class u Francia and Perngino, who adhered to 
quattrocento modes of thought and sentiment, while attaining 
at isolated points to the freedom of the Renaissance. In ttira 
the colouriste of the next age found an ulinolute t«aclier ; no 
on« has surpassed him in the difficult art of giving tone to 
pnre tints in combination. There i** piotore of DeUini'a in 
8. Zaccaria at Venic«— Madonna enthroned with Saints — 
where the skill of the colourist may be said to ouiminftte in 
nnsnrpaAsahle perfection. The whole painting is bathed in & 
soft but luminous haze of gold ; yet each figure lua ita 
individuality of treatment, the glowing fire of S. Peter con- 
trasting with the pearly coolness of the drapery and flesh- 



■ Th« nunl beftatilal of tbraa on^iolini'. with long flaku at flaita 
kftir ulling liom their forebendg, mis in & Saon ConTereuiolu of Cu- 
pkceio'i in the Academy. Oian BeUini'i, in tnan; umilar piohuw, at* 
•I 111* Mme delicacy. 
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tints of the Magdalen. No brush-work ia peroeptiblflu 
8ur&£e and anbalance have been elaborated into one har- 
monious richne!>a that defies analysis. Between this picture, 
80 Strong in its smoothness, and any masterpiece of Velasquez, 
so ragged in its strength, what a wide abyss of inadeqn&ta 
half- achievement, of smooth feebleness and feeble niggedness, 
eiists ! 

Giorgione, did we hot possess enongh of bis authentio 
TCorks to judge bj, would lie found the first painter of the true 
Renaissance among the Venetians, the inaugurator of the 
third and great period.' He died at the age of thirty-six, the 
inheritor of unfulhlled renown. Time has destroyed the last 
vestige of his frescoes. Criticism has reduced the nomber 
of his genuine easel pictures to half a dozen. He eusts as » 
great name. The part he played in the development of 
Venetian art was similar to that of Marlowe in the history 
of our drama. He first cut painting altogether ndiill from 
mediteval moorings, and launched it on the waves of the 
Renaissance liberty. While equal as a colourist to BeUini, 
though in a diCTerent and more sensnoua region, Giorgione, 
by the variety and inventiveness of his conception, proved 
himself a painter of the calibre of Titian. Sacred subjects be 
eeems to have but rarely treated, unless such purely idyllic 
pictures as the ' Finding of Moses ' in the UftizBi, and the 
' Meeting of Jacob and Rachel ' at Dresden deserve the name. 
Allegories of deep and problematic me-aning, the key whereof 
haa to be found in states of the emotion r&ther than in 
thonghts, delighted him. He may be said to have invented 
the Venetian species of romance picture, where an episode in 
a novella forms the motive of tha painting.* Nor was he 

■ What follows abi^ve nbout Giorgiotie iB advuicnl with diflidenoe, 
since Ihe Dame of no other great painter has been so treelj ua(?d to cover 
the works □( his iDferiots. 

■ Lord Lunsdowne's GioreioEfsqiie pictuiv o( • young man crowned 
■rith fine, pUjin^ and isinging to two girls Id a garden, tor eiampla. 
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deficient in tragic power, u the tremendovB study for a 
Lucreoe in the Uffizzi collection snfliciently proves. In Iiis 
JrawingB he models the form without outline by massive 
distribution of light and dark. In style they are the very 
opposite of Lionardo'a clearly defined studiea touched with 
the metal point upon prepared paper. They sufr?est colouring, 
and are indeed the deBignii of a great cnlourist, who saw things 
under the oonditioiia of their tints and tone. 

Of the undisputed pictures by Giorgifliie, tlie grandest is 
the * Monk at the Clavichord.' in tli« Pitti Palnce at Florence.' 
The young man has his fingera on the keys ; he is modulating 
in a mood of grave and sustained emotion ; his head is turned 
away towards an old man standing near bim. On the other 
aide of the instrument is & boy. These two figures are but 
foils and adjuncts to the musician in the middle ; and the 
whole interest of hia face lies in its concentrated feeling — the 
very soul of music, as expressed ia Mr. Robert Browning's 
'Abt Vogler,' passing through his eyes. This power of 
painting the portrait of an emotion, of depicting by the 
features a deep and powerful but tranijui) moment of the inner 
life, must have been possessed by Giorgione in an eminent 
degree. We find it again in the so-called ' Begrtisaung ' o( the 
Dresden Gallery.' The picture is a large landscape Jacob 

ThB celebrated Concert ol tha Ixinvre Caller;, to L-Lniining tot iti lanJ- 
tt»pe and *o volupluona in its ilrekm; »on«e of Arcudion luiurjr.isgiien 
b; Crowe and CavftlcaseUe to an iiiiiut(>r ol Sebaitiun del Piombo. Beo 
Bitt^ry of Fainting in North Italy, lol. ii. p. NT. 

' Under the lir* ol Orowe and CaTklcuellc's dcttructiTa criticiiro. it 
woold require more fhI conrkge Ihaa 1 poseesatoeprBli of the ' Entomb- 
ment ' in the Monte di Fieli *t Troritio M genuine, Cnarve and unMltrl 
a* am the tfpui ol the bo; uigeU. u well m ol the joung Ktliletic Riant, 
who pU;« the put in it ol tiie dead Chriet, this la > trul; grandioea and 
linking picture. Nothing provei the sverMte RreatneH ol tlia Venetian 
mulen more thao the poewhililj of ultrihuling inch oomlMMutkine ID 
obMure and subordinate oratUmen ol the uhool. 

' Crowe &ad CaTalcaselle awi^n thia picliirr *ilh eume oonAdence. 
mni with lair ihow ot reaoon, to Cariani, on wliom again thr; fatlMi Iha 
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and Rachel meet and salute each other with & kiss. Bat Ihn 
shepherJ lying beneath the shadow of a chestnut tree besiile 
& well has & whole Arcadia of intense yearning in the e^ea of 
sympatb; he fixes on the lovers. Something of this facultp^. 
it may he Boid in passing, descended to Bonifazio, whose 
romance pictures are among the moat charming products of 
Venetian art, and one of whose singing women in the fewt 
of Dives hat the Giorgioneaque fulness of inner feeling. 

Fate has de»It less unkindl; with Titian, Tintoret, and 
Veronese than with Giorgione. The works of these artists, 
in whom the Venetian Renaissance attained completion, 
have been preserved in large numbers and in excellent condi- 
tion. Chronologically speaking, Titian, the contemporary of 
Giorgione, precedes Tlnioretto, and Tintoretto is somewhat 
earlier than Veronese.' Bat for the purpose of criticism the 
three painters may be considered together as the representatives 
of three marked aspects in the fully developed Venetian 
Style. 

Tintoretto, called by the Italians the tbonderbolt of paint- 
ing, because of his vehement impulsiveness and rapidity ol 
execution, soars above his brethren by the Eaculty of pure 
imagination. It was he who brought to its perfection the 
poetry of chiaroscuro, expressing moods of passion and 
emotion by brusque lights, luminous half-shadows, and semi- 
opaque darkness, no less unmistakably than Beethoven by 
symphonic modulations. He too en(;rafted on the calm and 
natural Venetian manner something of the Michael Angelesqae 
sablimity, and sought to vary by dramatic movement the 
romantic motives of his school. In bis work, more than in 

freacoes at Colleoni'a Caetle of M&lpaga. I have ventursd to notiee it 
mbove in connection with Giorgione, since it eihibits some of the moet 
■triking Otorgionesque qaalilies. and shovs the aioenileDej of his 
imagination over the Vetiettsn SobooL 

■ Gioreione,b. U78;d.l511. Titian, b. U77 , d. 1676. mntclMto. 
b. 1513 1 d. 16M. VerODeee, b. 1630 i d. 1586. 




lliat of hia contemporaries, Venetian art ceased to be decor- 
ative and idyllic. 

Veroneae elevated pageantry to the height of serious art. 
nis domain is noonday sunlight ablaze on aumptiions drexses 
and Palladian architecture. Wbcre Tintoretto is dramatic, 
he ia scenic. Titian, in & wise harmon;. without either the 
^achylean fury o£ Tintoretto, or the material gorgeouBiR-aa 
of Veronese, realised an ideal of pure beauty. Continuing 
the traditions of Delliui and Giorgione, with a breadth of 
treatment, and a vigour of well-balanced facultiea peculiar to 
himself, Titian gave to colour in landscape and the hamaji 
form a sublime yet seusuouB poetry no other painter in the 
vorld has reached. 

Tintoretto and Veronese are, both of them, excessive. 
The imagination of Tintoretto is too paaaionate and daring : 
it scathes and blinds lilce hghtning. The sense of splendour 
in Veroneae is overpoweringty pompoua. Titian's exquisite 
humanity, hia large and aane nature, givea proper value to 
the imaginative and the scenic elementa of the ^'enetian 
Btyle, without exaggerating either. In his maaterpiecea 
thought, colour, sentiment, and composition —the spiritual 
and technical elements of art — exist in perfect balance ; one 
harmonioas tone is given to all the parts of his production, 
nor can it be utid that any quahty asserts itself to the iigury 
of the rest. Titian, the Bopliocles of painting, has infaa«'d 
into hia pictures the spirit of music, the Dorian mood of 
flutes and soft recorders, making power incarnate in a form 
of grace. 

Bound these great men are gronped a host of secondary 
hut distinguished painters— Palma with his golden-haired 
large-bosomed sirens ; idyllic Bonifazio ; dramatic Pordenone, 
Whose frescoes are all motion and excitement ; Paria Bordotie, 
who mingled on his canvas cream and mulberry juice and 
auabeams ; the Bobusti, the Caliari, the Busani, and olherq 
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whom it woald be tedious to mention. One breath, ime 
aEQatus, iospired tbem all ; and it is due to tbiB cobereuce in 
their style and inspiratioD tbat the school of Venice, taken as 
a whole, can show more masterpieces by artists of the second 
class than any other in Italy. Superior or inferior as they may 
relatively be among themselves, each bears the indubitable 
stamp of the Venetian Renaissance, and produces work of a 
quality that raises him to high rank among the painters of 
the world. In the same way the spirit of the Renaissance, 
passing over the dramatists of oar Elizabethan age, enabled 
intellects of average force to take rank in the company of 
the noblest. Ford, Massinger. Hejwood, Declier, Webster, 
Fletcher, Toiirneor, Marston, are seated round tlie thione at 
the feet of Shakspere, Marlowe, and Jonson. 

In order to penetrate the characteristics of Venetian art 
more thoroughly, it will be noedful to enter into detailed 
criticism of the three chief masters who command the schooL 
To begin with ^'erouese. His canvases are nearly always 
large— filled with figiu^s of the size of life, massed together 
in groups or extended in long lines beneath white marble 
colonnades, which enclose spaces of clear sky and silvery 
clouds. Armour, shot sillfs and satins, brocaded canopira, 
banners, plate, fruit, sceptres, crowns, all things, in fact, that 
bum and ghtter in the sun, form the habitual furniture 
of his pictures. Rearing horses, dogs, dwarfs, cats, when 
occasion serves, are used lo add reality, vivacity, grotesque- 
ness to his scenes. His men and women are largo, well pro- 
portioned, vigorous— eminent tor pose and gesture rather 
than for grace or loveliness^distinguished by adult more than 
adolescent qualities 

Veronese has no choice type of beauty for either ses. 
We lind in him, on the contrary, a somewhat coarse display 
of animal force in men. and of superb voluptuousness in 
women. He prefers to paint women draped in gorgeons 
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raiment, as if he had not felt the beaaty of the nude. Their 
faoes are too frequently unrefined and empty of esjireaaion. 
His noblest creatures are men of about tweiity-fix'e, manly, 
brawny, criap-haired, full of nerve and blood. In all this 
VeroneBe resembles Rubena. But he does not, like Rubens, 
Strike us as gross, sensual, fleshly ; ' he remainB proud, 
powerful, and frigidly materiiUiEtic. He raiaea neither re- 
pulsion nor desire, but dtapUys with the calm strength of 
art the empire of the mundane spirit. AU the equipage of 
wealth and worldlineas, the lust of the eye, and th« pride of 
life^sncha vision aa the flend offered to Christ on the mountain 
of temptation ; this ia VeroDeee'a realm. Again, he has no 
flashes of poetic unagination hke Tintoretto ; but his grip on 
the realities of the world, his faculty for idealising prosaia 
ma{[nificence, ia even greater. 

Veroneae was precisely the pointer suited to a nation of 
merchants, in whom the aaaociationn of the counting-house 
and the exchange mingled with the reaponaibilitiea of the 
Senate and the pasatona of prinoea. He never portrayed 
vehement emotiona. There ar. no brusque movements, no 
«itended anna, hke thoae of Tintoretto's Magdalen in Um 
' Pittk ' at Milan, in his pictures. His Christs and Maries 
and martyrs of all sorts are composed, serious, courtly, well- 
fed personages, who, like people of the world accidentally 
overtaken by some tragic misfortune, do not stoop to dis- 
tortions or express more than a grave surprise, a decorous 
sense of pain.* His angelic beings are equally earthly. 

The Venetian Rothschilds no doubt preferred the cere- 
monial to the imagfnative treatment of aaiTed themes ; and 
to do him justice, Veronese did not make what would in his 

' I eannol, tor eiample, imKgitio VitunFM pklnling Mijthing like 
Bnbeni' Iwo picturei at tha ' Lost JudxiXBDl ' kt Maaioh. 

' For hU *Mr«d types ie« the ' Uarriaeo at Ckiu ' in ths LoDtrr*, tb* 
Lule ■ CrDcifliion ' and the ■ BaptUm ' ot tba Pitti. onJ tha > llarljnlom 
Ol S. AeaU ' in ihe UfStiL 
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case have been tbe miBtake of choosing the tragedies o( Uie 
Bible for representation. It is the story of Esther, with its 
royal auJiences, coronations, and proccBsions ; tbe marriage 
feast at Cona ; the banquet in the bouse of Levi, that he 
selects by preference. Even thcEe themes he removes into a 
region far from Biblical associations. His mise en sce>te is 
invariably borrowtd from luxurious Italian palaces— large 
open courts and loggia, crowded with guests and lacqueys— 
tables profusely laden with gold and silver plate. The same 
love of display led him to delight in allegory — not allegory 
of the deep and mystic kind, but of tbe pompous and pro- 
cessional, in which Venice appears eutbmried aniong the 
deities, or Jupiter fuhuinales against the vices, or the genii of 
the arts are personified as handsome women and blooming 
boys. In dealing with mythology, again, it is not its poetry 
that he touches ; he uses the tale of Europa, for example, as 
the motive for rich toilettes and deUghtful landscape, choos- 
ing the moment that has least in it of pathos. These being 
the prominent features of his style, it remains to be said 
tbat what is really great in Veronese is tbe sobriety of his 
imagination and the solidity of bis workmanebip. Amid bo 
much that is distracting, he never loses command over bis 
subject ; nor does he degenerate into fulsome rhetoric. 

Tintoretto is not at home in this somewhat \Tilgar region 
of ceremonial grandeur. He requires both thought and hncy 
as the stimulus to his creative effort. He cannot be satisfied 
with reproducing, even in the noblest combinations, merely 
what be sees around him of resplendent and magnificent. 
There must be scope for poetiy in the conception 'and for 
audacity in the projection of his subject, souielhiiig that shall 
rouse tbe prophetic faculty and evoke the seer in the artist, 
or Tintoretto does not rise to his own altitude. Accordingly 
we find that, in contrast with Veronese, he selects by pre- 
ference tbe most tragic and dramatic subjects to be fonnd in 
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■acred history. The Crucifixion, vith its agonising deit; aod 
prostrate groups of women, sunk below the grief of teufs ; — 
the TempUition in the wilderness, with its passionate contrast 
of the grey. robed Man of Sorrows and the ruby-winged, volup- 
tuous fiend;— the Temptation of Adam in Kden, a glowing 
allegory of the fasciaalion of the epirit by the flesh ;- - 
Paradise, a tempest of souls, whirled like Lucretian atoms or 
gold dust in sunbeams by the cel<)stial forces that perform the 
movement of the spheres ;^the Destruction of the world, 
where all the fountains and rivers and lakes and seas of 
earth have formed one cataract, that thunders M-itb cities and 
nations on its rapids down a bottomless gulf; while all the- 
winds and hurricanes of the air have grown into one blast, 
that carries men like dead leaves up to judgment ; — tbi-' 
Plague of the fiery serpents, with mullitiules eacoiled and 
writhing on a burning waste of sand ;~tlie M&ssaore of the 
innocents, with its spilth of blood on slippery' pavements of 
porphyry and serpentine ;— the Delivery of the tables of the 
law to Moses amid clouds on Sinai, a white ascetic, hghtning- 
amitten man emerging in the glory of apparent godhead ; — 
the anguish of the Magdalen above her martyred God ; — the 
solemn situnce of Christ before the throne of Pilate; — the 
rushing of the wings of Se.-apbim, and the clangour of th« 
tminpet that awakes the dead;— these are the soul-stirring 
themes that Tintoretto handles with the ease of mastery.' 

Meditating upon Tintoretto's choice of such subjects, we 
feel that the profoundeat characteristic of his genius is the 
determination toward motives pre-eminently poetic rather 
than proper to the figurative arts. The poet imagines %M 
eltuatioD in which the intellectual or emotional life is pa»< T 
mount, and the body ia subordinate. The painter aeleots 
' Thaw ciainplfis tn iiimtl; oho«en from the Scaols tU S. Rocca 
■tld Iha church at H. Uaria doll' Ortn M Venice ; alwi Irom - Piitia,' In 
tbB Biar* anit Iho Piiti, the ' I'aradiH ' ol tha Doctl PaUc«, and ■ 
■Lcloli lur ' ratailiiH ' in ihe Lauurs, 
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eUaations in Thicb pbysicaJ form is of the first importance, 
and a feeling or a tfaought is eaggnBted. But Tintoretto 
grapples immediately with poetical ideas ; and he often feila 
to realise them fully through the inadequacy of painting as a 
medium for such matter. Moses, in the drama of the * Golden 
Calf,' for instance, is a poem, not a true picture.' The pale 
ecstatic stretching out emaciated Ekrma. presents no beauty of 
attituile or outline. Energy of thought is conspicuous in the 
figure ; and reflection is needed to bring out the purpose of 
the painter.' 

It ia not, however, only in the region of the vast, tempes- 
tuous, and tragic that Tintoretto finds himself at home. He 
is equal to every task that can be imposed upon the imagina- 
tion. Provided only that the spiritual fount be stirred, the 
jet of living water gushes forth, pare, inexhaustible, and 
Umpid. In his 'Marriage of Bacchus and Ariadne,' that 
most perfect lyric of the sensuous fancy from which sensoalitj 
is absent ; ^ in his ' Temptation of Adam,' that symphony of 
grey and brown and ivory more lustrous than the hues of 
sunset ; in his ' Miracle of S. Agnes,' that tamb-hke maiden 
with her snow. white lamb among the soldiers and the priests 
of Borne. Tintoretto ha^ proved beyond all question that the 

■ 8. Maria dell' Orto. 

■ What is here said uboat Tintoretto is also (rac of Miobael Angela. 
Hia scalptaie ia 8. Lorenzo, compared with Greek Bcnlptnre. the norm 
aaJ canon of the perfect in that an. maj be called an invaEion o[ the 
realm of poetrj or music. 

* Tliere are prababl; not tew of mj rcBders who. after seeing this 
pkioting in the Dacal Palsce. will ggTee with toe (hst it is, if not the 
grealeat, at aoj rate the most beautiful, oil picture is eiistence. In no 
other picture h&a a poem of feeling and of lancf. a romance of varied 
lights and sbiules, a symphon; of dellealelj blended hues, a play of 
Bttitude and movemeDl trangilory but in no sense forced or violent, 
been more successfutl; expressed bj means more simple or with effect 
mote Batisfjing. Somelhmg of the in)'thop<£ic facult; mnst bare 
■arrived in Tintoretto, and enibled hira to inspire the Greek tale with 
Ihi* intense lUalitj' of beauty. 
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fiery genias ot Titanic artists can pierce and irradiate tbs 
placid and the tender secrotB of the soul with more consum- 
mate mastery than falls to the lot of those who make tran- 
quillity their epecial province.' 

Paolo Veronese never penetrated to this inner shrine ot 
beauty, thia Holiest of Holies where the spiritual graces dwell. 
He could not paint wancn limbs, with silver lights and golden 
Kud transparent mysteries of shadow, like those of Bacchus, 
Eve, and Ariadne. Titian bioiself was powerless to imagine 
movement hke that of Aphrodit« floating in the air, or of 
Madonna adjuring Christ in the ' Paradiso,' or ot Christ 
Himself judging by the silent simplicity of his divine attitude 
the worldly judge at whose tribunal He stands, or of the 
tempter raising his jewelled arms aloft to dazz.le with mero- 
triciouB brilliancy the impassive God above him, or of £v« 
leaning in irresistible seductiveness against the fatal tree, or 
of S. Mark down-rushing through the sky lo save the slave 
that cried to him, or of the Alary who has fallen asleep with 
folded hands &om utter lassitude of agony at the foot of the 



It is in these atdtndee, movements, gestures, that Tinto- 
retto makes the human form an index and symbol of the 
profoondest, most tragic, most delicious thought and feeling 
of the inmost soul. In daylight radiancy and equable 
colouring he is surpassed perhaps by Veronese. In mastery 
of every portion of his art, in solidity of execution, and in 
unwavering hold upon his subject, he falls below the level of 
Titian. Many of his pictures are nnwortliy of his i^'enius — 
hurriedly designed, rapidly dashed upon the canvas, sluJiiHl 
by candlelight from artificial models, with abnormal effects of 
light and dark, hastily daubed with pigments that have not 
stood the test of lime. He was a gigantic improvitatore : 



' Tlie Gnt of Ihew pioiotet is 
tha Ac^sm; at VeoLoe. 



1 ihe Duoal Falaa*, the othar tiro ia 
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that is the worst thiDg we can sa.j of lum. But ia Ibe swift 
intnitionB of the imagination, iu ttie parities and BubUmitit-s 
of the prophet -poet's soul, neither Veronese nor yet eren 
Titian can approach him. 

The greatest difficulty meets the critic who attempts to 
speak of Titian. To seize the sabent characteristics of an 
artist whose glory ii is to offer nothing over- prominent, and 
who keeps the middle path of perfeetion, is impossible. As 
complete health may be termed the absence of ohlrnsive 
sensation, as virtue has been called the just proportion between 
two opposite extravagances, so is Titian's art a golden mean 
of joy unbroken by brusque movements of the passions — a 
well-tempered harmony in which no thrilhng note suggests the 
posaibUity of discord. In his work the world and men cease 
to be merely what they are ; he makes them what they onght 
to be : and this he does by separating what is beautiful in 
sensuous life from its alloy of painful meditation and of 
burdensome endeavour. The disease of thought is unlmown 
in his kingdom ; no dinsions exist between the spirit and the 
flesh ; the will is thwarted by no obstacles. When we think 
of Titian, we are irresistibly led to think of music. His 
' Assumption of ^ladouna ' (the greatest single oil-painting in 
the world, if we except Baphael's ' Madonna di Sau Sisto ') 
can best be described as a symphony — a symphony of colour, 
where every hue is brought into harnioiiious combination — a 
symphony of movement, where every line contributes to 
melodious rhythm — a symphony of light without a cloud — a 
symphony of joy in which the heavens and earth sing Halle- 
lujah. Tintoretto, tn the Scuola di San Rucco, painted an 
' Assumption of the Virgin ' uith characteristic enei^gy and 
impulsiveness. A group of agitated men around an open 
tomb, a rush of air and clash of seraph wings above, a blaze 
of glory, a woman borne with sideways- swaying figure from 
darkness into light ;~-that is his picture, all brio, excitement. 
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speed. Quickly conceived, liostily exectiteil, tliis pniiiling (so 
far as clamay restoration sutTers us to judge) beais tbe im- 
press of its author's impetuous genius. But Titian worked 
by a ditTorent metliod. On the earth, among the Apostles, 
there is action enough and passion ; anient faces straining 
upward, impatient men raising impotent arras and vainly 
divesting themselves of their mantles, as though they too 
might follow her they love. In heaven is radiance, half 
eclipsing the archangel who bolds the crown, and revealing 
the father of spirits in an aureole of golden fire. Between 
earth and heaven, amid choii-s of angelic children, riws the 
■nighty mother of the faith of Christ, who was Mary and is 
now a goddess, ecstatic yet tranquil, not yet accustomed to 
the sides, but far above the grossness and the incapucities of 
earth. Her womanhood is so complete that those foi' whom 
th« meaning of her Catholic legend ia lost, may hail in her 
humanity pereoniScd. 

The grand manner caji roaoh no further tlian in tbia 
picture —serene, composed, meditated, enduring, yet full of 
dramatic force and of profound fueling. Whatever Titian 
chose to touch, whether it was classical mythology or portrait, 
history or sacred siiliject, he treated in this large and health- 
ful style. It ia easy to tire of Veronese : it la possible to be 
fatigued by Tintoretto. Titian, like nature, waits not (or 
moods or humours in the spectator. He gives to the mind 
joy of which it can never weary, pleasures that cannot satiate, 
a aatiB&ction not to be repented of, a sweetness that will not 
pall. The least instructed and the simple fuel bis inflaence 
as strongly as the wise or learned. 

Id the course of tbiri attempt to describe the Mpecifie 
(qualities of Tintoretto, Veronese, and Titian, I have been 
more at piiins to distinguish differences tlian to point out 
frirailarilies. NVhat they had in common was the Bcnaissancs 
•pirit aa this formed itself in Venice. Kowbere in Italy was 
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art more whoUy emancipated from obedience to ecclesiastical 
traditioDE, vithout losing the character of genial and natural 
piety. Nowhere was the Christian history treated with a more 
vivid realism, harmonised more simply with pagan mythology, 
or more completely purged of mysticism. The Umbrian 
devotion felt by Raphael is his boyhood, the prophecy of 
Savonarola, and the Platonism of fHcino absorbed by Michael 
Angelo at Florence, the scientific preoccupations of Lionardo 
and the antiquarian interests of Mantegna, were all alike 
unknown at Venice, Among the Venetian painters there was 
no conllict between art and religion, or art and curiosity— no 
reaction agunst previous pietism, no perplexity of conscience, 
no confusion of aims. Titian, Tintoretto, and Veronese were 
children of the people, men of the world, men of pleasure ; 
wealthy, urbane, independent, pioua : — they were all these by 
turns ; but they were never mystics, scholars, or philosophers. 
In their aesthetic ideal religion found a place, nor was sen- 
suality rejected ; but the religion was sane and manly, the 
sensuality was vigorous and ^-irile. Not the intellectual 
greatness of the Renaissance, bat its happiness and freedom, 
was what they represented. 
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LITE OP UICBABL AKOBLO 

Contiut of Hichnel Angelo and Cellini —PftrenU^e uiil Bojtiood of 
Miobael Angelo— Work with Gbiilandajo — Oardani of S. Uueo — 
The Uediceui Circle — Enrlj Ebmjb Id Soulplure— Visit to Bolc^n* 
—Pint Visit (o Rome— The 'PUU' of S. Pelet'i- Michtel AngeJo 
M » PklHot and B Frieod of the Medioi— Cartoon for the Bkttle of 

PiM— Hiehael Angelo sod Jullui U The Tragedy ol the Tomb— 

DiMigo lor the Pope'i Mausoleum" Visit to Carntra— Flight from 
Bome-'Hiohael Annelo at Bologna— Bronze Slalue ol Joliiui — 
Return to Home - Ceilina of the Sistiua Chapel - Qreek and Modern 

Att' Raphael — Michael Angelo and Leo X S. Lorenio — The Deir 

Sacriitj— CirciUDslwicei nnder which It ww doigned and partJir 
ftnithed— Meaning of the Allegories — Inoomplele ilate of Hiobael 
Angela'* Marbles— Paul IIL — The 'Lut Jodgment '— Cntiijoe* of 
Ooutcmporariea— The Dome ol 8. Peter'a — Vittoritt Coloniu — 
Tomniaso Catalieri— Penonal Habjtt of Uiohael Angelo — Hii 
Elmolional Nature- Lftat DloeM. 

Ths life of Italian artists at the time of the Renaiaaanoe 
may be illustrated by tvo biographies. MicIimI Aiigelo 
liaonarroti and Benvenuto Cellini were alniost opposite in 
all the; thought and felt, experienced and aimed at. The 
one impressed bis own strong personality on art ; the other 
reflected the light and shadow of the age in the record of 
his manifold existence. Cellini hovered, like some strong* 
winged creature, on the surface of hnm«n activity, yielding | 
binueU to erery impulse, seeking every pleasure, and of 
beaaty feeling only the rude animal compoliion. Deep 
philosophic thoughts, ideas of death sjid judgment, the atem 
Btrnggles of the sool, encompassed Uiohael Angelo ; the service 
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of beaat; was with him religion. Cellini was the creature 
of the moment— the glass and mirror of corrupt, enslaved, 
yet Btill regplendent Italy, In Michael Angelo the genius of 
the Runaissanee culminated; but hia character w&s r&ther 
that of an austere Republican, &ee and solitary amid the 
multitudes of slaves and courtiers. Michael Angelo made 
art the vehicle of lofty and soul-shaking thought. Cellini 
brought the fervour of an inexhaustibly active nature to the 
service of sensuality, and taught hia art to be the handmaid 
of a BOnlless paganism. In these two men, therefore, we 
study two aspects of their age. How i&t both were esceptioual, 
need not bete be questioned ; since their singularity consists 
not so much in beiug difTerent from other Italians of the 
sixteenth century as in concentrating quahlies elsewhere 
scattered and imperfect. 

Michael Angela was bom in 1475 at Caprese, among the 
mountains of the Caseotino, where his btbcr Lodovjco held 
the office of Fodestii. His ancestry was honourable : the 
Buonarroti even claimed descent, but apparently without 
due reason, from the princely house of Canossa,' His mother 
gave liim to he suckled by a stone-cutter's wife at Settignano, 
so that in after days be used to say that be had drawn in the 
love of chisels and mallets with his nurse's milk. As he 
grew, the boy developed an invincible determination towards 
the arts. Lodovico from motives of pride and prudence 
opposed his wishes, but without success. Michael Angelo 
made friends with the lad Granacci, who was apprenticed 
to Domenico Ghirlandajo, and at last induced his hlher to 
sign articles for him to the same painter. In Ghirlandajo*8 
workshop be learned the rudiments of art, helping in the 
execution of the ^escoes at S. Maria Novella, until such 

' See Tas*ri, vol- xiL p. 333, and Gotti'g Vila di Miclulaiuitlo 
Bnonarroti. vol. i. p. 4. for a discussion of this claim, and for a letter 

written b/ Alessoudio Count ol CanosGa, in lo30, to the oitisL 
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time aa tbe pupil proved bis enperioritj as a draugbtsiDun 
to his teacher. The rupture between Michael Aiigelo and 
Ghirlandajo might be compured with that between Beethoven 
and Haydn. In both cases a proud, uncompromising, some- 
what scornful student sought aid from a master ^eat in his 
onn line but inrerior in fim and originality of genius.' In 
both eases the moment come when papil and teacher per- 
ceived that tbe eagle could no longer be conJined within the 
hawk's nest, and that henceforth it must sweep tbe skies alone. 
After leaving Ohirlimdajo's bolteija at the age of sixteen, 
Michael Angelo did in truth thenceforward through bis life 
purSHQ liis art alone. Oranacci procured him on introduction 
to the Medici, and the two friends together frequented those 
gardens of S. Marco where Lorpiixo had pittceil his collection 
of antiquities. There the youth discovered his vocation. 
Having begged a piece of marhle and a chisel, ho struck out 
the Faun's mask that still is seen In the Itargello. It is 
worth noticing that Michael Angelo seems to hnve done no 
merely prentice work. Not a fragment of his labour from tbe 
earliest to the latest was insignificant, and only snch thoughts 
as he committed to the perir<hable matenata of bronze or paper 
have been lost. There was nothing tentative in hh genius. 
Into art, as into a rich land, he came and conquered. In 
like manner, the first sonnet composed by Dante is scarcely 
less precious than the last lines of the ' Paradiso.' This is 
true of all the highest artistic natures, who need no pre- 
parations an<i have no period of groping. 

' Th*t Mirhkcl Angein wKioontcmptuoiu to hruther &rtuli, U provad 
hj whkt Torri(!i»ii uid to Cellini : - Avbv* per ntaJiift di nccellkra luiil 
qnalU bIw diMegnaitno,' He ckllcd Perugino gojfo, laid Pnuicik'* •on 
that his f&thcr msdv Imndsotner m«n bf aisht ibui by dajr. Bid out in 
Liuiisrdo'* Wth tliat he could not finiah the equeiliirtn >t>tu« of lh« 
Dak* ol Uilan. It is tbrrelnra not iniprolMble Ih«t when, recording to 
the legend, he corrected ■ drawing of Ohiilaadajo'i, lie maj' have ikid 
thing* DDCDdniabic U> the elder pUDlec. 
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LoreQEO de' Uedici discerned in Michs.el Angelo a yoatli 
of eminent geoius, ajid took the lad into his own household. 
The astonished father found himself suddenly pronded with 
a comfortable post and courted for the sake of the young 
sculptor. In Lorenzo's palace the real education of Mich&el 
Angelo began. He sat at the same table with Ficino, Pico, 
and Poliziano, hstening to dialogues on Plato and drinking ill 
the golden poetry of Greece. Greek literature and philosophy, 
expounded by the men who had discovered them, and who 
were no less proud of their discovery than Columbus of his 
passage to the Indies, first moulded his rnind to those lofty 
thoughts which it became the task of his hfe to express in 
form. At the same time he heard the preaching of Savonarola. 
In the Duomo and the cloister of S. Marco another portion of 
bis soul was touched, and he acquired that deep religious tone 
which gives its majesty and terror to the Sistine. Much In 
the same way was Itlilton educated by the classics in con- 
jouction with the Scriptures. Both of these austere natures 
assimilated from pagan art and Jewish prophecy the twofold 
elements they needed for their own imaginative life. Both 
Itlichael Angelo and ^lUton, in spite of their parade of classic 
style, were separated from the Greek world by a gnlf of 
Hebrew and of Christian feeling. 

While Michael Angela was thus engaged in studying 
antique sculpture and in listening to Pico and Savonarola, he 
carved his first bas-relief— a ' Battle of Hercules with the 
Centaurs,' suggested to him by Poliziano.' Meantime Lorenzo 
died. His successor Piero set the young man, it ia said, to 
model a snow statue, and then melted like a shape of snow 
himself down from his pedestal of power in Florence, Upon 
the expulsion of the tyrant and the proclamation of the 
new republic, it was dangerous for house- friends of the Casa 

' Engraved in outline in Harford's Illuitratumt of the Gmiui oj 
Uiehaet Angeia BuoTutrroti. Cobaebi, lliST. 
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Medio! to be seen in the citj. Michael Angelo, therefore, 
nude his way to Bologna, where he spent some months in 
the paUce of Gian Fr&ncflBoo AWovrandini, studying Duite 
and working at an angel for the shrine of S. Dominic. As 
soon, however, as it seemed safe to do so, he returned to 
Florence ; and to this period belongs the statue of the 
' Sleeping Cupid,' which wu sold oe an antique to the 
Cardinal RaETaeUo Biario. 

A dispute about the price of this ' Copid ' took Michael 
Angelo in 140G to Rome, where it waa dtstitied that the 
greater portion of bis hfe sbonld be spent, and his noblest 
works ot art should be produced. Here, while the Borgiaa 
were turning the Vatican into a den of thieves and barlotet be 
executed the purest of all hia statues— a ' Pieti ' in marble.' 
Christ is lying dead upon hia mother's knees. With her right 
arm she supports his shoulders ; her left hand is gently raised 
as though to say. ' Behold and see ! ' All that art con do to 
make death beautiful and grief gublime, is achieved in this 
masterpiece, which was never surpassed by Michael Angelo 
in Later years. Already, at the age of four-and- twenty, he 
had matured his > terrible maimer.' Already were invented 
in his brain that race of superhuman beings, who became the 
hieroglyphs of hia impassioned utterance. Madonna boa the 
small head and heroic torso used by tbia master to symbolise 
force. We feel she has no difficulty in holding the dead Christ 
upon her ample lap and in her powerful arms. Vet while thtt 
' Fiel^ ' ia wholly ^lichael Angelesque, we fiud no lack ot repose, 
none of those ooiitorled hnea that are commonly urged againal 
bia manner. It is a sober and harmonious composition, oom- 
biuiog the profoundcat religious feeling with classical tranquil- 
lity of eipression. Again, though the group is forcibly original. 

' Thii group. p1u«d ID 8, Prter's, wu made lor the French C«rJlnal 
d* Skiat Denji. It iiliould be utid that the arsl work ot Michael 
Ao^eUi In BoniB wu the ' Bneohai ' dow id the Florentuia BaiB«U<>> 
•treated lor Jaoopo Qallo, a Roiuan gvritleiuui. 
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this effect oE originolitj is produced, aa in all the best work of 
the golden age, not by new and startling conception, but by 
the handling of an old and well-worn rnotive with the grandeur 
of consummate Etyle. What the genius of Italian sculpture 
bad for generations been striving after, finds its perfect realisa- 
tion here. It waa precisely by thus crowning the endeavours of 
antecedent artiaca— by bringing the opening buds of painting 
and sculpture to full blossom, and esbausting the resources of 
B long sustained and common inspiration, that the great masters 
proved their supremacy and rendered an atlvance beyond their 
vantage ground impossible. To those who saw and compre- 
hended this ' PietA ' in liiOO, it must have been evident that a 
new power of portraying the very soul had been manifested 
in sculpture— a power unknown to the Greeks because it lay 
outside the sphere of their spiritual experience, and unknown 
to modem artists because it was beyond their faculties of 
execution and conception. Yet who in Rome, among the 
courtiers of the Gorgias, had brain or heart to understand 
these things '? 

In 1501 Michael Angelo returned to Florence, where he 
stayed until the year 1505. This period was fruitful of results 
on which his after fame depended. The great statue of ' David,' 
the two unfinished medallions of Madonna in rehef, the ' Holy 
Family of the Tribune ' painted for Angelo Doni, and the 
Cartoon of the ' Battle of Pisa ' were now produced ; and no 
man's name, not even Lionardo's, stood higher in esteem 
thenceforward. It will be remembered that Havonarola waa 
now dead, but that his constitution still existed under the 
presidency of Pietro Soderini— the non mat abhastanza lodato 
Caialiere, as Pitti calls him, the anima schcca of Machiavelli'? 
epigram.' Since Michad Angelo at this time was emploved 

' Pitti approved of the (orm o( goTernment Tepresented by Soderini. 
Machiavelli deepised the want ol decision thai made him qait Florence, 
and the tHiitia of tue man. Heoce theii cuiiuuslf conllicting phrases. 




in the Bervic« of mastcra who had euperseded his old frifnds 
and patrons, it may be well to re^new here his attitade in 
generaJ toward the house of Medici. Throughout bia lifetime 
there continued a conflict between the artist and the citizen- 
the artist owini; education and emplojment to aiiccessive 
members of that houpe, the citizen resentini; tbeir despotism 
and doing all that in him lay at times to keep them out of 
Florence. As a patriot, as the student of Dante and the 
diaciple of Savonarola, Michael Angelo detested tyrants.' One 
of his earliest madrignJs, conceived as a dialogue between 
Florence and her exiles, expresses his mind so decidedly 
that I have ventured to translate it ; * the exiles first address 
Florence, and she answers : — 

•L»d,V. (or ji>y ol lovers nmuberlesg 

Thou WMt created fair n« angeli are. 

Sure Oud haUi fallen asleep in heaven afar, 

When one man cftlli the loon of uunj bia. 

Give back to streuiiing eyes 

The dayliftht of Thy face, that Mcma to ahnn 

Those who must live defrauded of tbeir bliul * 

* Vex not your pure desire with tear* and Kigbs; 
For he who robi you of my Ught, hath none. 
Dwelling in fear, ain httth no hnppincBa; 
Since aiiiiil Ihuse who love, tbeir joy i> leas 
WhoM) ifreal desire great plenty ■till curlaits. 
Than theirs who, poor, have hope that never hUs.* 

As an artist, owing his advancement to Lorenxo, he had 
accepted bvoum binding him by lies of gnilitude to the Mtdici, 

' Sm the chapter entilted - IVIU Maliti* d peiBima Condilloni ilal 
Tfiaano.' In Savon urola'* ' Truiato circa rl rciigimento ■ HoTcmo drila 
CitiB ili Fircnxc cuniposlo ad initantia dt>lli aiocUi Signori al unipo di 
Gioliano SolvJati, Ooutalonicra di Juatltia.' A nior* tonibl* picture 
ha* neier been drawn by any analyit ol hamaa viM and eruaity and 
weakneas. 

' Guaalj'i edition of th* Rimt, p. IQl 
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and even mTolving bim in the downfall of their honse. For 
Leo X. he nnderlook to build the fa^de of S. Lorenzo and 
the LaurentiaD Library. For ClemeDt VH. be began tha 
statues of the Pokes of Urbino and Nemours. Yet, while 
accepting these commissiona from Medlcean Popee, he could 
not keep his tongue from sptaking openly against th^ 
despotism. After the Back of Prato it appears from his 
correspondence that he bad exposed himself to danger by 
some expreaaion of indignation,' This was in 1512, when 
Boderini fled and left the gates of Florence open to the 
Cardinal Giovanni de' Medici. During the siege of Florence 
in 1529 be fortified Samminiato, and allowed himself to 
be named one of the Otto di Guerra chosen for the express 
purpose of defending Florence against the Medici.' After the 
fall of the city he made peace with Clement by consenting to 
finish the tombs of S. Lorenzo. Yet, while doing all he could 
to save those insignificant dukes from oblivion by the immor- 
tality of his art, Michael Angelo was conscious of his own and 
hia country's shame. The memorable lines placed in the 
mouth of bis ' Kigbt,' suflidently display his feeling aAer the 
final return of the Medici in ISSO : >— 

Snect 13 my sleep, bat more to be mere Etone, 

So long as rain and diflhonout reign ; 

To hear nought, to feel noagbt, is my great gaint 

Then woke me not, epeak in an nnder-ione. 



' He defends himself thus in a letter to Lodovico Bnonarroti: 'Del 

OAM dei Hedici io noa ii inai pailalo contra di loro cosa aessona. se nan 
in quel modo ehe s' i parluM geueialmente pet ogn' uomo. come tu del 

caso di Prato; ohe se le pietre aveEsin sapnto parlare, n' ai-rebbono 

■ It seemsclear from the correspoodeaee in the Archivio Booaairoti, 
racentlj published, thai when Michael Angela lied from Florence to 
Venice in 1321), be did so under the pressure ot Do igooblc panic, but 
beoanae his bfe «ai threatened b; a twtnr, acting poBsiblj at the aecrei 
instance of Malateata B«eli«tii. See HmMi Wiiaon, pp. 336-330. 
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^\^le^ Clement VII. died, the last renl reprpscotative of 
Michael Angelo's old patrons perJulied, and the sctitptor vns 
free to quit Florence for ever. During the reign of Duke 
Cosimo he never Bet foot in his native city. It is thus clear 
that the patriot, the artist, and the man of honour were at 
o<Ids m him. Lovalty obliged him to serve the fati)il<r to 
whom he owed so much ; he was, moreover, dependent for 
opportunities of doing great work on the very men vhose 
public policy he execrated. Hence arose a compromise and a 
confusion, hard to accommodate with our conception of bis 
upright and unyielding temper. Only by voluntary exile, and 
after ago had made him stubborn to resist sedaclive offers, 
could Michael Angelo act up to the promptings of hia heart 
and declare himself a citizen who held no truco n-ith tyrants. 
I have already in this work had occasion to compare Dante, 
Uichael Angelo.and Machiavelli.' In estimating the conduct 
of the two last, it mast not be forgott«n that, by the action of 
inevitable causes, republican freedom bad become in Italy a 
thing of the past; and in judging between Machiavelli and 
Michael Angelo, we have to remember that the aculptur'a 
work involved no socnflce of principle or Bolf-respoct. Caning 
statues for the tombs of Kledicean dukes was a different 
matter from dedicating the ' Prince ' to them. 

This digression, though necessary for the right under- 
standing of Michael Angelo's relation to the Medici, has 
carried me beyond his Florentine residence in IGOl-l-'iO.'i. 
The great achievement of that period was not the * David,' 
but the Cartoon for the ■ Battle of Pisa.' ' The hall of the 



■ Vol. I., Agt of Qvt DetpoU, p. 351. 

■ To these jetn w« muiE tlto a«ui{n the two nnfinUlMd mtdalltimt 
o( ' MftdoDiift and the infant ChrUt,' the cireolu oil pietnra of th* ' H0I7 
Famil;.' painted for Angelo Doni. and the beaatitnl anfiniabed piotura 
3I ' iladoona with the boj Jeau and S. John ' in the Kalional 
Oallrr;. The laal of tliem worka ia one of the loTetiret of Uidiir'l 
Ajigclo'i proiluctiona. whether ne repaid tlie sjnimetrjr of iu oaiD|io(iitiua 
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Consiglio Grande h&d been opened, and one w&ll bad been 
assigned to Lionardo. Michael Angela was now invited by 
the Signory to prepare a design for another side of the etat«- 
chamber. ^Vhen be dieplav^d his cartoon to the Florentines, 
they pronounced that Da Vinci, hitherto the undisputed 
prince of painting, was surpassed. It is impossible tor us to 
form an opinion on this matter, since both cartoons are lost 
beyond recovery.' We only know that, as Cellini says, ' while 
they lasted, they formed the school of the whole world," * and 
made an epoch in the history of art. When we inquire what 
was the subject of Michael Angelo'a famous picture, we find 
that he had aimed at representing nothing of more moment 
than a group of soldiers suddenly surprised by a trumpet- 
call to battle, while hathing in the Arno— a crowd of naked 
men in every posture indicating haste, anxiety, and struggle. 
Not for its intellectual me&ning, not for its colour, not for its 
sentiment, was this design so highly prized. Its science won 

or the reSnemsat of its tjpes. Ths two groups of two bo; « Btanding 
behind the central f[rou|i on either band at the Virgin, have ineom- 
^aisble beaaty of torm. Tbe supreme Etjie ot the Sistine is bete 
revealed to Ds in embryo. Whether the ' Bnlombment,' also unBcished, 
and also in the National Gallery, belongs to this lime, and whether it 
be Michael Augelo's at all, is a matter for the experts to decide. To ray 
)>ereeption, it is quite uoworth; of the paiiiier of the Doni ' Holy 
Family ; ' nor can I think that his want of praclice ia oil-painting will 
eiptsin its want of charm and vigour. 

' 11 has long been believed that Baccio Bandinelli destroyed Uichael 
Angelo's ; but Grimm, in bis Life of the acalptor (vol. i. p. 376, Eng. Tr.), 
adduces solid argomeota against this legend. A few studies, together 
with the engravings of portions by Marc Antonio aod Agostino Vcneiiano, 
enable oa to form a notion of the composition. At Hollcham there is an 
old copy ot the larger portion of the cartoon, which has been engraved 
by Schiavonetti, and reproduced in Harford's I7I«s(ra(itm», plate i. 

' Vila, p. 23. Ccilini, the impassioned admirer of Mlohsel Angelo, 
esteemed this cartoon so highly, that he writes : ' Sebbeoe il divino 
Micholagnolo feoe la gran cappelia di Pa,p« Julio da p<H, non arriv6 mai 
■ (inesto segno alia inela : la sua virtCl non aggiunee mai da poi alia 
luiza di quel pnmi studj.' 
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the admiration of artists and the public. At tbia period of 
the Renaissance the bold and perfect drawing of the body gave 
»n exquisite delight. Hence, perh&pa, Vasari's vapid talk 
aboat ' Btravaganti attitudini,' ' divine figure,' ' scorticamenti,' 
ftnd so forth^as if the soul of figurative art were in such 
matters. The science of Michael Angelo, which in his own 
mind WBS eiemly subordinated to thought, had already turned 
tli« weaker heads of his generation.' A talm ideal took 
poaseasioQ of the fancy, and such criticism as that of Vasari 
and Pietro Aretino became inevitable. 

Meanwhile, a new Pope had been elected, and in 1505 
Uicbael Angelo was once more called to Rome. Thoughont 
Lis artist's life he oscillated thus between Rome and Florence 
— Florence the city of his ancestry, and Rome the city of his 
Bonl ; Florence where he Icaml his art, and Borne where be 
displayed what art con do of highest. Julius was a patron of 
different stamp from Lorenzo the Magnificent. He was not 
learned in book-lore : ' Place a sword io my hand I * he said 
to the sculptor at Bologna: ' of letters I know nothing.' Yet 
he was no lees capable of discerning excellence than the Medioi 
himself, and his spirit strove incessantly after the aooomplisfa- 
meut of vast designs. ■ Between Julius and Michael Angelo 
there existed a strong bond of sympathy due to community of 
temperament. Both aimed at colossal achievements in [heir 
respective fields of action. The imagination of both was tired 
by large and simple, rather tlian luxurious and subtle thoughts, 
Both were uomini terribili. to use a phrase denoting Wgonr 
of character made formidable by an abrupt uncompromising 
temper. Itotli worked con /uria, with the impetuosity of 
dtemonic natures ; and both left the impress of their individa- 
ality graven indelibly upon their age. 

Julius ordered the sculptor to prepare his mansolenm. 
Michael Angelo asked, ■ Where am I to plaoe it?' Juhua 

■ The oartooa iru probabi; eihi>-ilcd in I50S. Sc« Oottj, vul. i. p. 89. 
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replied, 'In S. Peter's.* Bat ttie old baailica of Christendom 
TEks too small for this iimbitioas pontiff's sepulchre, desigiied 
hj the audacious artist. It was therefore decreed that s new 
8. Peter's should be built to bold it. Id this vaj the two 
great labours of Buonarroti's life were mapped out for him 
in a iDOmeat. But, by a strange contrariety of fate, to 
Bramaiite and San Gallo fell respectively the planning and 
the spoiling of S. Peter'a. It was only in extreme old 
age that Michael Angelo crowned it with that world's 
miracle, the dome. The mausoleum, to form a canopy for 
which the bnilding was designed, dwindled down at last to 
the statae of ' Moses ' thrust out of the way in the cbumh 
of S. Pietro in Vincoli. 'La tragedia della Sepoltura,' aa 
Condiri aptly terms the history of Giulio's monument, began 
thus in 1&03 and dragged on till 1545.' Rarely did MichB«l 
Angelo undertake a work commensurate with his creative 
power, but Bomething came to interrupt its execution ; while 
tasks outside bia sphere, for which he never bargained — the 
painting of the Sistiue Chapel, the facade of S. Lorenso, 
the fortification of Samminiato— were thrust upon bitn in 
the midst of other more congenial labours. What we possess 
of his achievement, is a torso of hie huge designs. 

Giulio's tomb, as he conceived it, would have been the 
most etapendous monument of sculpture in the world.' That 
mountain of marble covered with figures wrought in stone 
and bronze, was meant to be the sculptured poem of the 
thought of Death ; no mere apotheosis of Pope Juhus, but a 
pageant of the soul triumphant over the limi^tions of mor- 
tahty. All that dignifies humanity^ — arts, sciences, and laws; 

I Gotti. pp. 277-362. 

' Springer, in his essa;, Miehatl Aipiolo in Rome, p. 31, makes out 
tbat this large design vas not coDoeived tiU alter Ihe death of JdUub. It 
is difficult to form a clear notion of the man; changes in the plsn of the 
tomb, between 1505 and 1^42. when Uichael Aogelo eigued the last 
coottsct with the heirs of Julius. 
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the victory that crowns heroio effort ; the majesty of con- 
templation, find the energy of action — was symbolised apon 
ascending tiers of the great pyramid ; while the genii of 
heaven and earth upheld the open tomb, where Uj the dead 
man waiting for the Resurrection. Of this gigantic scheme 
only one imperfect drawing now remains.' The *MoBea" 
and the 'Bound Captives'* are all that Michael Angelo 
accompli sbe<l. For forty years the ' Moses ' remained in hia 
workshop. For forty years he cherished a hope that hia 
plan might still in part be executed, complaining the while 
that it would have been better for him to have made sulphnr 
matches all his life than to have taken up the desolating 
artist's trade. ' Every day,' he cries, ' I am stoned as though 
1 bad cruciGed Christ. My youth has been lost, bound hand 
and foot to this tomb.'' It was decreed apparently that 
Michael Angelo should exist for after agea as a fragment ; 
and such might Pheidias among the Greeks have been, if he 
liad worked for ephemeral Popes and bankrupt princes instead 
of Pericles. Italy in the sixteenth century, dislocated, dis- 
tracted, and drained of her material resources, gave no oppor- 
tunity to artists for the creation of monuments colossal in 
their unity. 

>tichael Angelo spent eight months at this period among 
the stone quarries of Carrara, selecting marble for tlie Pope's 
tomb.* There his brain, always teeming with gigantic con- 
ceptions, suggested to him a new fancy. Could not the 
headland jutting oat beyond Sarzana into the Tyrrhene Sea 

> In the Uffiizi M FlorenM. Be« H«k(h Wlleon. pUI« vi. 

* ItoboU Uiu-tlani, BBigfllo. lioavn. Them MpUvet u« nnBiilihwl> 
Tha ' BMbel ' and ' Lefth ' at 8. Pietto io Vinioli nan oominiiMd lo 
papils b<r Uiehul Angela. 

■ ■ Che mi foeaa meua a t»n toKuwlli. . . . Son ognl dl I^iidklo, 
com* se hftVBun enieifluo Criilo. . . . lo mi tniOTO avcra pardnUt lutia 
U mu Kiovinetxa legato ■ qoett* Hpoltiira.' 

' Ootti, p. 49. Orimm m»kf (wo Tiiila to Carrara in IC03 and 
IU», ml. L pp. 339, 243. 
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be carved by Lis workmen into a, Pboros ? To trausmnte h 
mouDtain into a statue, holding a city in eitber hand, bad 
been the dream of a Greek artist. Michael Angelo revived 
the bold thought ; but to execute it would have been almost 
beyond bia power. Meanwhile, in November 1505, the 
marble was shipped, and the quaya of Rome were soon 
crowded with blocks destined for the mausoleum. But when 
the sculptor arrived, he found that enemies had been poison- 
ing the Pope's mind against him, and thai Julius had aban- 
doned the scheme of the mausoleum. On sis successive days 
be was denied entrance to the Vatican, and the last tiroe with 
such rudeness that he determined to quit Rome.' He hurried 
straightway to his house, sold his effects, mounted, and rode 
without further ceremony toward Florence, sending to the 
Pope a written message bidding him to seek for Michael 
Angelo elsewbere in future than in Rome. It is related that 
Julius, anxious to recover what had been so lightly lost, sent 
several couriers to bring him back." Michael Angelo an- 
nounced that he intended to accept the Sultan's commission 
for building a bridge at Pera, and refused to be persuaded 
to return to Rome. This was at Poggibonsi. When he had 
reached Florence, Julius addressed himself to So<leriiii, who, 
unwilling to displease the Pope, induced Michael Angelo to 
Feek the pirdon of the master he had so abruptly quitted. 
By that tune Julius had left the city for the camp ; and when 
Michael Angelo finally appeared before him, fortified with 
letters from the Signor}- of Florence, it was at Bologna that 

■ Sm bU tetter. Gotti. p. U. 

' Our Bulhorities [or this episode id Micliael Angelo's biographj ore 
mainlj Vasari and Coodivi. Though there ma; be eiag^eralioa in tba 
legend, it it certain lh>t a correepoiideDce look place between the Pope 
and Ibe GoDf&tonier ot Florenne, to bring abont hii return. Bee Heath 
Wilson, pp. T9-S7, and the letter to Giatiano di San Gallo in MilaneM'a 
Archirio BiionoTToli, p. 377. Michael Angelo appears (a bave had 
EOuie reason to fear as^asjinntion in Home. 
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tliey met. 'You have waited thus long, it seems,' said t)ie 
Pop«, well Batisded but surly, ' till we should come oaraelvea 
to seek you.' The prelate who hod introduced the sculptor 
now b«gan to make excusea for him, wberonpon Julius turned 
in B fury upon the officious courtier, and had him beate 
from his presence. A few days after this encounter Michael 
Angelo was ordered to cast a bronze statue of Julius for the 
frontispiece of S. Petronio. The sculptor objected thai brass- 
foundry was not his affair. ' Nevur mind,' said Julias ; ' get 
to work, and we will cast your statue till it comes out per- 
fect.' ' Michael Angelo did as ho was bid, and the statue 
was set up in 1508 above the great door of the church. The 
Pope was seated, with his right hand rai-^od : in the other 
were the keys. ^Mien Julius asked him whether he wan 
meant to bless or curae the Bolognese with that nphfted 
hand, Buonarroti found an answer worthy of a courtier : 
* Your Holiness is threatening this people, if it be not wise.' 
Less than four years afterwards Julius lost his hold upon 
Bologna, the party of the Bentirogli returned to power, and 
the statue was destroyed. A bronze cannon, called the 
*Ginlia.'waB made out of Michael Angelo'a masterpiece by 
the best gnnsmith of his century, Alfonso Duke of Perrsra. 

It seems that Michael Angelo's flight from Rome In I'i06 
was due not only to his disappointment about the tomb, 
but also to his funr lest Julius should give him uncon!,'enial 
work to do. Bramante, if we may beheve the old siorj. had 
whispered that it was ill-omened for a man to build his own 
sepulchre, and Uiat it would be well to employ the KtUptor'a 
genius ujKin the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. Accordingly, 
on bis return to Rome in 1 508, this new task was allotted him. 
In vain did Michael Angelo remind his master of the months 
wasted in the quarries of Carrara; id \tun he pointed to hxa 

■ Sm MiohMl Aneclo'a Itttcn (o OioTUi FruueMo Faltnoei, and his 
faiuilj. Qolti, pp. GO-OS. 
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designs for the monnment, &Dd pleaded that he was not a 
painter by profession.' Julins had made up his mind that 
he should paint the Sistine. Was not the cartoon at Florence 
a sufficient proof that he could do this if he chose, and had 
he not learned the art of h-esoo in the bolUga of hia master 
Ghirlandajo? Whatever his original reluctance may have 
been, it was speedilj overcome ; and the cartooos for the 
ceiling, projected with the unity belonging to a single great 
conception, were ready by the suwtuer of 1S08,* 

The difficulty of his new task aroused the artist's energy. 
If we could accept the legend, whereby con temporaries 
expressed their admiration for this Titanic labour, we should 
have to believe the impossible — that Michael Angelo ground 
hia own colours, prepared his own plaster, and completed 
with his own hand the whole work, after having first con- 
quered the obstacles of scaffolding and van It- painting by 
machines of his own invention,* and that only twenty montba 



' Bee the eannet to Oiovaoni dn Pistoja : — 



n loco boD, n^ io pitloir 



' Aocoiding to the first plan, Mich&d Angelo btirgained with the 
Pnpe tor twelve Apoetles in the lonettea. and another part la be &Ued 
with ornament in the osaal manner— 'dodioi Apostoli neUe lun«tt«, e 1 
lesto on cerlo partimento ripieno d' adocnainenti come si usa.' Michael 
Antieto, after making designs tor this oommissioii. told the Pope ha 
Ibougbt the root vould look poor, because tbe Aposllea vere poor folk — 
> percht futon poveri anche iaro.' He then began bis cartooDB for Iha 
TSplt as il now eiiets. See the letter to Ser Giovan Francesco Fattuoei, 
in the Archioio Buoaarroli. Milanesi, pp. 136-4-27. This (eemi to b« 
the foundation (or an oldstorjol tbe Pope's complsiiiiDg that tbe Sstine 
roof looked poor nithout gilding, and Michael Angeto's repl; that the 
Biblical personages depicted there were but poor people. 

' Bramaote, the Pope's architect, did in Itnth fail to construct tfaa 
proper Bcaffolding, vbelber tbroagh ioabilit}' ot jealous;. Michael 
Angela designed a superior sj«tem of big own, which became a model 
lor fntnre aiohitects in similar constractiona. 
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were devoted to the execution of a series of paintings almost 
unequalled in their delicacy, and eurpaased by few single 
masterpieces in extent. What may be called the mythua of 
the Sistine Chapel has at last been finally disproved, partly 
by the personal observations of Wr. Heath Wilson, and partly 
by the publication of Michael Angelo's correspondence.' 
Thongb some uncertainty remains as to the exact dates of 
tfae commencement and completion of the vault, wo now 
know that Michael Angel o continued painting it at intervals 
during four successive years ; and though we are not accu- 
rately informed about his helpers, we no longer can doubt 
that able craftsmen yielded him assistance. On May 10, 
1508, he signed a receipt for five hundred ducats advanced 
by Juhiu for the necessary expenses of the undertaking ; and 
on the next day he pud ten ducate to a mason for rough 
plastering and surface -finishing applied to the vault. There 
is good reason to believe that he began his painting during 
the autumn of 1508. On November 1, 1609, a certain portion 
was uncovered to the public ; and before the end of the year 
1612 the whole was completed. Thus, though the legend of 
Vaaari and Condivi has been stripped of the miraculous by care- 
ful observation and koon-sigbted criticism, enough remains to 
justify the sense of wonder that expressed itself in their ex- 
aggerate<l statements. No one but Michael Augelo could have 
done what he did in the Sistine Chapel. The conception was 
entirely bis own. The execution, except in subordinate details 
and in matters pertaining to the mason's craft, was oIm his. 
The rapidity with which he laboured was aatounding. Mr. 
Heath Wilson infers from the condition of the plaster and the 
joinings observable in different parts, that the figure of Adam, 

■ 8m ebapten vi. vil. and lili. of Ur. Oharin Haoth Wilton'i 
odminbl* L^* (/ Mieh*l Angtlo. Aarelto OotU'i Pita di Mitlut 
Affnalo. and inton Springsi'i Ukhael Ajpv>to in Itimu, de»ene to b« 
•Miiultod oo thif ittua^ in tbo iiaiuMr't biography. 
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higUv finished as it is, was painted in three days. Kor need va 
strip the romance from that time-honoared tale of the great 
master's soUtnde. Lying on his back beneath the dreary 
vault, communing with Dante, Savonarola, and the Hebrew 
prophets in the intervals of labour, locking up the chapel- 
doors in order to elude the jealous curiosity of rivals, eating 
but little and scarcely sleeping, he accomplished in aixteen 
months the first part of his gigantic task.' From time to 
time Julias climbed the scaffold and inspected the painter's 
progress. Dreading lest death should come before the work 
were finished, he kept crjiug, ' When will you make an 
end?" ' When I can,' answered the painter. ' You seem to 
want,' rejoined the petulant old man, ' that I should have 
yon thrown down from the scatfold.' Then Michael Angelo's 
brash stopped. The machinery was removed, and tha 
frescoes were micovered in their incompleteness to the eyea 
of Borne. 

Entering the Cappella Sistina, and raising our eyes to 
sweep the roof, we have above us a long and somewhat narrow 
oblong space, vaulted with round arches, and covered from 
end to end, from side to aide, with a network of human forms. 
The whole is coloured Uke the dusky, tawny, blueisb clouds 
of thunderstorms. There is no luxury of decorative art ; — no 
gold, no paint-box of vermilion or emerald green, has been 
lavished here. Sombre and aerial, like shapes condensed 
from vapour, or dreams begotten by Ixion upon mists of eve 
or dawn, the pliantoms evoked by the sculptor throng that 
space. Nine compositions, carrying down the sacred history 
from the creation of light to the beginning of sin in Noah*s 
household, fill the central compartments of the roof. Beneath 

' The eoaditioDB under vrbioh Michael An(t«Io worked, withont a 
trained band of popiU, must have etrack coniempariuiei. nccostomed la 
Baphael's orowda of assistants, with a wonder that jnstiBed Vftsari'i 
empbatio langnago of eiaggcratian aa to his single, banded labooi. 
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tbese, ee&ted on the spandrils, are altemate prophets anil 
sibyls, tvelT« in all, attesting to the ftiture deliverance and 
judgment of the world b; Christ. The intermediate spaces 
between these larger masses, on the roof and in the lauettes 
of the windows, SMarm with figures, some naked and some 
draped— women and children, boys and joong men, gronped 
in tr&nquil attitades, or adapting themselves with freedom to 
their station on the cnries and angles of the architecture. In 
these subordinate creations Michael Angelo deigned to drop 
the terrible style, in order that he might show how sweet and 
full of charm his art could be. The grace of colouring, 
rtaliaed in some of thoae youthful and athletic forms, is such 
as no copy can represent. Every posture of beauty and of 
Btrength, simple or strained, that it is possible for men to 
assume, has been depicted here. Yet the whole is governed 
by a strict sense of sobriety. The restlessness of Correggio, 
the violent attitudinising of Tintoretto, belong alike to another 
and less noble spirit. 

To speak adequately of these form-poems would be quita 
impossible. Buonarroti seems to have intended to prove by 
them that the human body has a language, inexhaustible in 
symbolism— every limb, every feature, and every attitude 
being a word full of significance to those who comprehend, 
just as music is a language whereof each note and chord and 
phrase has correspondence with the spiritual world. It may 
be presumptuous after this fashion to interpret the design of 
him who called into existence the heroic population of the 
Sistine. Yet Micliael Angelo has written lines which in some 
measDie jastify the reading. This is how be eloees one of hir 
finest sonnets to Vittoria Colonna : 

Nor halh God deigned to show Himself ebewhera 
More clearly than in bnman forma *nblime ; 
'\\'bich, since ibey imose Him, oouipel mj love. 

Therefore to him a well-shaped band, or throat, or head, & 
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neck superbly poised on an athletic chest, the swaj of the 
tnink above the hips, the starting of the muscles on the flank, 
the tendons of the ankle, the outline of the shoolder when 
the arm is raised, the hackward bending of the loins, th* 
corves of a woman's breast, the contours of a body 
in repose or strained for action, were all words pregnant with 
profoundest meaning, whereby fit utterance might be given 
to the thoughts that raise man near to God. But, it may be 
asked, what poems of action as well as feeling are to bo 
expressed in this form-language ? The answer is simple- 
Faint or carve the body of a man, and, as you do it nobly, yoa 
will give the measure of both highest thought and most 
impassioned deed. This is the key to Michael Angelo's arL 
He cared but little for inanimate nature. The landscapes of 
Italy, so eloqnent in their sublimity and beauty, were appar- 
ently & blank to him. His world was the world of it 
taking visible form, incarnating themselves in man. One 
language the master had to serve him in all need — the 
language of plastic human form ; but it was to him 
as rich in its variety of accent and of intonation as Beethoven's 
harmonies. 

Id the Sistine Chapel, where plastic art is so supreme, we 
are bound to ask the further question, What was the diflerenoe 
between Michael Angelo and a Greek ? The Parthenon with 
its processions of youths and maidens, its gods and heroes, 
rejoicing in their strength, and robed with raiment that 
revealed their living form, made up a symphony of meaning 
as full as this of Michael Angelo, and far more radiant. The 
Greek sculptor embraced humanity in his work no less com- 
prehensively than the Italian ; and what he had to say 
said more plainly in the speech they both could nse. Bat 
between Pbeidias and Michael Angelo lay Chrii.tianity, the 
travail of the world through twenty centuries. Clear 
morning, and calm in the unconscionaness of beauty, are 
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beroea of the youth of Hell&s. AU is grace, reposo, strength 
shown but not asserted. Michael AnRelo'e BibylB and 
Prophets are old und wHnkled, bowed with thought, conaamed 
by vigils, startled from traDqoillity by visions, overburdened 
with the messages of Ood. The loveliest among them, the 
Delphic, lifts dilated eyes, as though to follow dreams that 
fly upon the paths of trance. Even the young men strain 
thoir splendid limbs, and seem to ebout or shriek, as if the 
life in them contained some element of pain. ' He maketb 
bis angels spirits, and bis ministers a flame of fire : ' this verse 
rises to our lips when we seek to describe the genii that crowd 
the cornice of the Sistine Chapel. The human form in the 
work of Pbeidias wore a joyous and sedate serenity ; in that 
of Michael Angelo it is turbid with a strange and awful sense 
of inbreathed agitation. Through the figure -language of the 
one WM spoken the pagan creed, bright, unperturbed, and 
superficial. The sculpture of the Parthenon accomplished the 
transit guration of the natural man. In the other man awakos 
to a new life of contest, disillusionment, hope, dread, and 
heavenward striving. It was impossible for the Greek and 
the Italian, bearing so different a burden of prophecy, even 
though they used the same speech, to tell the same tale : and 
this should be remembered by those critics who cast exaggera- 
tion and contortion in the teeth of Michael Angelo. Between 
the birth of the free spirit in Greece and its second birth in 
Italy, there yawned a sepulchre wherein the old faiths of the 
world lay buried and whence Christ had risen.' 



' In ipmking of tha Sistine I have trealpd Hichuil Anfsalo m a 
•Dalplor. uid it mil a iculptor who deiigned thoM Intean*. Xt io 
fiUon la his owa phmie. Compare ku ButoiTpc ot ' .Mua ' in ll>« 
gittine witli one ol 'Tailight' in S. Lorenio: it 14 elcu that la tho 
bnntr MicbMJ Angeb psinled whU h« would bare bron well plBaapd ' 
to earr*. A iculplor'a genlut waa ti«Hlnl lor lli* modnllinK nf ihiita 
nan; HKnrea ; it was. inonvvsr, nut a painlar'i pari ta duU Ibns drily 
with oolour. 
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The star of Raphael, meanwhile, had arisen over Borneo 
Between the two greatest painters of their age the difference 
was striking. Michael AngE^Io stood alone, his own master, 
iashioned in his own school. A band of artists called them- 
selves by Raphael's name; and in his stjle we trace iha 
infuence of several predecessors. Michael Angelo rarely 
received visits, frequented no society, formed no pupils, and 
boasted of no friends at Court. Raphael was followed to the 
Vatican by crowds of students ; his levc^ea were hke those of 
a prince ; he coanted among his intimates the best scholars 
and poets of tlie age ; his hand was pledged in marriage to & 
cardinal's niece. It does not appear that they engaged ia 
petty rivalries, or that they came much into personal contact 
with^each other. While Michael Angelo was so framed that 
he could learn from no man, Raphael gladly learned of Michael 
Angelo; and after the uncovering of the Sistine frescoes, bis 
manner showed evident signs of alteration. Julius, who bad 
given Michael Angelo the Sistine, set Raphael to work npOB 
the Stanze. For Julius were painted the • Miracle of Bolsena ' 
and the * Expulsion of Heliodorns from the Temple,' scenes 
containing courtly compliments for the old Pope. No such 
compliments bad been paid by Slichael Angelo. Like his 
great parallel in music, Beethoven, be displayed an almost 
arrogant contempt for the con vent ion ah ties whereby an artist 
wins the favour of his patrons and the world. 

A^r the death of Juhus, Leo X., in character the reverse 
of bis fiery predecessor, and by temperament unsympathetic 
to the austere Michael Angelo, found nothing better for the 
sculptor's genius than to set him at work upon the facade <tf 
S. Lorenzo at Florence. The better part of the years between 
1516 and 1520 was spent in quarrj'ing marble at Carrazv 
I'ietra Banta, and Seravezza. This is the most arid and 
tin&uitftil period of Michael Angelo 's long life, a period at 
d<-!ayB and thwarted schemes and servile labours. What 
makes the scuse of disappointment greater, is that the fa^'ada 




SACBISTT OF 8. LORENZO 

of a. Lorenzo was not even finished.' We hurry over thia 
wilJerneaa of wasted months, and arrive at another epoch of 
artistic production. 

Alroady in 1520 the Cardinal Giullo de' Medici had con- 
ceived the notion of building a sacristj' in S. Lorenzo to 
receive the monuments of Cosimo, the founder of the house, 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, Giuliono Duke of Nemours, Lorenzo 
Duke of Urbtno, Leo X., and himself.' To Slicliael Angelo 
was committed the design, and in 1521 he began to apply 
himself to the work. Nine years had now elapsed since the 
roof of the Sistine chapel had been finished, and during this 
time Michael Angelo had produced little except tlie ' Christ ' 
of S. Maria sopra Minerva. This new undertaking occupied 
him at intervals between 1521 and 1684, a space of time 
decisive for the fortunes of the Medici in Florence. Leo died, 
and Giuho after a few years succeeded him as Clement VII. 
The baetardB of the house, IppoUto and Alesgaudro, were 
expelled &om Florence in 1527. Rome was sacked by the 
Imperial troops ; then Michael Angelo quitted the statues and 
helped to defend his native city against the Prince of Orange. 
After the failure of the Republicans, he was recalled to his 
labours by command of Clement. Sullenly and sadly he 
quarried marbles for the sacristy. Sadly and sullenty he used 
his chisel year by year, making the very stones cry that shame 
and ruin were the doom of his country. At last in 1534 
Clement died. Then Michael Angelo flung down his mallet. 
The monuments remained unfinished, and the sculptor set 
foot in Florence no more.' 

* The lAurantUn Libmry. IioweTer. vas hnili in IA34. 

■ See Ootti, pp. ISO, ISS, 158. 169. for Iho oarTupondFHM whiob 
tiau0d upon Ibe subjeot. tnd Uie (irious klMntioQi in ths plui. As in 
ll)« caw o( all Michul .Vog^lo'i works, eicept Iba Sisliua. onlj a imaU 
[Kinlon o( the original project nas eieculeil. 

■ Coaimo da' Uadiel loiud it impossibl* lo [ndoM him (o ratvni to 
PlomtM. S«« B. Cellmi'i Life, p. UO, loi hi* way ot noalTu^ the 
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The Sacristy of S. Lorenzo was built by Slichatl AngeU 
and panelled with marbles to receive the sculptui 
to plflce there.' Thus the colossal statuee of Giiiliano aiul 
Lorenzo were studied with a view to their light and ahadov 
as mnoh as to their form ; and this is a fact to be remembered 
by those who visit the chapel where Buonarroti laboured botli 
as architect and sculptor. Of the two Medici, it is not fancifnl 
to say that the ' Duke of Urbino ' is the most immovable ol-' 
spectral shapes eternalised in marble ; whOe the ' Duke of 
Nemours,' more graceful and elegant, seems intended to 
present a contrast to this terrible thought-burdened form.' 
The allegorical figures, stretched on segments of ellipses 
beneath the pedestals of the two dukes, indicate phases of 
darkness and of light, of death and life. They are twa 
women and two men ; tradition names them ' Night ' and 
' Day,' ' Twilight ' and ' Dawning.' Thus in the statues 
themselves and in tbeir attendant genii we have a i 
of abstractions, symbolising the sleep and waking of eu»- 
tence, action and thought, the gloom of death, the InatiO 
of life, and the intermediate states of sadness and of hopo 
that form the borderland of both. Life is a dream between. 
two slumbers; sleep is death's twin - brother ; night is I 
shadow of death ; death is the gate of life : — such is th* 
mysterious mythology wrought by the sculptor of thor 
modem world in marble. All these figures, by the intensi^ 

' See above, p. 63. 

* V&sari □amea the Rloomy Btatoe, called bj the lUlians It P 
' Lorenzo, Duk« of Crbino,' the sprightl; one. ' Gioliano, Dnka a 
NemouiB: ' *nd this coDtemporar; tradition has been recent); « 
by an inspection of the Penseroso's lomb (see > letter to the Aca 
March 13. lS7o, bf Mr. Charles Heath Wiison). Gtimm, iu his Li/tt 
itieliael Angela, gave piauEible Bathetic reasoas why we should Tew 
the nomenclatore ; bat the discovery ol tno bodies beneath f 
Penseioso, almost ceTtainl; those ot Lorenzo and his supposed • 
AlecMndro. juatiflet V««aiL Keilhu ol these statues can be MMpla 
as a portrait. 
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of their AxpresBion, the v&guenesB of their Bymbolism, force 
119 to think and question. What, for example, occupies 
liorenzo'B brain ? Bending forward, le&ning his chin upon 
his wrist, placing the other hand apoQ his knee, on what 
does he for ever ponder? The sight, as Rogers said well, 
' bsciiiatoB and is intolerabli.'.' Michael Angelo has shot 
the beaver of the helmet forward on his forehead, and 
bowed his head, so aa to ololhe the face in darkness. Bnt 
behind the gioom there is no skull, as Kogers &ncied. Tho 
whole frame of the powerful man is instinct with some 
imperious thoiif^ht.- Has he outlived his life and fallen 
upon everlasting contemplation? Is he brooding, injured 
and indignant, over hie own doom nnd the extinction of 
his race ? Is he condemned to witness in immortal immo- 
bihty the woes of Italy he helped to cause? Or has the 
sculptor symbolised in him the burden of that personality 
we carry with us in this life and bear for ever when we 
wake into another world ? Beneath this incarnation of 
oppressive thought there lie, fulMength and naked, th-.' 
(inures of Dawn and Twilight, Mom and Evening. So at 
least they are commonly called: and these names are not 
inappropriate ; for the breaking of the day and the approach 
of night are metaphors for many transient conditions of the 
soul. It is only as allegories in a large sense, comprehending 
both the physical and intellectual order, and capable of 
various interpretation, that any of these statues can be 
understood. Even the Dukes do not pretend to he portraits : 
and hence in part perhaps the uncertainty that has gathere<l 
round them. Very tranquil and noble is Twilight: a giant 
in repose, he meditates, leaning npon his elbow, looking 
down. Bnt Pawn starts from ber couch, as though some 
painful BUinmous had reached her eu^k in dreamleas ileep, 
and c&lted her forth to sutler. Her waking to consciousness 
in like that of one who has been drowned, and who Aids the 
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rstum to life agony. Before her eyes, seen even tbrough th« 
miBle of alnmber, are the min and the sbame of Italy. Oppo- 
Kite lies Hjgbt, so eonowfol, so utterly absorbed in darkness 
ftnd the shade of deatfa, that to shake off that everlastiag 
lethargy seems impossible. Yet ahe is not dead. If we raise 
our voices, she too will stretch her hmbs and, like her sister, 
shudder into sensibility with sighs. Only we must not wake 
her ; for he who fashioned her, has toH us that ber sleep of 
stone is great good fortune. Both of these women are Urge 
and brawny, unlike the Fates of Pbeidias in their muscular 
maturity. The burden of Michael Angelo's thought was too 
tremendous to be home by virginal or graceful beings. He 
had to make women no less capable of soSering, no less 
world' wearied, than his country. 

Standing before these statues, we do not cry. How 
beautiful 1 We murmur. How terrible, how grand I Yet. 
after long gazing, we find them gifted with beauty beyond 
grace. In each of Ihera there is a palpitating thought, torn 
from tlie artist's soul and crystallised in marble. It baa been 
said that architecture is petrified music. In the sacristy of 
S. Lorenzo we feel impelled to remember phrases of Beet- 
hoven. Each of these statues becomes for us a passion, fii 
for musical e^cpression, but turned like Niobe to stone. They 
have the intellectual vagueness, the emotional certainty, that 
belong to the motives of a symphony. In their allegories, 
left without a key, sculpture has passed beyond her old 
domain of placid concrete form. The anguish of intolerable 
emotion, tbe i|uickening of the consciousness to a sense of 
Buffering, the acceptance of the inevitable, the strife of the 
soul with destiny, the burden and tbe passion of mankind : — ■ 
that is what they contain in their cold chisel- tortured marbl«. 
It is open to critics of the school of Lessiog to object that bere 
is the suicide of sculpture. It is easy to remark that thoae 
ftxained postures and writhen limhs may have perverted tba 
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(ikste of lessor craitsmen. Yet if Michael Angelo ma csUed 
to carve Medicean stfttnes after the sack of Rome and the 
fall of Florence — if he was obliged in sober sadnesa to m&ke 
sculpture a fit language for his sorrow. laden heart — bow 
could he have wrought more truthfull; than thus ? To imi- 
tute him without sharing his emotions or comprehending his 
tboaglits, as the soulless artiat of the decadence attempted, 
was without any doubt a grievous error. Surely also we may 
regret, not without reason, that in the evil days upon which 
be bad fallen, the fair antique ' Heitcrkeit ' and ' AUge- 
tneinhpit' were beyond his reach. 

Michael Aogelo left the tonihs of the MedJd nnfiaished: 
nor, in spite of Duke Cosimo's earnest untre&tiQB. would he 
afterwards return to Florence to complete tbem. Lorenio's 
fwitures aro but rough-hewn ; so is the face of Night. Day 
seems struggling into nhape beneath his mask of rock, and 
TwiUght shown everywhere the looih-dint of the chisel. To 
leave anfjniabed was the fate of Michael Angelo — partly too, 
perhaps, bis preference; for he was easily deterred from 
work. Many of hia marbles are only just begun. The two 
medallion ' Madnnnae,' the ' Madonna and Child ' in S. 
I.or«nzo, the ' Head of Brutus,' the * Bound Captives,' and 
the ' PiotA ' in the Duoiuo of Florence, are instances of 
niasterpieues in the ruogb. He loved to fancy that the form 
dwelt wiibin the stone, and that the chisel disenoumbered 
it of super6uity. Therefore, to bis eye, foreseeing what the 
shape would be when the rude envelope was chipped away, 
the marble mask may have takeo the appearance of a Teil or 
mantle. He may have found some fascination in tlie incom- 
pleteness that argued want of will but not of art , and a 
rough-hewn Madonna may have been to bim what a Dryad 
still enclosed within a gnarled oak was to a Greek poet's 
fancy. We are not, however, justified in therefore MBuming. 
ai a re«ent critic has suggested, that Micha«l Angelo ungbi 
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to realise & certain preconceived effect by want of fiuish. 
Tbere is enough in tlie dislracted circamsi&Dces of his lifie 
and in his temper, at once passionate aod downcast, to 
account for fragmentary and imperfect performance; nor 
must it be forgotten that the manual labour of the acnlptor 
in the sixteenth century was by no means so hght as it is 
nov. A decidTe argument against this theory is that Buod- 
arroti's three moat celebrated statues — the ' Piet^ ' in S. 
Peter's, the ' Moses ' and the ' Da^ini ' — are execnted with the 
highest polish it is possible for stone to take.' That he al- 
ways aimed at this high finish, but often fell below it through 
discontent and ennui and the importunity of patrons, we 
have the best reason to believe. 

Michael Angelo had now reached his fifty-ninth year. 
Lionardo and Raphael bad already passed away, and were 
I'emembered as the giants of a bygone age of gold. Correggio 
was in his last year. Andrea del Sarto was dead. Nowhere 
except at Venice did Italian art still dourish ; and the mundane 
style of Titian was not to the sculptor's taste. Ue had over- 
lived the greatness of his country, and saw Italy in mins. 
Yet be was destined to survive another thirty years, another 
lifetime of Masaccio or Raphael, and to witness still worse 
days. When we call Alichael Angelo the interpreter of the 
burden and the pain of the Renaissance, we mui:t remember 
this long weary old age, during which in sohtude and silence 
he watched the extinction of Florence, the institution of the 

' The'Bacchui'of the BargeUo, the -Daviil." the 'Chrut.'ol tht 
MioervB, the ' Duke ol Nemours.' and the slmoBt Snished ' Night.' 
might also be mentioned. Hie ch&lk drawiiiRs ot the ' BerGaglieii,' (he 
- Infant BkCchBDale,' the ' Fall of Phoetbon.' and the ' Ponishment of 
TilyoB,' now in the Boyal Collection at Windsor, prove that even in oM 
afie Michael Anitelo carried dfiiicacj ol eiecution oa a drauKhtsmaa lo a 
point not surpassad eren by Lionarda Few (reacoes. again, wen am 
linithed with more conacieaLoiu elaboration than thorn of the Siatiiw 
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InqiuBition, and the abasemeDt of the Itoliaji spirit beneath 
the tTTann; of Spain. His aonnetB, written chieSy in this 
Utter period of life, turn often on the thought of death. His 
love of art yields to religious hope and fear, and he bemoans 
a yonth &nd manhood spent in vanity. Once when he injured 
his leg by a fall from the scaffolding in the Sistine Chapel, he 
refused a-ssiatance, abut himself up at home, and lay waiting 
for deliverance in death. His life was only saved by the 
forcible interference of friends. 

In 15S4 a new Enrystheas arose for onr H^rcnles. The 
Cardinal Alesaandro Faracse, a fox by nature and infamous 
through his indulgence for a vicious bastard, was made Pope 
under the name of Paul III.' Michael Angelo had shed 
lustre on the ntigns of three Popes, bis predecessors. For 
thirty years the Famese bad watched him with greedy eyt-s. 
After Julius, Leo, and Clement, the time was now come for 
the heroic craftsman to serve Paul. The Pope found him at 
work in his botte'ja on the tomb of Julius ; for the ' tragedy of 
the mausoleum ' still drngj^ed on. The slatue of Moses was 
finished. * That,' said Paul, ' is enough for one Pope. Give 
me your contract with the Duhe of Urhino; I will tear it. 
Have I waited all these y^ars ; and now ttiat I am Pope at 
last, sfaatl I not have you (or myself? I want you in thb 
Sistine Chapel.' Accordingly Michael Angelo, who had already 
made cartoons (or the 'Last Judgment' in the life of Clement, 
ooee more laid aside the chisel and took up the brush. For 
eight years, between 1S84 and 1542, be ialwured at the fresco 
above the high altar of the chapel, devotitig bis terrible 
genius to a subject worthy of the times in which be livod. 
Since be bad first listened while a youth to the prophecies of 
havonarola, the woes announced in that apocalypse had all 

■ Se« Tftrobi, at iha end of the Sloha Piertntitta, lot (piMdM hi Ih* 
Hte ot Piar Lniiti FarocM, and Calliui tat • popular wUmala ol Um 
Cardinal hii fkUwt. 
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come tme. Italy had been sconrged, Rome sacked, tba 
Gharch chastised. And yet the world had not grown wiser ; 
vicA was on the increase, virtue grew more rare.' It was 
impossible aft«r the experience of the immediate paet and 
within view of the present and the future, to conceive of God 
fts other than ui angry judge, vindictive and implacable. 

The ' Last Judgment ' baa long been the most celebrated 
of Michael Angelo'a paintings; partly no doubt because it 
was executed in the plenitude of his fame, with the eyes of 
■11 Italy upon him ; partly because its size arouses vulgar 
wonder, and its tlieme strikes terror into all who gaze on it. 
Yet it is neither so strong nor so beautiful as the vault- 
paintings of the Sistine. The freshness of the genius that 
created Eve and Adam, unrivalled in their bloom of primal 
youth, has passed away. Austerity and gloom Lave t^iken 
possession of the painter. His style has hardened into 
mannerism, and the display of barren science in difBcolt 
posturing and strained anatomy has become wilful. StlU, 
whether we regard this fresco as closing the long series of 
' Last Judgments ' to be studied on Italian chtircb-n-alls Jrom 
Giotto downwards ; or whether we contine our attention, as 
contemporaries seem to have done, to the skill of its foresborten- 
iags and groupings ; * or whether we analyse the dramatie 

■ Tbia eittsci from Cesare Bolbo's Pevsieri sutla Sloria d" Italia, 
Le Moimier. I85S. p. 57. may help to explain tha liluatioa : 'B at 
lafciaodD rH Qomiiii e i Qomi grMidi de' povematilj, Doi teniE-iimo a 
qaella atoria, troppo Bavente negletla, del piccoli, del piA. dei govetnMi 
cbe FODQ in aomma scopo d' ogni soTta di governo ; ae. cill' aii.lu delle 
tan to memorie rimaste di quell' wcolo, Doi cl addeBtiHBBimo a couosccra 
la condizione eomune e privata dpRli Italian! di quoU' et.'t. noi tiore- 
remmo trasmesee dai governanti a.' goiernali, e ritomale ila queiiti a 
qnelli, taJi univeraali acostuinat?zz« ed immotalil^ laU 11^'C lb/,«« • 
perGdie. tali mollene e libidini, tali oii e tali ^izi, tali avM.iinODti 
jtuomma e corruKioni, ehe twmbraiio appena eredibiU id un i eli d' in- 
«ivilineiito cristiano,' 

■ Vaaari'g description moves onr laughter with its iai^an about 
* attiludini beliiaaime s acoitJ molto miiabili,' wheo the man, iu ipil« gf 
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energy wherewith tremendoas passions are expressed, its 
thamph is in either case decided. The whole wiill Hwarms 
with ascending and descending, poised and hovering, shapes 
— men and women rising from the grave before the juilgc. 
talking their stations among the saved, or sinking witli 
unutterable anguish to the place of dooia— a multitude thai 
no man can number, surging to and tro in dim lempestuoui 
air. In the centre at the top, Chriai is rising from His throne 
with the gesture of an angry Hercules, hurling ruin on tho 
guilt;. He is such as the sins of Italy have made Bim. 
Squadrons of aogela, bearing the embli^ms of His passion, 
whirl aroand Him like grey thunder-clouds, and all the 8aint.'> 
lean [or\vard from their vantage ground to curse and threaten. 
At the very bottom bestial features take the place of honiau 
lineaments, and the terror of judgment has b&ionie tbu 
torment of damnation. Such is the general Mope of thi« 
picture. Of all its merits, none is greater than ihedehueatioii 
of ancertainty and gradual awakening to life. The middle 
region between vigilance and slumber, reality and drvaui, 
Michael Angelo ruled as his own reulin : and a painting uf 
the ' Last Judgment ' enabled bim to deal with this ^craij^uiu, 
OHorof^ this darkness ui the interval of crosamg speai's^- under 
its most solemn aspect. 

When the fresco was uncovered, there arose a genenil 
murmur of disapprobation that the figures were all nudv. 
As society became more ^icioul', it grew nic«. Meover Bingiu, 
the Pope's master of the ceremonies, remarked that such thmgs 
were more fit for stews and tavema than a clt;ipel. Thn 
nngcj painter placed his portrait in Hell with a mark uf 

hia bODMl and BnthnuMlm ftiiininiUon. ■■ h) littlii capable at paoelnUiiit 
the painter's thoujjbt. Mr. Ituikin laaTe* tb> aame imfimiion u. 
Vamri : he loo malm maeh talk about attiludM and mDacle* in Uieharl 
Angelo, and w«in( (o ba od VaaaH'i IsvH aa to comprehendinit liti"- 
Tha diHetMte* is thai Vaaari pniioi, fiiukui blamei ; both miii ttM 
Butk. 
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infamy tb&t oast too lurid a light upon this prudish speech. 
When Biogio complained, Paul wittily answered that, hftd it 
been Pargatory, he might have helped him, but in Hell is no 
redemption. Even the fool-mouthed and foul-hearted Aretioo 
wrote from Venice to the same effect — a letter astounding for 
'. ^ impudence.' Michael Angela made no defence. Perhaps 
lie refiected that the souIb of the Pope himself and Messer 
Biagio and Messer Pietro Aretino would go forth one dar 
naked to appear before the judge, with the deformities of sin 
upon them, as in Plato's ' Gorgiaa.' He refused, however, to 
give clothes to his men and women. Daniel da Volterrti- 
Avho was afterwards employed to do this, got the name of 
breeches-maker. 

We are hardly able to appreciate the ' Last Judgment ; ' 
it has been so smlrcbed and blackened hy the smoke and 
dust of centuries. .\nd this is true of the whole Sistine 
Chapel.* Yel it is here that the genius of Michael Angelo in 
all its terribleness must still be studied. In order to charac- 
terise the impression produced by even the leas awful of these 
frescoes on a sympathetic student, I lay my pen aside and 
beg the reader lo weigh what Henri Beyle, the versatile and 
brilliant critic, peuoiiled in the gallery of the BisCine Chapel 
on January 18, 1607 : ^ ' Greek sculpture was unwilling to 

> * £ pouihile obe loi, cbe per aaere dicmo non dtgtiate U eotuoHio 

degli \iiomini. baviste 016 (>tto nel maggior tempio di DioT 

In an bagno delilioso, dod in an choro lupremo si eanTeniva Q tar 
vostro.' Thow wbo »re cnriDoB dih; oonsalt ^etino's corrEsponileOM 
n-ilh Miohaal Angela in hU published letWn (Parigi. ICO»), lib. i. p. 16S ; 
Ub. ii. p. g; lib. iii. pp. 45, 122 ; lib. i<r. p. 37. 

' Braan's RQtoljpea of the vault frescoes shoH what rsTsge the lap*e 
ol time hai wrought in them, h; the oracking I'f the plaster, the peeling 
off in plaoet of the upper surface, and the deinsit of dirt and eobvebd. 
Mr, Heath Wilson, after careful eiami nation, pranounces tliat not onlj 
time, but the wilful hand of man. re-painting anil nafbitig the dslical* 
tioi-coatB Kith corrosive acids, Imt cuDltiboted to theii tuio. 

' BUhins dt la Fcinturt tn lUilit, p. Hi. 
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reproduce the terrible in any sbupe ; the Greeke had enough 
real troubles of their own. Therefore, in the realm of art, 
nothing can be compared with the 6i;ure of the Eternal 
drawing forth the lirst man from nonentity. The pose, the 
'Irawini;, the drapery, all is etrilimg : the soul is agitated by 
sensations that are not usually communicated througfa the 
eyes. When in our disastrous retreat from Russia, it chanced ' 
that we were suddenly awakened in the middle of the dark 
night by an obstinate canoonading, wliiuh at each moment 
lieemed to gain in nearness, tbea all the forces of a man's 
nature gathered close around his heart ; he felt himself in 
the presence of fate, and, having no attention left for things 
of vulgar interest, he made himself ready to dispute his life 
with destiny. The sight of Michael Angelo's pictures has 
brought ha«k to my consciousness that almost forgotten 
sensation. Great souls enjoy their own greatness : the rest 
of the world is seized with fear, and goes mad.' 

After the painting of the 'Last Judgment,' one more 
great labour was reserved for Michael Angelo.' By a brief 
of Hepteuiber, 1535, Paul IIT. had made him the chief archi- 
tect as well as sculptor and painter of the Holy See. He 
was now called upon to superintend the building of 8. Peter's, 
and to this task, undertaken for the repose of his sonl with- 
out emolument, he devoted the last years of bis life. Tha 
dome of a. Peter's, as seen from TivoH or the Alban hills, 
like a cloud upon the Campa^na, is Buonarroti's ; hut he has 
no share in tlie fa^e that screens it from the piazsa. It 
lies beyond the scope of this chapter to relate once more the 
history of the vicissitudes through which S. Peter's went 
between the days of Albert! and Bernini.* I can but refer to 

' Thai it not coQntinn the trriKio^ of tha Cappella Paolina in thn 
Valie&n, paiotAil alxjul lfi44, whioh ara now in a tu woim itula aiaa 
than lb* ' Last Judgmanl,' and wtiiob oaa imtm tkata dona moN than 
tbow bia Btjl* ia iImwIsuos. 

• Sea abote, pp. tt-OT. 
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Michael Angdo'a letter addressed to B&rtolomme a Am- 
mauati, valuable both as setting forth his views about tfa« 
structure, and as rendering the fullest and most glorious 
meed of praise to bis old enemy Br&moute.' All ancient 
jealousies, even had they ever stirred the heart of Uich&el 
Angelo, bad long been set at rest by time and death. The 
one wish of his soul was to set a worthy diadem upon the 
mother-church of Christianity, repairing by the majesty of 
art what Borne had suffered at the hands of Germany and 
Spain, and inangnrating by this visible sign of sovereigniy 
tfae new age of Catholicity renascent and triumphant. 

To the last period of Buonarroti's life (a space of twenty- 
two years between 1542 and 1564) we owe some of his most 
beautiful drawings — sketches for pictures of the Crucifisioa 
made for Vittoria Colonua, and a few mythological designs. 
like the ' Kape of Ganymede,' composed for Tommaso Cava- 
lieri. His thoughtR meanwhile were turned more and more, 
as lime advanced, to piety ; and many of his sonnets breathe 
an almost ascetic spirit of religion.' We see in them the old 
man regretting the years be had spent on art, deploring his 
enthusiasm for earthly beauty, and seeking comfon in tbe 
cross alone. 

Painting nor sculpture now can lull to rest 
My soul, that turns to His great love on high, 
^Vhose arms to clasp us on the cross were spread. 

It is pleasant to know that these last years were also 
the happiest and calmest. Though he had lost his taithfal 
friend and servant Urbtno ; though his father had died, an 
old man, and his brothers had passed away before hirn one 
by one, hia nephew Lionardo had married in Florence, and 

' See Gotti. p. 307. Or ArcKitrio BiionarroU, p. 535. 
> I have reserved m; transUtion of tbe eonnets thai cast most light 
BpoD Michael Ajogelo'i Uiought and leeling for an Appendix, No. JL 
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begotten a boq called Michael Angelo. Thus he had the 
BabBfaction of hoping that his name would endure and 
flooriBh, as indeed it has done almost to this very day in 
Florence. What conaol&tioQ this thought must have brought 
him, is clear to those who have studied his correapondenco 
and ohaerved the tender care and continual anxiety he had 
far his kinsmen.' Wealth now belonged to him : but he hod 
Derer cared for money ; and he continued to live like a poor 
man, dressing aoberlj and eating sparely, odea taking bat 
one meal in the day. and that of bread and wine.* Ho slept 
little, and rose by night to work upon his statues, wearing a 
cap with a candle stuck in front of it, that be might see 
where to drive the chipel home. During his whole lile lie 
bad been solitary, partly by preference, partly by devotion tn 
hia art, and partly because he kept men at a distance by bis 
manner.* Not that Klichaei A.ngelo was sour or haughty ; 

> Th« majorilj of Uiehael Angelo'* leltera are wrilten on domeatio 
iD&IWn— tboui t1i« kOain ot hU brolhere ktiil bii Istber. Wb«ii the; 
vexed hiin. be would biPkk out into ripreuioDi like the folloning : 'to 
mn >to. da dodioi mnni in qua, tapinuido p«r taita luliai Bopportaio 
ogul (orgognia ; patiLo ogni «teQla ; lacerato U oorpo raio in ogoi iMioa ; 
meua la vita propria a mille p«ricoli. »a\o par aiular la caiw mia.' Thi>7 
are ireocrally full of good couniel and aoand lay*. How be laved hli 
fatber ma; br aeen in ths Una rima poem on hii death in 1634. 

■ Notice tbia exprehsion in a letter lo bia taiher, written troni Boma, 
about lliia. ' Butivi atere ilel pane, e vivete ben ooo Cristo • poTen- 
menle; come to lo i|uii, oh* viro meEehiDamente.' It doci not uem 
that be et«r altered tbia poor waj ot Uving. For hia hiring at Bologna, 
in 1607, a aingla room with one bad in it, (or himaelt ami hia three 
wurkmeo, »ee Oolti. p. 68 Hia father in 1600 rebutted him for the 
nieanneaa al hia eatabliahmeat i ibid. p. 33. It appeara that be waa 
aiwaif* lending mone; home. 

' ' lo ato qua in grande alanno. e oon grandiiaima lalica di eorpo, a 
noil 6 antiai di ne«suna aorto, e none voRlio : e non 6 larilo (ampo cba 
io poaaa mangiar« el biaognio mio,' Letter to Oiimondo, pnbliahad bj 
Orintm. See, too, Sebaalian del Piombo'a letter to him of tJotembcr 9, 
1S90: 'Ha fata paara a ogoimo, imino a' papi.' Coaiparc. loo, the 
latter of Sebaatian, Oct. 15, IS13, in whiob Juliaa it reporled lo hara 
fald, ' fe t«rTibile, come ta vedi, nou le pal pratioar eon loL' Again, 
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but he spoke his miDd out very pl^nly, Iiad co tolerance for 
fools, and was &pt to fly int i paesions.' Time beA now 
softened his temper and removed all causes of discoarage- 
ment. He had survived every rival, and the world wms 
convinced of liia supremacy. Princes courted him ; the 
Count of Canossa was proud to claim him fur a IdnsmaD ; 
strangers, when they visited Rome, were sa^er to behold in 
him its greatest living wonder.^ His old age was the serene 
and splendid evening of a toilsome day. Bui better thaji all 
this, he DOW enjoyed both love and friendship. 

If Michael Angelo could ever have been handsome is more 
than doubtful. Early in his youth the quarrelsome and vain 
Torrigiani broke his nose with a blow of the fist, when they 
were drawing from Masaccio'a frescoes in the Carmine 
together.* Thenceforth the artist's soul looked forth from a 
sad face, with small grey eyes, flat nostrils, and rugged weight 
of jutiing brows. Good care was thus taken that light love 
should not trifle with the man who was destined to be the 
prophet of his age in art. Like Beethoven, he united a 
loving nature, sensitive to beauty and desiroua of affection, 
with a rude e&terior. He seemed incajiable of attaching him- 
self to any merely mortal object, and wedded the ideal. In 
that century of intrigue and amour, we hear of notliing to 

Michael Aog^lo wrilcE : ' Sto Ee[iip«>iola, to poco sttomo e doq pailo a 
persona e massino d' Gor^titini.' Gotli, p, 355. 

■ Wben anything went wrosg *ith him. he beeBtne .mood; and 
Vehemetit : ' Non vl manvigliikle che io vi abbi scritlo alle voile eiMi 
■tisoHunente, che io 6 slle *olle di graa pasRiooe. per mo^te cattiuni eha 
•veoBOoo a ehi i fuor di casi.* So he writes to his lather io IIM. A 
letter to Laigi del Riecio of 1545. is si^'ned ' MiabeliiK"o'a Buonarroti 
llDti piUore, at scollore. at architettore, ma quel che voi volete, ma nana 
briMO. come ii dieai, in oosa.' 

■ See the letters ol Cosimo de' Mediei, Oottj, pp. 301-313. the lettet 
ot Coonl Aleflsandro da Cinoisa, ibid. p. 4, and P.er Vellori's letter to 
Borghini. about the visit <il some Oerumn gentlemen, ilrid. p. 3.5. 

* Hee tho sturj as told b; Torrigiaoi Uim»ell ia Cellioi, ed. Lt< Monnier, 
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imply that Miehael ADgelo was a \ovet till he ranched the age 
of silt;. How be ma; b&ve loved in th« earlier periods of 
his life, whereof no record now remains, can only be guessed 
from the tenderness and passion outpoured in the poems uf 
his latter years. That his morality was pure and his con- 
verse without slain, is emphatioully witne-i.ted by both Vasari 
and Condivi.' But that his emotion was intense, and that to 
beauty in all its human forms he was throughout his life a 
alave, we have bis own sonnets to prove. 

In the year 1594 he first became ac(]uaintcd with the 
Qobte lady Vittoria, daughter of Fabrizlo CoUmna, and widow 
of the Marquis of Pescara. Sbe was then aged forty-four, 
and had nine years Biirrivod the loss of a husband she nerer 
(teased to idolise.' Living in retirement in Rome, she em- 
ployed her leisure with philosophy and poetry. Artists and 
men of letters were admitted to her society. Among the 
subjects she had most at heart was the reform of the Church 
and the restoration of relif^'ion to its evangelical purity. 
Between her and Michael Augelo a tender affection sprang 
up based upon the sympathy of ardent and high-seeking 
naturea. If love be the right name for this exalted and yet 
fervid attachment, Michael Angelo may be said to have loved 
ber with all the pent-up forces of hia heart. None of bis 
works display a predilection for girlish beauty, andtl is probable 
that her intellectual distinction and mature womanhood 
touched him even more than if she had been younger. When 
they were together in Rome Ihey met frequently for ooii- 

■ Utn laTing that hs Ulkad ol love lik* Plato, Condivi oonlinUM : 
' Hon Mntl mai uteir di quclia boeaa m noD parol* oawtiasiaMi, • eba 
areraii foraa d' esliaguen oelU giovaalA ogni uwompoilo e strcnalo 
^aiderio che id lei pottua cadcra.' Compare Boipiaa« Ammirakh 
foolad bj Ouuti. ' !■« Rime.' p. >i. 

* Her intaasa aflectioa for the UarqoU ol PMcara. to i>bani «ba hiul 
baan batrolbad bj bar tather at the aga ol flva, i* nutBcientlji provMl by 
Iboaa Quay MPnaU and camoai io wbicb the apaaka of bitn aa bar Son. 
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Teraation on the themes of art and piety they both held ieM. 
Of these thscoaraes a cbarming record has been preserved 
to BH by the p&inter Francis of Holland.' When they were 
separated they exchanged poems and viote letters, some of 
which remain. On the death of Vittoria, in 1547, the light 
of life seemed to be extinguished for onr scolptor. It b said 
that be waited by her bed-side, and kissed her hand when she 
was djing. The sonnets he afterwards composed show that 
his Boal followed her to heaven. 

Another friend whom >Iicha«l Angelo found in this last 
stage of life, and whom he loved with only less warmth than 
Vittoria, was a young Roman of perfect beauty and of winning 
manners. Tommaso Cavalieri must he mentioned next to 
the Marchioness of Pescara as the being who bound thia 
greatest soul a captive.* Both Cavalieri and Vittoria are said 
to have been painted by him, and these are the only two 
portraits he is reported to have executed. It may here be 
remarked that ntithing is more characteristic of his geniui 
than the determination to see throngh nature, to pass beyond 
the actual to the abstract, and to use reality ooly as a stepping- 
stone to the ideal. This artistic Flatouism was the source 
both of his greatness and his mannerism. As men choose to 
follow Blake or Ruskin, they may praise or blame him : yet 
blame and praise prononnced on snch a matter with regard to 
such a man are equally impertinent and insignificant. It is 
enough for the critic to not« with reverence that ibiu inA 
thus the spirit that was in him worked and moved. 

' Bee GnmiD, toI. il 

' See tbe Soanels trmnglat«d in my Appendix and io in; Sanitelt of 
Uichnrl Anotlo and Campaiulla, London, Smith * Elder, 1878, See 
also the letters to Cavalieri, quoted by Ootti, pp. 231, 'iHi. 334. It it 
■□rely itnuned criticiGm to conjecture, aa Gotll hu done, that these 
epistles vcre meant for Vittoria. thongh vritten to Cavalieri. Talea 
together with the sonnets and the letter of Bartolommeo Angiolini 
(Outti. p. £t!ll. they f^m to me to prove only llicbael Angbto'a warm 
love tor Ibia y^ang man. 
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When we read the sonneta addressed to Vittoria Colonna 
and Cavalieri, we find something ineipreasibly pathetic in 
this pure and fervent worship of beauty, when the artist with 
a soul still young had reached the limit of the years of m&n. 
Here and there we trace in them an echo of bis youth. The 
Platonic dialogues he heard while yet a youog man at the 
suppers of LoreoKo, reappear coiiverted to the very substance 
of his thought and style. At the same time Savonarola 
resumes ascendency over bis mind ; and when he tarns to 
Florence, it is of Dante that he speaks. 

At last the moment came when this strong soUtary spirit, 
mnoh aulTering and much loving, bad to render its account. 
It appears from a letter written to Lionardo Buonarroti on 
February 15, 15(>4. tbat bis old servant Antonio del Fr&nceec, 
the successor of Urbino in his household, together with 
Tommaso Ca\-alieri and Daniello Iticciarelli of Volterrn, 
attended him in his last illness. On the IHth of that month, 
having bequeathed his soul to God. his body to the earth, 
and his worldly goods to his kinsfolk, praying them on their 
deathbed to think upon Christ's passion, he breathed his 
last. His corpse was transported to Florence, and buried in 
the chnrcb of S. Croce, with great pomp and honoui, by the 
Dnlte, the city, and the Florentine Academy. 




UFB of BBNVENUTO CELLim 

Bis Fame— His AutobioRrKph;— lU Value (or the Sludeitt of Hisloiy, 
M&nners. aad CbBrocter. in the fien&iBsance— Birth. ParcntAgp. and 
Boyhood— Flnte-plajing— Apprenticeship to Marcone - Wanderikfar 
— The Ooldsmith'E Trade at Florence— Torngioni and England-^ 
Cellini leaves Florence for RoQj e— Quarrel with the Guaaconli — 
Homicidal Fur;— Cellini a Law to Him self— Three Periods in hia 
Manhood — Life in Borne- Diego at the Banquet -It«DiiiaeaDCp 
Feeling for Physical Beauty — Sack of Rome — Utraclcs in Cellini's 
Life — His Affections — Jforder of his Brother's ABsassin - Sancluar; 
— Pardon and Abaotutioo— Incantation in the ColoBBeum— First 
Tiait to Prance- Ad veuta res on the Way — Accused of Stealing 
Crown Jewels in Borne — Iraprisonment in the Castle of S. Angelo-- 
Tbe Governor- Cellini's Escape— Hia Visions- The Nature o( bis 
Religion — Second Visit to France— The Wandering Conrt- Le Petit 
Nesle— Cellini in the French Law Courts - Scene at Fontaineblean — 
Bi^tnm to Florence— Cosimo de' Medid aa a Patron — Intrigues ol m 
pelly Court —Bandinelli-The Duchess— SlMue of Peraens— End ot 
Cel Jui'a Lite — Cellini and MacbiavelU. 

Few nanies in the history of Italian art are more renowned 
than thatof Benvenato Ctllini. This can hardly be attributed 
to the value of hia extaul works ; for though, while he lived, 
he was the greatest g"l<lEmitb of hia time, a skilled medatlist 
and an ailmirable statuary, few of his many masterpieces now 
snn-ive. The plate and armour that bear his name, are only 
in some rare instances genuine ; and the bronze ' Pcreeus ' in 
the Loggia de' Lan^i at Florence remains almost alone to 
show how high be ranked among the later Tuscan sculptors. 
If, therefore, Cellini had been judged merely by the authenlio 
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proiluctiona of )iis art, lie would not have acquired a cdolirity 
unique among hia follow-workers of ihe eiicte<?nth century. 
That fame ho owes to the oircumfilance that he left behind 
him at his death a (uU and graphic narrative of his stonny 
life. The v-ivid stylo of this autobiography dictated by Cellini 
while still engaged In the labour of his craft, its animated pic- 
ture of a powerful character, the variety of its incidents, and the 
unount of information it coutaitiB, place it high both u a 
life- romance and also as a record of contemporary histor}'. 
After studying the laboored periods of Varchi, we turn to 
these memoirs, and view the same events from the st&ndpoint 
of an artisan conveying his impressions with plebeian racincs'; 
of plirase. The each of Bome, the plague and siege of Florence, 
tlie humiliation of Clement VII., the pomp of Charles V. at 
Bome, the behaviour of the Florentine exiles at Ferr&ra, 
tlie intimacy between Alessandro de' Medici and his mnrderer, 
Lorenzioo, die policy of Paul III., and the method pursued 
by Cosimo at Florence, are briefly but significantly touched 
upon — no longer by the historian seeking causes and settinK 
forth the sequence of events, but by a shrewd observer in- 
terested in dejiicting his own part In the great game of life. 
Cellini haunted the private rooms of popes and princes ; he 
knew the chief actors of his day. Just as the valet knows the 
hero : and the picturesque glimpses into their life we gain 
from him, add tho charm of colour and reality to history. 

At the same time ihia book presents an admirable picture 
of an artist's life at Bome, Paris, and Florence. Cellini waa 
essentially an Italian of the Cini]ue -cento. Hia passions were 
the passions of his countrymen ; hia vices were the vices of 
bis time; bis eccentricity and energy and vital fonie were 
what the age idealised as itVftl. Combining rare artistic gifts 
with a most violent temper and a most obstiualo will, he 
paints himself at one time as a conscientious craftsman, at 
another as a desperate bravo. He obeys his instincts and 
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indulges bis appetites witb the irreflective simplicity of an 
animal. In the pursuit of vengeaace and the commission of 
murder he is self-reliaiit, cooUj calculating, fierce and fatal 
a tiger. Yet his religious fervour is sincere ; liis impulses are 
generous ; and hia heart on the whole is good. Hia vanity 
is inordinate ; and his unmistakable courage is impaired, to 
Northern apprehension, by swaggering bravado. 

The mixture of these qualities in a peraonalitir bo Datnral 
and so clearly limned renders Cellini a moat precioos subject 
for the student of Renaissance life and character. Even 
supposing him to have been exceptionally passionate, he vaa 
made of the same stuff as bis contemporaries. We are justi- 
fied in concluding this not only from collateral evidence &nd 
from what be tells us, but also from the meed of honooc hs 
received. In Europe of the present day he could hardly fail 
to be regarded as a ruffian, a dangerous disturber of morality 
and order. In his own age be was held in high esteem and 
buried by bis fellow-citizens with public ceremonies. 
funeral oration was pronounced over his grave ' in praise both 
of his life and works, and also of bis excellent disposition of 
mind and body.' ' He dictated the memoirs that paint him 
as bloodthirsty, sensual, and revengeful, in the leisure of hia 
old age, and left them with complacency to serve as witnees 
of hia manly virtues to posterity. Even Vasari, whom he 
hated, and who reciprocated his ill-will, records that 'he 
nlways showed himself a man of great spirit and veracity, 
bold, active, enterprising, and formidable to bis enemies; a 
man. In short, who knew as well how to speak to princes as 
to exert himself in his art.' 

Enough has been said to prove that Cellini was not inferior 
to the average moraUty of the Henaissauce, and that we are 

' 'Id lode e onor dells viU 3u& e opere d' esso. e boons dupouiit 
della Baims e del corpo.' La Vita di Bciaenuto Cellini, Fuenss 
jje UouoiaT, iB52 ; DscvToetOi, p. 61A. 
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justified in accepting bis lifo aa a valuable historical dooament.' 
To give a detailed account of a book pronounced by Horace 
Walpole ' more amusing than any novel," received by Parioi 
and Tirabosohi aa the most delightful maaterpiece of Italian 
prose, translated into German by Qoethe, and placed upon 
bis index of select works by Augriste Comte, may seem snper- 
ilaoiifl. Yet I cannot afford to omit from my plan the most 
singular and characteristic episode in tbe private history of 
the Italian Renaissance. I need it for tbe concrete illustration 
of much that has been said in tliis and tbe preceding volumes 
of niy work, 

Cellini was bora of respectable parents at Florence on tbe 
night of All Saints' Day in 1500, and was called Benvcnnto 
to record his father's joy at having a son.' It was the wish 
nf Qiovanni Cellini's heart that his son should be a musician. 
Itenvenuto in consequence practised the flute for many years 
attentively, though much against bis will. At tbe age of 
fi^een so great was his desire to learn the arts of design 
that his father placed him under the care of tbe goldsmith 
Marcone. At tbe same time be tells us in his memoirs: 
' I continued to play sometimes through complaisance to my 
btther either upon tbe (lute or the horn; and I constantly 
drew tears and deep sighs from him every time he heard luc' 
While engaged in the workshop of ^larcone, Itenvenuto oame 
to blows with some young men who had attacked bis brother, 
and was obliged to leave Florence for a time. At this period 

■ 1 do not b; this meiui lo commit mjte\t to the opinion lh>l Cellini 
Is iMUtftM in dotaili or tnitbtul. Oo the ooDtnij. it is impoxibU to 
rMd hii lifa without (eellng thkt hia vuiilj uid fel(-MU«m led him lo 
eIagK«r*tion »nd iaii->Ul«<n«nt. The *»lue of tli* blogrkpb; eoiuiMa 
ill iu piotarccqueDDM, iu brilliftot uid taithful oolonriiig, mod its un- 
oonwiooB •elt-rovelation ot *n energetic oh«nwier. 

* With regard lo hia prdigrea Cellini tells > rfdieolotii slory about 
a Mrtatn Fiorino d* Cellino. one of Julica C»*ni'i uptiuas. who )»•■ 
hi* DKne to Florence. For the umi ol the CeUiiii family, m* lib. ■• 
mtf.ta. 

■ s 
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he visited Siena, Bologna, Euid Pisa, gaining hia livelihood 
by working in the ahops of goldsmiths, and steadilv advancing 
m his art. 

It must not be thought that this education was a mean 
one for so great an artist. Painting and scnlpture in Italy 
were regarded as trades, and the artist had his botUga just 
as much as the cobbler or the blacksmith.' I have already 
had occasion to point out that an apprenticeship to goldsmith's 
work was considered at Florence an almost indispensable 
commencement of advanced art-study.* BruneUeschi, Botti- 
celli, Orcagna, Verocchio, Gbiberti. Pollajuolo, Ghirlandajo, 
Luca della Bobbia, all underwent this training before they 
applied themselves to architecture, painting, and sculpture. 
As the goldsmith's craft was understood in Florence, it exacted 
the most exquisite nicety in performance as well as design. 
It forced the student to bmiliarise himself with the materials, 
instruments, and technical processes of art ; so that, later on 
in life, he was not tempted to leave the execution of his work 
to journeymen and hirelings,* No labour seemed too raiuut«. 
no metal was too mean, for the exercise of the master-work- 



> To enl&ige upon thJB point is hardly necessary ; or it would ba 
easy to prove baia documeDtary eiidence that artists to eminent m 
Simane Martini, Gentile da Fabriano. Perugino. and Uhiilandajo kepi 
opeD shops, where cuxtomers could bo; the prodacts of their vnix 
from a highly-finished altar>piece down to a painted buckler or a aign 
to hang above the atreet-dpor. The comtnecciol stains ol fine art in 
Italy was highly beoeGoial to its advaDcement, inasmuch as it implied 
a thorough technical apprenticeship Cor learners. The defective side of 
the system was apparent in great workshops like that of Raphael, who 
undertook painting-comnusaions ^nite beyond his powers of conscientioos 



= See above, p. 9L 

■ See lib. ii. cap. S, for the description of Francis I. visiting Cetliid 
Id his work-room, fie finds him hammering away at the metal, and 
Bnggests that he might leave that labour to his prentices. Cellini 
replies that the eicellenco o( his work would suOei il he did not do U 
himsalT, 
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man's Bliill ; nor did he run the risk of beeomiog one of lliose 
half- tkot ate urs in whom accompli §hmeDt falls short of tirst 
conception. Art ennobled for bim all that be was called to 
do. Whether cardinals required him to (ashiou silver vases 
for their banquet -tables ; or ladies wished the setting of their 
jewels altered ; or a pope wanted ihe enamelled binding of a 
book of pmyers; or mon-at-araiB sent ewordblades to be 
damascened with acanthus foliage ; or kings desired (bun- 
lains and statues for their palace conrts ; or poets begged to 
have their portraits cast in bronze ; or generals needed medals 
to commemoralv their victories, or dukes new coins for their 
mint ; or bishops ordered reliquaries for the altars of their 
patron saints ; or merchants sought for seals and signet rings 
engraved with their device ; or men of fashion asked for 
medallions of Leda and Adonis to fasten io their caps—all 
these commissions could be undertaken by a workman like 
Cellini. He was prupared for all alike by his apprenticeship 
to orfevria ; and to all he gave the same amount of conscien* 
tious toil. The consequence was that, at the time of the 
Renaissance, furniture, plate, jewels, and articles of personal 
ftdomment were objects of true art. The mind of the crafts- 
man was exercised afresh in every piece of work. Pretty 
Ihinga were not bought, machine-made, by the gross in k 
warehouse ; nor was it customary, u now it is, to see tba 
same design repeated with mechanical regularity in every 
house. 

In 1518 Benvennto retnmed to Florence and began to 
study the cartoons of Michael Angelo. He must have already 
aciinired considerable reputation as a workman, for about this 
time Torrigiani invited hira to go to England in his company 
and enter the service of Henry VIII. The Renaissance waa 
now beginning to penetrate the nations of the North, and 
Henry and Francis vied with each other in trying to attract 
foreign artists to their capitals. It does not, however, appear 
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that the English king secured the scrvicea of men so distin- 
guished as Lionardo da Vind, H Etosso, Priiuaticcio, Del 
Sarto, and Cellini, who shed an artificial lustre on the Court 
of France. Going to London then was worse than going to 
Bussia now, and to take up a lengthy residence among qvesti 
diavoU . . . qii-elle beitie di qtiegli IngUsi, as Cellini politely 
calls the English, did not suit & Southern taste. He had, 
moreover, priTate reasons for disliking Torrigiani, who boasi«il 
of having broken Michael Angelo's nose in a quarrel. * His 
words,' sajs Cellini, 'raised in me such a hatred of the fellow 
that, far from wishing to accompany him to England, I coald 
not bear to look at him.' It may be mentioned that one of 
Cellini's best points was hero-worship for Michael Angdo. 
He never speaks of him except as qusl divino Michel Agnolo, 
il mio mae-siro, and extols la bella maniera of the mighty 
Bonlptor to the skies. Torrigiani, as far as we can gather 
from Cellini's description of him, must have been a man of 
his own kidney and completion : ' he was handsome, of con- 
Bummate assurance, having rather the airs of a bravo than a 
sculptor 1 above all, his fierce gestures and his sonorous voice, 
with a peculiar manner of knitting his brows, were enough 
to frighten everyone that saw him ; and he was continually 
talking of his valiant feats among those bears of Englishmen., 
The story of Torrigiani's death in Spain is worth repeating. 
A grandee employed him to model a Madonna, which he did 
with more than usual care, expecting a great reward. His 
pay, however, faUing short of his expectation, in a fit of fniy 
be knocked his statue to pieces. For this act of sacrilege, as 
it was deemed, to the work of his own brain and hand, Torri- 
giani was thrown into the dungeons of the Inquisition, There 
he starved himself to death in 152*2 in order to escape the 
fate of being burned. This story helps to explain why the 
fine arts were never well developed in Spain, and why they 
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HOMICIDAL TEMPER 



UnfTuiahed after the iotrodactiou of the Hoi; OfGce into 
Italy.' 

Instead of emigrating to Engliind, Benvenuto, after ft 
quarrel with hia fatlTer about the obnoxious flute- playing, 
BauDtered out one morning toward the gate of S. Fiero Oatto- 
lini. There he met a friend called Tanso, who bad also 
quarrelled with hie parents ; and the two youths agreed, upon 
the moment, to set off for Rome. Both were nineteen years 
of age. Singing and laughing, carrying their bundle by 
turns, and wondering ' what the old folks would say,' they 
trudged on foot to Siena, there hired a return horse between 
thom, and so came to Rome. This residence in Rome only 
lasted two years, which were spent by Cellini in the employ- 
ment of various masters. At the expiration of that time be 
relumed to Florence, and distinguished himself by the making 
of a marriage girdle for a certain RafToello Lapaccini.* The 
fame of this and other pieces of jewellery roused against him 
the envy and malice of the elder goldsmiths, and led to a 
serious fray, in tlie course of which he assaulted a young man 
of the Guasconti family, and was obliged to fly disguised like 
a monk to Rome. 

As this ia the first of Cellini's homicidal quarrels, it is 
worth while to transcribe what he says about it. ' One day 
as I was leaning against the shop of these Guasoonti. and 
talking with them, they contrived that a load of bricks should 
pMS by at the moment, and Gherardo Guasconti pushed it 
■gainst me in such wise that it hurt me. Turning suddenly 
and seeing that he was laughing, I struck him so harl upon 

I Sm Triartv, Fu <rwi OenlUhomm* d» Vtnii*. p. 139. lor a pnweu 
ioiUlnMd b7 tha laqiiiBitioD agolnil Puilo TsronNe. 

' Hb e*lli it ' un chiavftquara di orgenlo, il qiula era in qua! tempi 
chiunalo coal. Qunto iX era on* ciotura di tre diu largo, ebo alia ipow 
novall* ■' outk di Ur*.' 
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the temple that he fell down stanned. Then turning to his 
cousins, I a&id, That is how I treat cowardly thieves like 
jon ; and when they began to show fight, being many 
together, I, finding myaelt on fianie, set hand to a hlUe knife 
I had, and cried. If one of you leaves the Ehop. let another 
ran for the confessor, for a eurgeon won't find anything to do 
here.' Nor was he contented with this truculent behavioar ; 
for when Gherardo recovered from his blow, and the matter 
bad come before the magistrates, Cellini went to seek htm in 
his onu house. There he stabbed him in the midst of all 
bis family, rc^ng meanwhile, to use his own phrase, ' like an 
infuriated bulL" It appears that on this occasion no one 
was seriously hurt ; but ihe affair proved perilous to C^Uioi. 
since it was a mere accident that be had not killed more than 
one of the Guasconti. These affrays recur continually among 
the adventures recorded by Cellini in his Life. He says with 
comical reservation of phrase that he was ' naturally some- 
what cjioleric ; ' and then describes the access of his fiiiy u 
a sort of fever, lastmg for days, preventing him from taking 
food or sleep, making his blood boil in his veins, inflaming 
his eyes, and never suffering him to rest till he revenged 
himself by murder or at least by blows. To enumerate all 
the people be killed or wounded, or pounded to a jelly in 
public brawls or private quarrels, in the pursuit of deliberate 
vendetta or under a sudden impulse of ungovernable r^e, 
would take too long. We are forced by an effort to recall to 
mind the state of society at that time in Italy, in order to 
understand bow it is tliat he can talk ivith unconcern and 
even self-complacency about bis homicides. He makes him- 
self accuser, judge, and executioner, and is qnit« satisfied 
with the goodness of bis cause, the justice of his sentence, 
and the equity of bis administration. In a sjnnet written to 

I • Bi come an toro invelenito.' 
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Bandinelli, lie comparea his own victima witli the maogled 
Ktalaea of that eoulptor, much to his own eatisraction.' 

There is the Bame callousness of conscience in his record 
of spittiful acts that we should bluali to think of— stabs in the 
dark, and such a piece of revenge as cutting the beds to bits 
in the house of an innkeeper who had offended him.* Nor 
does he speak with any ehame of the savage cruelty with 
which bo punished a woman who was sitting to him as a 
model, and whom he hauled up and down his room by the 
hair of her bead, kicking and beating her till he was tired.' 
Il is true that on this occasion he regrets having spoiled, in ft 
moment of blind paaaion,\he best amis and legs that he 
coidd find to draw from. Such episodes, to which it is 
impossible to allude otherwise than very briefly, illustrate 
with extraordinary vividness what I have already had oc- 
casion to say about the Italian sense of honour at thia 
period.* 

The consciousness of physical courage and the belief in 
his own moral superiority sustained Cellini in all his dangers 
Uid in all his crimes. Armed with his sword and dagger, 
and protected by his coat of mail, be was ready to stand 
against the world and light his way towards any object be 
desired. When a man opjxised his schemes or entered into 
competition with him as an artist, he swaggered up with 
hand on hilt and threatened to run him through the body 
if he did not mind his buiiuees. At the same time he attrt- 

' ' Idviag men lure (pit mj blowi : thota bimbj nudmed and nratl- 
bwd itonca one mws. Uu-iX to jour ili)i||rkc« : the Mrlh hidnm; bad 
work.' See th« lioeB quoleJ bj I'erkiiia. Tutoan Sculplort, *ol. ii. 
11.140. 

' Lib. i. rap. 79. 

* Lib. ii. cap. S4. Tha whole biiior; of ihi* woman Calerina, and (d 
the rarmge be look Dpon her uid bii pieolico I'aola, in one o( the nut) 
(itrftordinKt; ptuugci in the li(*. 

• See VoL L, dg« of th> Dctpait, pp. 377-3aa 
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butes the euccesB of his otto violence in quelling and rotl- 
treating hia opponents to the providence of God. ' I do not 
write this narrative,' he says, ' from a motive of vanity, hnt 
merely to return thanks to God, who hss extricated me out 
of so many trials and difficulties ; who likewise delii^ers me 
from those that daily impend over me. Upon all occ&sions I 
pay my devotions to Him, call upon Him as my defender, 
and recommend mvself to His care. I always exert my 
utmost efforts to extricate myself, but when I am quite at a 
loss, and all my powers fail me, then the force of the Deity 
displays itself — that formidable force which, unexpectedly, 
strikes those who wrong and oppress others, and neglect the 
great and honourable duty which God has enjoined on them.' 
I shall have occasion later on to discuss CeUini'a rehgioua 
opinions ; but here it may be remarked that the feeling of 
this passage is thoroughly sincere and consistent with the 
spirit of the times. The separation between religion and 
morality was complete in Italy.' Men made their own God 
and worshipped him; and the God of Cellini was one who 
oJways helped those who began to help themselves by taking 
justice into their own hands. 

From the date of his second visit to Home in 1523, 
Cellini's life divides itself into three periods, the first spent ia 
the service of Popes Clement VII. and Paul III., the second 
in Paris at the Court of Francis, and the third at Florence 
under Coaimo de' Medici. 

On arridng in Borne, his extraordinary abilities soon 
bronght him into notice at the Court. The Chigi family, the 
Bishop of Salamanca, and the Pope himself employed him to 
make various jewels, ornaments, and services of plate. In 
consequence of a dream in which his &ther appeared and 
warned him not to neglect music, under pain of the paternal 
malediction, he accepted a post in the Papal band. The 
■ Sea ToL L, Age of tht Deipoli, pp. 363-3GS. 
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old bugbear of flute-playing followed liim until liis father's 
death, and then we hear no more of it. The hietory of thia 
portion of hia life ia amonf^ the most entertaining passages of 
his biography. Drawing the Roman ruins, shooting pigeons, 
Bcoaring the Campagna on a pony like a shaggy bear, fighting 
duels, prosecuting loye-afTairs, defending hia shop against 
robbers, skirmishing with Moorish pirates on the shore by 
Cerreterra, stabbing, foiling ill of the plague and the French 
sickness^ these adventures diversify the account he gives 
of masterpiecea in gold and silver ware. The literary and 
artistic eocifty of Rome at thia period was very brilliant. 
Ptiintera, aculptors, and goldsmiths mixed with scholars and 
poets, passing their time alternately in the palaces of dukes 
and cardinals and in the lodgings of gay women. BuheniiiuiiBni 
of the wildest type was combined with the maunera of the 
great world. A httle incident deecribed at some length by 
Cellini brings this varied life before ue. There was a club of 
artists, including Giulio Romano and other pupils of Raphael, 
who met twice a week to sup together and to spend the 
evening in conversation, with music and the recitation of 
Bonnets. Each member of this company brought with him 
a lady. Cellini, on one occasion, not being provided for the 
moment with an inyuxniorata, dressed up a beautiful Spanish 
youth called Diego as a woman, and took him to the supper. 
The ensuing scene is described in Uie most vivid manner. 
We see before us the band of painters and poets, the women 
in their bright costumes, the table adorned with tlowere and 
fmit, and, -a a background to the whole picture, a trellis 
of jasmineb with dark foliage and starry blossoms. Diego, 
called Pomoba, with regard doubtless to his dark and ruddy 
beauty, ia unanimously proclaimed tlie fairest of the fair. 
Then a discovery of bis sex is made ; and the adventure 
Jeada, as usual in the doings of Cellini, to daggers, midnight 
ambuabes, and vendettas ib^t only end with bloodshed. 
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An episode of tbi'a eort may serve as tie occasion /or 
observing that the artists of the late Renaiasauce had become 
absorbed in the admiration of merely canial beauty. With 
the exception of Michael Angelo and Tintoretto, there was no 
great master left who still pursued an intellectnal ideaL 
Tbe Romans and the Venetians simply sought and painted 
'n'bat was splendid aud liixnrions in tbe world around them. 
Their taste was contented with well-developed muscles, gor- 
geous colour, yoDtbful bloom, activity of limb, and gnca 
uf outline. The habits of tbe day, voluptuous yet hardy, 
fostered this one-sided development of the arts ; while tfa« 
asceticism of tbe Middle Ages had yielded to a pagan eolt of 
ECDSUtthty. To draw tin bel corpo ignudo with freedom was 
now the fie plus ultra of achievement. How to express 
thought or to indicate tbe subtleties of emotion, had ceased 
to be the artist's aim. We have already noticed the passionate 
love of beauty which animated tbe great masters of the golden 
age. This, in the less elevated natures of the craftsmen 
who succeeded them, and under the conditions of advancing 
national corruption, was no longer re&ned or restrained by 
delicacy of feeling or by loftiness of aim. It degenerated into 
Eoulless animalism. The capacity for perceiving and for 
reproducing what is nobly beautiful was lost. Vulgarity and 
coarseness stamped themselves upon tbe finest work of men 
like Giulio Romano. At this crisis It was proved how inferior 
was tbe neo-pagauism of the si^iteenth century to tbe paganism 
of anticinity it aped. Mythology preserved Greek art from 
degradation, and connected a similar enthusiasm for corporeal 
beauty with the thoughts and aspirations of the Hellenio 
race. Tbe Italians lacked this safeguard of a natural re* 
ligion. To throw the Christian ideal aside, and to strive to 
grasp tbe classical ideal in exchange, was easy. But paganism 
alone could give them nothing but its vices : it was incapable 
of commtinicating its real source of life— its poetry, its taitii, 
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Its onlt of nature. Art, tlierefore, aa floon aa the artists 
pronounced themselves for sensuality, merged in a skilful 
selection and reproduction of elegant forme, and nothing 
inure. A handsome youth npon a pedestal was called a god. 
A duke's mistress on Titian's c.^nvaa passed for Aphrodite. 
Andrea del Sarto's faithless wife figured as Madonna. Cellini 
himself, tliougb sensitive to every kind of physical beauty — 
as we gather from what he tells us of Cencio, Diego, FanstiiiB, 
raotiiio, Angelica, Ascanio—has not attempted to animate 
bis ' Perseus,' or his ' Ganymed«,' or his ' Diana of Fontaine- 
blean,* with a vestige of intellectual or moral loveliness. 
The vacancy of their expression proves the degradaiioD of an 
art that bad cea°ed to idealise anything beyond a faultless 
body. Not thus did the Greeks Imagine even their most 
Benawil divinities. There is at least a thought in Faun 
and Satyr. Cellini's statues have no thought ; their blank 
animalism corresponds to the condition of their maker's 
Kiul.' 

When Bome was carried by assault in 1627, and the 
Papal Court was besieged in the castle of S. Angelo, Cellini 
played the part of bombardier. It is well known that he 
claims to have shot the Constable of Bourbon dead with bis 
own hand, and to have wounded the Prince of Orange ; nor 
does there seem to be any adequate reason for discrediting 
his narrative. It is certain that be was an expert marksman, 
and that be did Clement good service by directing the artillery 
of 8. Angelo. If we believed all bis assertions, however, we 
ahould have to suppose that nothing memorable happened 
without his intervention. In bii own eyes bis whole life waa 
a miracle. The vi^ry hailstones that fell upon bis head could 
not be grasped in both hands. His guns and powder brougbi 
down birds no other marksman bod a chance of hitting. 

' Tbi* miitbt be hirlher iIln«trKtpd b; •riKljwig C«Uiiil'a mode ot 
kn'lntt. He naTct riao atiovc mimal >ppetit«. 
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When be was n child, he grasped a scorpion withont iiyaiyV 
and saw a salamander ' living and enjoying himself in tlis 
hottest flames.' After his fever at Rome in 1535, he threw 
oS from his Gtomach a hideous worm — hair;, speckled with 
green, black, and red — the like whereof the doctors never 
saw.' When he finally escaped from the dungeona of S. 
Angelo in 1539, a luminous appearance like an aureole settled 
on bis bead, and stayed there for the rest of his life.* These 
facts are related in the true spirit of Jerome Cardan, Pars- 
oelsus, Lord Herbert of Cberbury. and Sir Thomas Browne. 
Cellini doubtless believed in them ; but they warn as to be 
cautions in accepting what he says about bis exploits, since 
imagination and self-conceit could so far distort bis judgment. 
It may be regretted that CelUni has not given a fuller 
arcount of the memorable sack of Rome. Yet, confining 
himself almost wholly to bis own adventures, be presents a 
very vivid picture of the sad life led by the Pope and car- 
dinals, vainly hoping for succour from Urbino, wrangling 
tt^ether about the causes of the tragedy, sewing the crown 
jewels into their doublets, and rniuiing the perils of the siege 
with common soldiers on the ramparts. When peace at last 
was signed, Cellini paid a visit to Florence, and found that 
his father and some other relatives had died of plagae.* His 
brother Ceccbino, however, who was a soldier in the Bande 
Nere of Giovanni de' Medici, and his sister Liperata survived. 
With them be spent a pleasant evening ; for Liperata having 
< for a while lamented her fether, her sister, ber husband, 
and a little son that she bad been deprived of, went to 

' Lib. i. cap. 85. > Xel qual vomito mi osel dello itomuo au verme 
piloso, grands an quarto di br&ccio : e' peli enno gnuidi ed il Tsime era 
bnjltiBsimD, macQhi&ta di dii«iai colon, lerdi, neri e cossi.' 

' Lib. i. oap. 1S8. 

■ Notice lib. i. cap. 40, p. 90, the dialogue betveen Cellini and lh« 
old woman, on hia letnm to tbe paUimal hODK : ' Oh dinuD). gobba 
pctveru,' itc 
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prepare supper, aiid during the real of the evening there 
was not a word more spoken of the dead, but much about 
weddings. Thus we supped together with the greatest 
cheerfulnesB and satis^tion imaginable.' In these sentences 
there is no avowal of hard- hearted n ess ; only the careleaa 
familiarity with loss and danger, engendered by war, famine, 
pttt^e, and personal adventures in those riotous times.' 
Cellini gladly risked hia life in a quarrel for his friends ; 
but he would not aadden the present by reflecting on inevitable 
aocidenta. This elastic temper permeates his character. His 
affections were atrong, but transient. The one serious love- 
affair he describes, among a multitude of mere clebaueheries, 
made him miserable for a few days. His mistress, Angehca, 
ran away, and left him ' on the point of losing his senses or 
dying of grief.' Yet, when be found her again, a short time 
sufficed to satitfy his longing, and he turned his back with 
jibes upon her when she bargained about moooy. 

It is worthy of notice that, at the same time, he was an 
eicellent son and brother. His sister was left a widow with 
two children ; whereupon ho took them all into hia houae, 
without brsf^ng about what appears to have been the best 
action of bis life. In tbe same spirit he conscientiously 
performed what he conceived to be his duty to Ceocbino, 
murdered by a musketeer in Rome. After nursing bis 
revenge till be was nearly mad, he stole out one evening and 
stabbed the murderer in the back.* Bu violent was the blow 
thftt he could not extricate his dagger from tlie man's spine, 
but had to leave it sticking in his nape. Next to his own 
egotism the strongest feclinga in Cellini were domestic : and 
he showed them at one moment by charity to his sistfir'a 
family, at another by a savage assassination. 

■ * Par eas«rs il mooilo InUtncbralo di peste • di guem.' it a phrms* 
ot C«1tiiii-i. i. 40. 

■ Lib. L cap. 61. 



After tdUing the musketeer, Cellini retired for refnge to 
Uie bonae of Alessandro de' Iifedici, Duke of CivitA di Penna, 
who had been bia brother's patron. The matter reached the 
Pope's ears, for whom Denvenuto ^ras at work upon crown 
jewels. Clement sent for him, and simply said: 'Nowjoa 
have recovered your health, Benvenuto. take care of yourself.' 
This shows bow bttle they thought of homicide in Rome. 
After killing a man, some powerful protector hod to be sought, 
who was usually a cardinal, since the cardinals bad right of 
sauctuary in their palaces. There the assassin lay in hiduig, 
in order to avoid bis victim's friends and relatives, until such 
time as a pardon and safe-Fonduct and absolution bad been 
obtained from bia Uolinesa, When Cellini, soon after this 
occurrence, stabbed a private enemy, by name Fompeo, two 
cardinals were anxious to screen bim from pursuit, and 
disputed the privilege of harbouring so talented a criminaL' 
The Pope, with marvellous good-humour, observed : ' I have 
never beard of the death of Pompeo, but often of Benvenuto's 
provocation ; so let a safe-conduct be inetautly made gut, and 
that will secure him from all manner of danger.' A friend of 
Pompeo's who was present, ventured to insinuate that thia 
was dangerous policy. The Pope put bim down at once by 
saying, ' You do not understand these matters ; I would have 
you know that men who are unique in their profession, Uke 
Benvenuto, are not subject to the laws.' Whether Paul 
really said these words, may be doubted ; but it is clear that 
much was conceded to a clever workman, and that the laws 
were a mere brutum fubneii. No man of spirit appealed to 
them. Celiini, for example, was poisoned by a parish priest 
near Florence : * yet he never brought the man to justice ; 

' Lib. i. cap. 74. Clement was dead, sod Paul III. had jnst be«n 
alscled, 1S34. Fsolsent Cellini a uJc-eondaet and pardon for Pompeo'i 
ninrder to Florence in 1535. Lib. i. oap. SI. 
' Lib. ii. oap. 104. 
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and in the case of his own inunlers, be only dreaded th« 
retahuLion of his victime' kinsmen. On one occasion, indeed, 
tlie civil arm came down upon him ; when the cilj gnanl 
attempted to arrest him (or Fompeo'a assassination. Uu 
b«at them off with swords and sticks ; and, after aU, it 
appeared that they were only acting at tlie instigation of Pier 
Luigi Farnese, whom Benvi-uuto had offended. 

Daring his residence at Rome, Cellini witnessed an in- 
cantation oouducled in the Colosseum by a Sicilian priest 
and necromancer. The conjurer and the artist, accompanied by 
two friends, and by a boy, who waa to act as mediuiu, went 
by night to the amphitheatre. The magic circlu was drawn ; 
fires were lighted, and perfumes scattered on the flames. 
Then the epirit-st^r began his cbarras, calling in Hebrew, 
Ureek, and Latin, or what pftsaed for such, npon the leaders 
of the hosts of hell. The whole hollow space now filled 
with phantoms, surging up by legions, rushing dayrn from 
the galleries, issuing from subterranean caverns, and wheeling 
to and fro with signs of fury. All the party, says Cellini, 
were thrown into consternation, except himself, who, though 
terribly afraid, kept np the fainting spirits of the rest. Al 
last the conjurer summoned couruge to inquire when Cellini 
might hope to he restored to his lost love, .Angelica ; — for 
this was the trivial object of the incantation. Tbe demons 
answered (how we are not told) that he would meet her ere 
a month had passed away. This prophecy, as it happened, 
was fulfilled. Then they redoubled their attacks ; the necro- 
mancer kept or)'ing out that the peril was most imminent, 
until the matin bells of Borne swung thraugli tlie darkness, 
freeing them at last from fear. As they walked home, tha 
boy, holding tbe Sicilian by lii^ robe and Benvenuto by his 
mantle, told them that he still saw giants leaping with fan- 
tastic gestures on their path, now running along the housa 
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Toofa, and now dancing on the earth. Each one ot them 
that night dreamed in his bed of de\-il9.' 

The interest of this incident is almost wholly pictarasqne. 
It throws but little light upon the superstitions of the age,* 
The magnitude of the Colosseum, the popular legends con- 
cerning its magical origin, and the terrible uses of hlood to 
which it had been put, invested this building with peculiar 
mystery. Robbers haunted the huge caves. Rubbish and 
weeds chohed the pa^^ages. Sickly trees soared up from 
darkness into light among the porches, a.nd the moon peered 
through the empty vomitories. If we call imnginatiOD to 
our aid. and place the necromancers and their brazier in 
the centre of this space ; — if we fancy the priest's chaonted 
spelts, the sacred names invoked in his unholy rites, the 
shuddering terror of the con science -stricken accomplices, 
and Cellini with defiant mien but quailing heart, we can well 
believe that be saw more than the amphitheatre contained. 
Vi'hether the spectres were projected by the conjurer from a 
magic lantern on the smoke that issued from his heaps of 
blazing wood, so that the volumes of vaponr, agitated by the 
wind and rolling in thick spirals, showed them retreating and 
advancing, and varying in shape and number, is a matter for 
conjecture. Cellini firmly believed that he had been environed 
by living squadrons of the spirits of the damned. 

The next four years were spent by Cellini chiefly in Rome, 
in peril of his life at several seasons, owing to the animosity 
of Pier Luigi Faniese. One journey he took at this period 
to Venice, passing through Ferrara, where he came to blows 
with the Florentine exiles. It is interesting to find the 
respectable historian Jacopo Nardi involved, it only as a peoce- 

' Lib. i. cap- 04. 

' See, hovevcr, what ia taid nbont the moDDtuD villages ot Norci» 
bring good tor incantations. Th&l disliict in Roman times vts famous 
fur tnch superstitions. Barckhardt. Die C'lltiir drr RenaistatKt in 
I'.aliat, pp. 127-124, gives curious inlarmaLon on this topic 
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maker, in tbis affray.' He also visited Florence and oiat 
dies for Alessandro's silver coinage. It was bere that fas 
found opportunities ot observing tbe perilous intimacy 
between the Dake of Civit^ di Penna and bis cousin— i}u«j 
pazzo malinconko Jitoso/o ili Lorenzino.* In April 1587. 
having quarrelled witb the Pope, who Beoni§ to havi< adopted 
Pier Luigi's prejudice against him, Celtini set out for France 
viih two of his workmen. They passed through Florence, 
Bologna, Venice, and Padua, ^Uying in the lust place to 
model a medallion portrait of Pietro Bembo : ^ then they 
croBSod the Grisons by tbe fiemina and Albula passes. We 
hear nothing about this part of the journey, except that tbe 
snow was heavy, and that they ran great d&nger of their 
lives. Cellini must have traversed some of the most romantic 
scenery of Switzerland at the best season of tlie year : yet 
not a word escapes him about the beauty of the Alps or the 
wonder of the glaciers, which be saw for the first time. Tbe 
pleasure we derive from contemplating savage scenery was 
unknown to the Italians of the sixteenth century ; the height 
and cold, the gloom and solitude of mountains struck them 
with a sense of terror or of dreariness. On the Lake of 
Wallenstadt Cellini met witb a party of Germans, whom he 
hated as cordially as an Athenian of the age of Pericles 
might have loathed tlie Scythians for their barbarism.* Tbo 

■ Lib. L cap. 76. 

' Lib. i. cap. 88. ' That mad melancbol; philoeopbtr Lorenxino., 
CI. i. W and SI. ' Uolta volte la trovavo a dormicchiare <Iopo dpsinaic 
con quel ioo LoreDzino. ohe poi I' ammaiii). e non altri ; ed io mollo ml 
Miara*iglia>o ch> ud doca di iiueil* Borlo eoxI « Gd^va. . . . . il dura* 
cb< Io leoeva quanda pei paiieticcin, t quando pei poltronc' CL 
again, cap. 89. 

' ThU glinipw ol Bembo in bis Ptuluan lilla Is very pleaatn^ Lik 
1. cap. 94. 

' ' QiMi disToli dl qiMi gviUiluomini ledaaebL' Thin ia. hnwBTer, tl>« 
tanguafte ba luca about neaitj all toraigntTt- 8|ianiiiidi, Preach, and 
Bugliih. 
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lialiuiB embarked in one bo&t, the Gennsas m aaotberj 
C'«lliDi being under the impression that the Northern lakes 
would not be so likely to drown him as those of his own 
country. However, when a storm swept down the hilla, he 
tciok a terrible fright, and compelled the boatmen at the 
[miut of the poniard to put him and his company ashore. 
The description of their struggles to drag their heavily laden 
lioraes over the uneven ground near Wesen, ia extremely 
graphic, and gives a good nation of the dangers of the road 
in those days.' That night they * heard the n-atch dng at 
all hours very agreeably ; and as the houses of that town 
were all of wood, he kept bidding them lo take care of their 
tires.' Next day they arrived, not without other accidents, at 
Zurich, ' a marvellous city, as clear and polished as a jeweL' 
Tltenee by Solothum, Lausanne, Geneva, and Lyons, they 
ui»de their way to Paris. 

This long and troublesome journey led to nothing, for 
Cellini grew weary of following the French Court about from 
place to place: bis health too failed him. and he decided that 
he would rather die in Italy than France.* Accordingly he 
returned to Borne, and there, not long aRer his arrival, he 
was arrested by the order of Pope Paul III.' The cbai^ 
against him, preferred by one of his own prentices, was this. 
During (he siege of Rome, he had been employed by Clemmt 
to melt down the tiaras and papal ornaments, in order that 
the precious stones might be conveyed away in secrecy. He 
did so ; and afterwards confessed to having kept a portion ot 
the gold filings found in the cinders of his brazier during the 
operation. For this crime Clement gave him absolution.* 
Now, however, he was accused of having stolen gold and 



' Lib. i. cap. 9G. ' I 
>□ uno icoppiettci in 
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' 8e« tib. i. cap. 88, M. 
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Jewell to the amount o( nearly eight; thouBand ducats. ' The 
ftVftricfl of the Pope, but more that of his bastard, then called 
Duke of Castro,' inclined Paul to believe tbia cbarge ; aud 
Pier Luigi waa allowed to farm tlie case. Cellini was ex- 
amined by the Governor of Rome and two asseaeors ; in spite 
of hifl vebement protestationa of innocence, the absence of 
any evidence against bim, and tbe sound arguments adduced 
in bis defence, he was cummitted to the caxtle of S. Augelo. 
When he received his aentence, he called heaven and ear'.h 
to witttens, thanking God that lie hod ' the happiness not to 
be confined for some error of his sinful nature, as generally 
happens to young men.' Whereupon ' the brute of a Governor 
rephed. Yet you have killed enough men in your time.' Thia 
remark was pertinent ; but it provoked a torrent of abuse and 
a long enomeration of his services from the virtaoua Cellini. 

The account of tbia imprisunuient, and esptwially of tlie 
hypochondriacal Governor who thought he was a bat and 
need to flap his arms aud squeak wheu night was coming on, 
is highly entertaining.' Not less interesting is tbe descrip' 
lion of Cellini's daring escape from the castle. In climbing 
over the last wall, he fell and broke bis leg, and was carried 
by a waterman to the palace of the Cardinal Comaro. There 
be lay in biding, visited by all the rank and fashion of Rome, 
who were not a htlle curious to see the hero of so periloos 
■O escapade. Cornaro promised to secure his pardon, but 
erentually exchanged him for a bishopric. This remarkable 
proceeding illnntrates tbe manners of the Papal Court. The 
cardinal wanted a benelice for one of hia followers, and tbe 
Pope wished to get bis son's enemy ouce more into his powar. 
So the two eocleeiastica bargained together, and by mutual 
kind ofGccs attained their several cnda. 

> Tha Qovprnor. pcrgileiwl li; Cellini'* vftnnl thai It be onl; IrM he 
«>■ sure lie cnald Oy. put him under iirict giiknl. uTing, ' Bcniamitv * 
BD pi|iuIieUo oontiftlKllo, ed in wtno on pipidndlo da ilotcro.' 
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Celliiu with his broken leg west back to iBnguish in his 
prison. He foand the flighty Governor furious because be 
had ' floim away,' eluding his bat's eyes and wings. The 
rigour used towards him made him dread the worst extremities- 
Oast into a condemned cell, be first espect«d to be flayed 
ftlive ; and when this terror was removed, be perceived the 
cn-stals of a pounded jewel In his food. According to bia 
own account of this mysterious circumstance, Messer Durante 
Duranti of Brescia, one of Cellini's nnmeroue enemies, had 
given a diamond of small value to be broken up and mixed 
with a salad served to him at dinner. The jeweller to whom 
this charge was entrosted, kept the diamond and substitute 
a beryl, thinking that the inferior stone would liave the samtr 
murderous properties. To the avarice of this man Cellini 
attributed his escape from a lingering death by inflammatioQ 
of the mucous membrane.' 

During bis first imprisonment he bad occupied a Eair 
chamber in the upper turret of the castle. He was now 
removed to a dungeon below ground where Fra Fojano, the 
reformer, bad been starred to death. The Boot was wet and 
infested with crawling creatui'es. A few reflected sonbeama 
slanting from a narrow window for two hours of the afternoon, 
was all the hght that reached him. Here he lay, alone, 
unable to move because of bis broken leg, with his hair and 
teeth faUing away, and wilh nothing to occupy him but & 
Bible and a volume of Villani's 'Chronicles.' 'His spirit, 
however, was indomitable ; and the passionate energy of the 
man, hitherto inanifeit«d in uiigovemed acts of fury, took 
the form of ecstasy. He began the study of the Bible from 
the first chapter of Genesis, and trusting firmly to the 
righteousness of his own cause, compared himself to all the 
saints and martyrs of Scripture, men of whom the world 
vas not worthy. He sang psalms, prayed continually, and 
■ lab. i. cap. 135. 
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composed a poem in praise of his prison. With a piece of 
^k charcoal he made a great drawing of angels Enrtounding God 
^1 the Father on the wall. Once only his courage gave way: 
^L- ha determined on suicide, and so placed a beam that it should 
^^Hit^ OO btm like a trap. When all was ready, an unseen hand 
^^KIoiA violent bold of him, and dashed him on the giound at 
^^ > considerable distance. From this moment hie dungeon vaii 
visited by angeh, who healed hia broken leg, and reasoned 
with Lim of religftin. 

The mentioD o( these visions reminds us that Cellini hnd 
liecome acquainted with Savonarola's writings during bis 
Itrat imprisonment.' Impressed with the grandeur of the 
prophet's dreams, and exalted by the reading of the Bible, 
he no doubt mistook his delirious fancies fur angelic visitors, 
and in the fervour of bis enthusiasm laid claim to inspiration. 
One of these hallucinations is particularly striking. He bad 
prayed that be might see the sun at least in trance, if it were 
impossible that he should look on it again with waking eyeK. 
llut, while awake and in possession of his senses, he was 
hurried suddenly away and carried to a room, where (he 
inmible power sustaining him appeared in human shape, 

t' hke a youth whose beard is but just growing, with a face 
most marvellous, fair, but of austere and far from wanton 
beauty.' In that room were all the men who had ever lived 
and died on earth ; and thence they two went together, and 
came into a narrow street, one side whereof was bright with 
sunlight. Then Cellini asked the angel how he might betiold 
the sun ; and the angel pointed to certain steps upon the nde 
of a bouse. Up these Cellini climlied, and came into the full 
blaze of the sun, and, though dazzled by its brigbtnees, be 
gaud steadfastly and took hi4 fill. While he looked, the rays 
fell away upon the left aide and the disk shone like a bath of 
nolten gold. This surface swelled, and from the glorjr oami- 
■ Lib. i. op. 103. 
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the figare of a Christ apao the cross, which moved and stood 
beside the rays. Again the surface swelled, and froni the 
glory came the figure of Madonna and her Child ; and at the 
right band of the sun there knelt S. Peter in his sacerdotal 
robes, pleading Cellini's cause ; and ' full ot shame that such 
foul wrong should be done to Christians in his house.' This 
vision marvellouElv strengthened Cellini's soul, and he begaa 
to hope- with confidence for liberty. When free again, he 
modelled the figures he had seen in gold. 

The rehgtous phase in Cellini's history requires some special 
comment, since it is precisely at this point that he most 
faithfully personifies the spirit of his age and nation. That 
he was a devout Catholic there is no question. He made two 
pilgrimages to Loreto, and another to S, Francis of Vemia, 
To S. Lncy he dedicated a goWen eye after Ills recovery from 
an illness. He was. moreover, always anxious to get absolu- 
tion from the Pope. More than this ; he continually sustained 
himGelf at the great crises of his life, when in peril of imprison- 
ment, while defending himself against assassins, and again 
on the eve of casting bis ' Perseus,' by direct and passionate 
appeals to God. Yet his religion had but httle effect npoQ 
his life ; and he often used it as a source of moral strengtli 
in doing deeds repugnant to real piety. Like love, be put 
it off and on quite easily, reverting to it when he fonnd 
himself in danger or bad spirits, and forgetting it again when 
ho was prosperous. Thus in the dungeon of S. Angelo be 
vowed to visit the Holy Sepulchre if God would grant him to 
behold the sun. This vow be forgot until be met with disap- 
pointment at the Court of Francis, and then be suddenly 
determined to travel to Jerusalem. The offer ot a salary ot 
eeven hundred crowns restored his spirits, and he thought do 
more about his vow. 

While he lo^ed his life so dearly and indulged so freely in 
the pleasures of this eaitb, he made a virtue of necessity aa 
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iDon as death approached, crying, ' The sooner I am delivered 
from the prison of this world, the better ; especial)}' as I &m 
of salvation, being unjustly put to death.' His good 
Opinion of himself extended to the certainty he felt of heaven. 
Forgetting his murders and debaiiclieiies, ho euatained his 
courage with devotion when all other sources failed. As to 
the divine government of the world, he halted between two 
opinions, niiether the stars or Providence had the upper 
hand, he could not clearly say ; but by the stars he under- 
stood a power antagonistic to hia will, by Providence a force 
that helped him to do wi.at he liked. There is a similar 
confusion in his mind about the Pope. He goes to Clement 
Babmissively for absolution from homicide and the^, saying, 
* I am at the feet of your Holiness, nlio have the full power 
of absolving, and I request yoa to give me permission to 
wmfess and communicate, that I may with your fax-onr be 
tcstored to the divine grace.' He also tells Paul that the 
eight of Christ's vicar, in whom there is an awful representa- 
tion of the dinne Majesty, makes him tremble. Yet al 
anotlier time be Bpeaks of Clement being 'transformed to 
ft savage beast,' and talks of hiui as 'that poor man Pope 
Clement.' ' Of Paul be says that be ' believed neither in 
God nor in any other article of religion ; ' he sincerely regrets 
not having killed bim by accident during the siege of Rome, 
jkbnses bim for his avarice, casts hia bastards in bia teeth, 
ftnd relates with relish the crime of forgery tor which in his 
^utb he was impriKoncd in the castle of S. Angelo.' Indeed, 
the Italians treated the Pope as negroes treat their fetishes. 
If they bad cause to dislike him, they bent and heaped insults 
on bim — hke the Florentines who described Siitus tV. u 
*leno matris snra, adnlterorum minister, diaboli Ticariiu,' 

> ■n Ptpadiventiitocniil pe<siTnab»lia,'lih. USS: ' H Pkpft entt*to 
to Dn beitial tnrotB,' ib.tOi ' Quel povero nomo di Papa CleineDle,' i6. 
• lb. 3«. 101. tlL 
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and his spiritual offspring as ' simonia, luxaa, homiddiuta, 
proditio, hieresiB.' Oa the other band, they really thought 
that he could open heaven and shut the gates of hell. 

At the end of the year 1589, the Cardinal Ippolito d'Esta 
appeared in Rome with soUcitationa from Francis I. that the 
Pope would release Cellini and allow him to enter his serrioe.' 
Upon this the prison door was opened. CelLni returned to 
his old restless life of violence and pleasure. We &nd him 
renewing bis favourite pastimes— killing, wantoning, dis- 
puting with his employers, and working diligently at his 
trade. The temporary saint and visionarj- becomea once 
more the bravo and the artist. A more complete parallel to 
t!ie consequences of revivalism in Italy could not be found.* 
Meanwhile the first period of his history is closed and the 
second begins. 

Cellini's account of hia residence in France has much 
historical interest besides the charm of its romance. When 
he first joined the Court, he found Francis travelling from 
city to city with a retinue of eighteen thousand persons and 
twelve thousand horses. Frequently they came to places 
where no accommodation could be had, and the suite were 
lodged in wretched tents. It is not wonderful that Cellini 
should complain of the French being less civilised than the 
Italians of his time. Francis among his ladies and courtiers, 
pretending to a knowledge of the arts, sauntering with his 
splendid train into the goldsmith's workshop, encouraging 
C'ellini's violence with a boyish love of mischief^ vain and 
flattered, peevish, petulant, and fond of show, appears apoa 

> Tbe soene is well described. Ub. i. 127. The Pnpe vua wont to 
have a week); debauch, and tbe cardioat chose this (avoorable moment 
tor hii appeal : ' Oli usava un& volts la aettimana di fare ooa crapDla 

sasoi gagliaida, peichi da poi la gomitara AUora il papa. 

senlendosi apptessare all' ora del buo vomito, e perehi la trop|>a 
•bbundanxia del vino ancora taceva 1' uHiio sdo, diaie,' iSc. 

' Set VoL L, Age a/ the DcspoU. p. 485. 
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tiiose ptges witb a life-like vividness.' When the time cune 
tor eotUing in Pvis, the King prcseDted his goldamith with a 
castle oallud Le Petit Nesle, and m&de him lord thereof hy 
letters of natural iaalion. This house stood where the lusti- 
tnte has since been built; of ita extent we ma; judge from 
the number of occupations carried on witliin its preciucta 
when Cellini entered into possession. He found there a 
tennis-court, a distillery, a printing press, and a factory of 
saltpetre, besides residents engaged in other trades. Cellini's 
daims were reaiste<l. Probably the occupiers did not reli»h 
the intrusion of a foreigner. Bo he stonutd the place and 
installed himself by force of arms. Similar violence was 
Deeded in order to iiiaintain himself in possession i but this 
Cellini loved, and had he been let alone, it is probable be 
would have died of ^nnui. 

Difficulties of all kinds, due in part to bis ungovernable 
iMnper, in part to bis ill-regulated life, in part to his ignorance 
of French habits, gatbensl round him. He full into disfavour 
with Madame d'Estampes, the mistress ot the King; ami 
here it may be mentioned that many of his troubles aroeu 
from his inability to please noble women,* Proud, self- 
oonGdent, overbearing, and unable to command bia words ur 
actions, Cellini was unfitted to pay court to princes. Then 
again he quarrelled with bis brother artists, and made the 
Bolognese painter, Priiuaticcio, his enemy. After being 
attacked by assassins and robbers on more than one occasion, 
he was involved in two Uwsuils. He draws a grapbio picture 
of the French courts of justice, witb their judge as grave as 
Plato, their advocates all chattering at once, their perjured 
Norman witnesses, and the ushers at the doore vociferating 
i>atx, paix, Satan, allet, paix. In this eiy Cellini reoogniwd 

■ 8m etpmiall; the rinit to IhK fari* worluhop. lib. U. eap. If, and 
ton* in th* Oaltrrv U FnnUintblvait, ib. 41. 

■ llu qoaneli, tot sxkiuiilc. Kith ib« UuciiMa ot tlurenca. 
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the gibberish at tbe beginning of the seventh canto of Dsnte'i 
'Inferno.' But the most picturesque grasp in the whole 
scene presented to us is that made by Cellini himself, &noed 
and mailed, and attended by his prentices in armour, aa ihey 
walked into tbe court to browbeat justice with the clamoor of 
their voice. If we are to trust his narrative, he foagbt bis 
way out of one most dangerous trial by simple vocifemtion. 
Afterwards be took the law, as usual, into his own bands. 
One pair of htiganls were beaten ; Calerina was nearly kicked 
to death ; and tbe attorneys were threatened with the sword. 

In the midst of iJiese distuibanoes, CelUni began some 
important works for Francis. At Paris the King employed 
him to make huge silver candelabra, and at Fontainebleau 
to restore the casUe gate. For the chateaa of Fontainebleau 
Cellini executed the nympb in bronee, reclining among 
trophies of tbe chase, which may still be seen in the Louvre. 
It ia a longlunbed. Ufelesa figure, without meaning— a snuff- 
box ornament enlarged to a gigantic size. Francis, wbo 
cannot have had good taste in art, if what Cellini makes him 
say be genuine, admired these designs above the bronze copies 
of the Vatican marbles he had recently received, 
to have felt some personal regard for Benvenuto, and to have 
done all he could to retain him in his service. The animositj 
of Madame d'Estampes, and a grudge against his old patron, 
Ippolito d'Estfl, however, determined the restless craftsmau 
to quit Paris. Leaving his castlo, his unfinished works, and 
other property behind him in tbe care of Ascanio, his friend 
and pupil, he returned alone to Italy. This step, taken in a 
moment of restless pique, was ever after regretted by Cellini, 
who looked back with yearning from Florence to the gene- 
rosity of Francis, 

Cosimo de' Medici was indeed a very different patron 
from Francis. Cautious, little -minded, meddling, with a true 
Florentine's love of bargaining and playing cunning tricks, ha 
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pretended to jvoteot the arts, but did not understand tbe part 
he had assumed. He waa always short of money, and sur- 
rounded by old avaricious servants, through vbose hands his 
meagre presents passed. As a connoisseur, be did not trust 
his own judgment, tbua laying himself open to tlie intriguM 
of inferior artista. Henceforward a large part of Cellini's 
time wax wasted in wrangling vntb the Duke's steward, 
Bijuabbling with Dandinelli and Ammanati, and endeavouring 
to overoonie the coldness or to meet the vacillations of liia 
patron. Those who wish to gain inEight into the Ufe of an 
artist at Court in the sixteenth centary, will do well to study 
attentively the chapters devoted by Cellini to bia difficulties 
with the Dncbeaa, and hia wordy warfares with DandineUi.' 
This atmosphere of intrigue and animosity was not uncon- 
genial to Beorenuto ; and aa far as words and blows went, be 
almost always got the best of it. Nothing, (or examphs could 
be keener and more cutting than the very just criticism he 
made in Bandinelli's prusenoe of his 'Hercules and Cacus.' 
* Quel bestial buaccio Dandinello,' as he debghts to name 
him, could do nothing but retort with vulgar terms of 
insult.* 

The great acliievenient of this third period was Ibe 
modelling and casting of the ' Perseus.' No episode in 
Cellini's biography is narraled with more force than the 
chinas to his long -protracted labours, wheji at last, amid 
ibe chaos and confuaion of inDumerablc accidents, tlie m«tal 
in his inrnMx liquefied and filled the mould. After the 
Statue was uncovered in the Loggia de' Lamti, whero it now 

■ Lib. ii. rap. S3. 84. «T. 70. 71. 

■ ■ That bMuUr hit <"~ Uu>4iii«tlL' Ot. cap, 70 tor Iha eritiqiUL II 
in p*aikiD|i, that tb* ininlt o( Banilinelli, * Oh (ta elwto, 
■nu to bm baan jattilUd bj IUn**nnlo'* oondoot. 

ol ooom ha Mntully conewtli it la bia manioirs. After tha 
brooghl agaioit him by Cmoio, tor ioataaoa, b« tb«oghl U batltr 
e fionott. - tb. Mp. SI, 03. 
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standB, Cellini acliieved a triumph adeqnate to his own 
highest expectatioiiB. Odes and somieta id Itali&u, Greek, 
and Latin, were written in its praise. Poutormo and Bronzino. 
the painters, loaded it with compliments. Cellini, raffling 
with hand on hilt in silks and satins through the square, waa 
pointed ont to forei^era as the great sculptor who had cast 
the admirable bronze, li waa, in truth, no shght distinctioa 
for a Florentine artist to erect a statue beneath the Lo^i& 
de' Lanzi in the square o( the Signorf . Every great event 
in Florentine history had taken place on that piazza. Every 
name of distinction among the citizens of Florence was con- 
nected with its monuments. To this day we may read the 
course of Florentine art by studying its architecture and 
sculpture; and not the least of its many ornaments, in 
spite of all (hat may be said against it, is the ' Perseus ' of 
Cellini. 

Cellini completed the 'Perseus' in 1554. His antobio- 
graphy ia carried down to the year 1562, when it abruptly 
terminates. It appears that in 1558 he received the tonsare 
and the first ecclesiastical orders ; but two years later on be 
married a wife, and died at the age of sixty-nine, leaving 
three legitimate children. He was boned honourably, and 
a funeral oration was pronounced above his bier in the Chapter 
House of the Annunziata. 

Aa a man, Cellini excites more interest than as an artist ; 
and for this reason I have refrained from entering into minute 
criticism of bis few remaining masterpJeceB. It has been 
well said that the two extremes of society, the statesman and 
the craftsman, find their point of meeting in Macbiavelll and 
Cellini, inasmuch as both recognise no moral authority but 
the indiridual will.' The uiXii extolled by Machiavelli is 
exemplified by Cellini. Machiavelli bids bis prince ignore 
the laws ; Cellini respects no tribunal and takes justice into 
■ Edgar Qoiaet, Let ROxtlutioiis d'lUUU, p. 35S. 
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liis own hands. The word conscience doea not occur in 
Machtavelli'a pbnuieology of ethics ; conscience never m&kes 
a coward of Cellini, uid in the dungeons of S. Angelo he is 
visited by no remorse. If we seek a literary parallel for the 
statesman and the artist in their idealisation of force and 
personal character, we find it in Pietro Aretino. In him, 
too, conscience is extinct ; for him, also, there is no respect 
of King or Pope; he hus placed himself above law, and sub- 
i^dtnted hia own will for justice. With his pen, as Cellini 
with hia dagger, he assassinates ; his cymcism serves him for 
a ooat of annour. And so abject is society, so natural has 
tyranny become, that he extorts blackmail from monarcbs, 
tnakea princes tremble, and receives xmooth answers to liis 
insults from ItuoDarroit. These three men, Macbiavdii, 
Celliu, and Aretino, each in his own line, and with the 
proper difTercnces tliat pertain to philosophic genius, artislic 
>kiU, and ribald ruffianism, sufhciontly indicate the dissolu- 
tioB of the social bond in Italy. They mark their age aa 
the age of adveaturera, bandits, buUiee. IshmaelitM, and 
tyrants. 
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Fult Derelopmenl and Decline of Palnting—EibftQatlini of Ifae bU 
Motives— Relalion of Lionirdo to tua Popils— His Leg*ej to the 
Lombard School— Bernardino Lnini — Oaadenzio Ferr»ri~Tb« De- 
votion ot the Sacti K[onti— The School of R&phael— N'olhing left 
but Imitation- UnwholpsDine Influences of Borne— Giuiio BmokDO 
— Mich&el AngelfiBtjue Maimerista — Misconception of Michael Angelu 
— Correggio loonds no Sohool^Parnugionino — MacohiniBti — The 
Bolo«iiese— After- KTOwlh of Art in Florence— Andres del Swto— 
His Follower!— Pontomio-Broniino—Bevival of Painting in Siena 
— Sodoma — His InBoence on Pacchia, Beccafnint, Peruzzi — Garolalo 
uid Doaio DosBiat Ferrara— The Canipl at Cremona- Brescia, and 
Bergamo— The Decadence in the second half of the Sixteenth 
Centurf- The Counter-Befonnalion— Extinction of the Benaiuuicu 
Impulse. 

In the foregoing chapters I Lave not sought to write Bgiun 
the history of art, so much as to keep in view the relation 
lietween Italian art and the leadiug intellectual tmpnlses of 
the Renaissance. In the masters of the sixteenth c«ntui7 
^Lionardo, Baphael. Micljael Augelo, Correggio, and the 
Venetians — the force inherent in the Itahao genius for painting 
reached full development. What remained was but an after- 
bloom rapidly tending to decadence. To surpass those men in 
their own line seemed impossible. What ihey had achieved 
was so transcendent that imitation satisfied their successors ; 
and if they refused imitation, originaHty had to be sought by 
deviating into extravagances. Meanwhile no new stock of 
thoughts bad Wen aciiuirtd ; and students of history are now 
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nell ftware that for really ^'i-eat art ideas common to tbi- 
nation are essontial. The motives suggested by modiffival 
Chriatt&Dity, after passing through sacoessive stages o( treat- 
ment in the quattrocento, had received the grand and humano 
handling of the golden age. The motives of revived pagaiiiHni 
in lilte manner were exhausted, and at thia time the feeling 
fur antiquity had lost its primal freshness. It might seem 
Buperflnoua to carry thia inquiry further, when we have thus 
confessedly attained the culminating point of painting. Yet 
the sketch attempted in this volume would be incompleto 
and liable to misinterpretation, if no account were taJieo of 
the legacy bequeathed to the next generation by the great 



Lionardo da Vinci formed, as we have seen, a school at 
Klilan. It WHS the special good fortune of his pupils that 
what he actually accomplished, bore no proportion to tliit 
anggeativenesG of his teachingand the fertility of his invention. 
Of finiabed work he left but htUe to the world ; while his 
■katchee and designs, the teeming thoughts of his crefttivi> 
brain, were an inestimable heritage. The whole of this rich 
legacy of masterpteces, projected, but not executed, wnn 
chacActerised by a feeling for beauty which has fallen to no 
utber painter. When we examine the sketches in the Royal 
CoUecLion at Windsor, we perceive that the exceeding scnsi' 
of loveliness possessed by Lionardo could not have tuiled to 
animate his pupils with a high spirit of art. At the samn 
time the extraordinary variety of bis drawing — sometimes 
reminding dh of German method, sometimes modem in the 
manner of French and P^nglish draughtsm«n~by turns bold 
and delicate, broa<l and minut« in detail — aBbrded to bis 
acbool examples of perfect treatment in a multiplicity of 
different styles. There was no formality of fixed unalterable 
preoedrat in Lionardo, nothing for his scholars to repeal 
with the monotony of maunerism. 

UI AX 
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It remained for his disciples, each in liis own sphere, ^th 
inferior powers and feebler intellect, to perpetnate the genios 
of their master. Thua the spirit of Lionardo continued to 
live in Lombarciy after he was dead. There alone imitation 
ivaa really fruitful, because it Jid not imply mere copying. 
Instead of attempting to give a fresh and therefore a strained 
turn to motives that had already received consummate 
treatment, Lionardo'a sucoessora were able to execute what 
he had plaimed but had not carried to completion. Nor was 
the prestige of his style so oppressive through the mass of 
pictures painted by his hand as to check individuality or to 
prevent the pupil from working out such portions of the 
niasteir's vein as suited his own talent. Each found enough 
suggested, hut not used, to give hia special faculty free scjpe. 
This is in fact the reason why the majority of pictures 
ascribed to Lionardo are really the production of his school. 
They have the excellence of original work, but not such 
excellence as Lionardo could have given tbent. Their com- 
pletion is due, as searching criticism proves, to lesser men ; 
but the conception belongs to the greatest. 

Andrea Salaino, Marco d'Oggiono, Francesco Meizi, 
fiiovanni Antonio Beltrallio, and Cesare da Sesto. are all 
of them akilled workmen, losing and finding their indivi- 
duality, as just described, in the manner of their master. 
Salaino brings exquisite delicacy of execution; d'Oggiono, 
wild and bizarre beauty ; Meki. the refinements of a 
miniaturiet; Deltrafiio, hard brilliancy of light and colour; 
Cenare da 8e3to, somewhat of effeminate sweetness; and 
thua the qualities of many men emerge, to blend themselves 
again in what ia Lionardo'a own. It is surely not without 
signiGcance that this metempsychosis of genius should have 
happened in the case of Lionardo, himself the magician of 
Renaissance art, the lover of all things double-natured and 
twin-so uled. 
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Two painters of the Lombard school, Bem»rilino 1 
■ml Qaudenzio Ferrari, demand separate notice. Wil 
Lionardo It is diflicalt to eaj' what Laini would have been : 
80 thoroughly did be appropriate his teaeher's type of face, 
and, in oil-painting, his refinement. And yet Luini stands 
on his own groand, in no Bcnse an imitator, with a genios 
more simple and idyllic than Da Vinci's. Little conception 
of his charm can be formed by thoHe wlio have not seen bis 
fnecoes in the Brera and B. Maurizio Maggiore at Milan, 
in the church of the Angoli at Lngano, or in the pilgrimage 
chnrch of Saronno, To the circnmstnjic« of his having done 
ills best work in places hardly visited until of late years, maj 
in part perhaps be attributed the tardy recognition of a 
pointer eminently fitted to be popular. Luini was essentially 
a fresco- painter. None, perhaps, of all the greatest Italian 
/rucanli realised a higher quahty of brilliancy without gaudi- 
ness, bj the scale of oolonrs he selected and by the purity 
with which he used them in simple combinations. His 
frescoes are never dull or heavy in tone, never glaring, never 
thin or chalky. He knew how to render them both luminoos 
and rich, without falling into the extremes that render fresco- 
paintings often less attractive than oil-pictures. His feeling 
for loveliness of form was original and exquisite. Tlie joy of 
youth found in Luini an interpreter only less powerful and 
tfven more tender than in Itapliael. While he Bhared with tlie 
Venetians their sensibility to nature, he had none of their sen* 
suonanessor love of pomp. In idyllic painting of a tnily great 
type I know of tiothing more delightful than his figures of 
jonng municians going to the marriage feast of Mary, nothing 
ipore graceful than the genius ivy-crowned and xeaKd at tlie 
fi>ot of the cross.' The sentiment for naive and artleM gnM«, 
HO fully possessed by Luini, gave freshness to his treatment 
of conventional religious themes; Under his touch they 
' Fittcof* la Iht Drcri mtti >t Lugnnui 
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appeal imiuediatel; to the moEt untutored taste, witfaont the 
aid of realititic or sensational efiecte. Even 8. Sebastian and 
8. EtocGO, whom it is difficult to represent with any novelty of 
attitude or expression, became fat him the motives of fresh 
poetry, unsought but truly felt.' Among all the Madonnas ever 
painted his picturti of Mar}- vith the espalier of white roBcs, 
and another where she holds the infant Christ to pluck a 
purple columbine, distinguish themselves by this eng^ing 
Epontajaeity. The frescoes of the marriage of the ^'i^gin and 
of 8. Catherine carried by angels to Mount Sinai might 
be cited for the same quality of freshnesa and unstudied 
poetry.' 

When the subject demanded the exercise of grave emotion, 
Luini rose to the occasion without losing his simplicity. The 
' Martyrdom of 8. Catherine ' and the fresco of Christ after 
the Flagellation are two masterpieces, wherein the depths of 
pathos have been sounded, and not a single note of discord is 
siruck.' All harsh and disagreeable details are either elimi- 
nated, or BO softened that the general impression, as in 
Pergo!ese"s music, is one of protoundest and yet sweetest 
sorrow. Luini's geuius was not tragic. The nearest 
approach to a dramatic motive in his work is the figure 
of the Magdalen kneeling before the cross, with her long 
yellow hair streaming over her shoulders, and her arms 
thrown backwards in an ecstasy of grief.' He did well to 
choose moments that stir tender Bjmpathy — the piety of deep • 
luid calm devotion. How truly he felt them — more truly, I 
think, than Perugino in his best period— is proved by the 

' S. tlauriiio, on the Screen, inDer church. Lugano in the Angeli. 

- Id the Brera. See also the Madonna, with lutant Christ, 8. John, 
and a Lamb, at Lugano. 

' Side ohapel of 8. Uaurizio at Milan. These trescoea are, in mf 
opinion. Laini's very best. The whole church ii a wonderful n: 
of Lombard art. 

■ ' Crucilixion ' at Lugaiui. 
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sorroepoiiilence they awake in as. Like melodies, they create 
R mood in the epectator. 

\Vh&t Lutni did not learn ftom Lionardo, wm the art of 
eompoaitioD. Taken one by one, the figures that make up 
his ■ Marriage of the \'irgin ' at Saronno, are beautiful : but 
the whole pictnre is clumsily conatructcd ; and what is true 
of this, may be said of every painting in wbtch he attempted 
complicated grouping.* We feel him to be a greiat artist only 
where the subject does not demand the symmetrical arrange* 
ment of many parts. 

Gaiidenxio Ferrari was a geniua of a different order, 
more robust, more varied, but leas si nf;le- minded than Luini. 
His style reveals tlie influencea of a mauy aided, ill-asaimilated 
e<Iucation ; blending the manitera of Itramantino. Lionardo, 
and Raphael without proper fusion. Thongh Ferrari travelled 
much, and learned hia art in several achoola, he, like Lulnt, 
can only be studied in the Milanese district — at his birthplace 
Vai«llo. at Saronno, Vercclli, and Milan. It is to be regretted 
that a paint«r of snch singular ability, almost unrivalled at 
moments in the expression of intense feeUng and the repre- 
sentation of energetic movement, should bare lacked a simpler 
training, or have been unable to adopt a manner more uniform. 
Tbere is a strength of wing in his imaginattvo flight, a 
swiftness and impetuosity in his execution, and a dramatic 
force in bis conception, that almost justify Lomaz/o's choice 
of the eagle for his emblem. Yet he was imable to collei^t 
biti powers, or to rule them. The distractions of an age that 
had produced its masterpieces, were too strong for him ; 
and what he failed to find was balance, Hia pictnre of Ibe 
' Martyrdom of S. Catlierine,' where reminiacences of Raphael 
and Lionardo miugle with the uncouth motives of an earlier 
stylfl in a medley without unity of composition or banoony ol 

' fi«a. (or ciaiDpl'. Ih« pil ptmtinEn in ih* rkthadral of Coma, m 
tfinating in Lheii deUili. •» lunc in couipokition. 
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coloaring, might be chosen as a typical instance of great 
resources misapplied.' 

The most pleasing of Ferrftri's paintings are choirs of 
angels, sorrowing or rejoicing, some of them exquisitely and 
oiiginally beautifol, all animated with unusual life, and poised 
upon wings powerful enough to bear them — veritable ' birds 
of God.' ' His dramatic scenes from sacred history, rich i» 
novel motives and exuberantly full of invention, crowd the 
churches of VercelU ; while a whole epic of the Passion w 
painted in fresco above the altar of S. Marii delle Grazie at 
Varallo, covering the wall from basement to ceiling. The 
prodigality of power displayed by Ferrari makes up for much 
of crudity in style and confusion in aim ; nor can we refuse 
the tribute of wannest admiration to a master, who, when 
the schools of Borne and Florence were sinking into empti- 
ness and bombast, preserved the fire of feeling for serious 
themes. What was deadly in the neo-paganism of the Re- 
naissance — its frivolity and worldliness, corroding the very 
Rources of belief in men who made of art a decoration for 
their sensuous existence — bad not penetrated to those 
Lombard valleys where Ferrari and Laini worked. There 
the devotion of the Sacri Monti still maintained an inteUigence 
between the people and the artist, far more fruitful of results 
to painting than the patronage of splendour- loving cardinals 
and nobles.* 

' In the Breim. 

' Frescoes al Saronno and in the Sacro Monte at TanUIo. 

' Tbe whole lake-distiict o( Hal;, where the tkUctb ot Moote Bow 
and the Simpion descend upon the plain of Lomtnrdj, is rich in woiks 
of this school. At Luino and Lugano, on tbe island of San Oinlio, and 
in ihe hill-set chapela ot the Val Seeia, may be found traces of fresooe* 
o( incomparable beaulT. One ol these Eitea deserres special mention. 
JusI at the point where the pathway ot the Cotina leaves the chestaot 
groves and meadows to join the road leading lo Varolto. there itanda a 
Utile chapel, with an open loggia of roand Renoigsance arcbes. designed . 
aud painted, according to tradition, by Femui, and without doaU 
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Paaung from Lionardo to Raphael, we find exactly tUe 
reverse of what has hitherto been noticed. lUphoel worked 
out the mine of his own thought so thoroughly— so com- 
pletely exhausted the motives of his invention, and carried 
his style to such perfection— that he left nothing unused for 
his (bllowers. We have seen that he formed a, school of 
subordinates in Rome who executed liis later frescoes after 
his designs. Some of these men have names that can be 
mentioned— Giulio Itomano, of whom more hereafter ; Perino 
del Va^'a, the decomtor of Genoese palaces in a style of over- 
blown but gorgeous Raphaelism ; Andrea Sahbaluii, whu 
carried the Itoman tradition down to Naples ; Francesco 
Penni, Giovanni da Udine, and Polidoro da Caravaggio. 
Their work, even while superintended hy Raphael himself, 
began to show the signs of decadence. In his R«)tiian manner 
the dramatic element was conspicuous; and to carry dramatic 
painting beyond tbt^ limits of good style in art is unfortunately 
easy. The Hall of Constantine, left uniiiii&hed at his death, 
still fmther proved how little liis pupils could do without 
him.' When Ilaphael died, the breath whose might sustained 
and made them pott^nt, ceased. For all the higher porpOSM 
of genuine art, inspiration passed from them as colonr tisdes 
from eastern clouds at sunset, suddenly. 

It has been customary to account for this rapid decline of 
the Roman school by referring to tlie sack of Homo in 1S27. 
No doubt the artists suffered at that moment at ImsI m 
severely as the scholars ; their dispersion broke up a bond of 

^fmentBlite of bia muinirr. TIi> hsnnMif b«lwwD iti ooltniri. m 
Hittttim in thrir rnio. it* e™'<«'>>I lu^wton tai ijiiiet miflnR, and th* 
'^ftac kUMH of thoM>KTmnila niiiunialnii. *ith Iheii waftllh ot linayaHs. 
and Ibalr torcita ot immomorikl ehulnnl treca, ii parlrcl beyaai word*. 
' Thii. tha lait of ibe Stanic, wu onljr in part dmiened bjr lUphaal, 
In ipiM ot what 1 haTi Mid aboTV, tha ' Batll* ot Conatanlinn.' ptannM 
hj Baiihocl, and cirirutfl lij (liulin, i« a giaad •lanipla of a popil'a 
)>o»«r 10 c«rrf mil lit* miitor'i schiMiic. 
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sminent painters, who might in combination and competilion 
have still achieved great things. Tet the secret of their 
subsequent failure lay far deeper ; parti; in the full develop- 
ment of their master's slyle, already described ; and partlj in 
the social conditions of Rome itself. Patrons, stimulated by 
the example of the Popes, desired vast decorative works ; but 
they expected these to be performed rapidly and at a cheap 
rate. Painters, familiarised vnth the execution of snch 
undeitalrings, forgot that hitherto the conception Lad been 
not theirs bat Raphiiel's. Mistaking hand-work for brain- 
work, they audaciously accepted commissions that would have 
taxed the powers of the master himself. Meanwhile moral 
earnestness and technical conscientiousness were both extinct. 
The patrons required show and sensual magnificence txr 
more than thought and substance. They were not, there- 
fore, deterred by the vacuity and poor conceptive faculty of 
the artists from employing them. "What the age demanded 
was a sumptuous parade of superficial ornament, and this 
the pupils of Raphael felt competent to supply \i-itliout much 
effort. The result was that painters who under favourable 
circumstances might have done some meritorious work, 
became mere journeymen contented with the soulless in- 
sincerity of cheap effects. Giulio Romano alone, by dint of 
robust energy and lurid fire of fancy flickering amid the 
smoke of his coarser nature, achieved a triumph in this line 
of labour. His Palazzo del Te ^11 always remain the 
monument of a specific moment in Renaissance history, since 
it is adequate to the intellectual conditions of a race 
demoralised but living still with largeness and a sense of 

Michael Angelo formed no school in the strict sense of 
the word. Yet bis influence was not the less felt on that 
account, nor less powerful than Raphael's in the same direc- 
tion. During bis manhood the painters Sebastian del Piombo, 
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V&reello VennsU, uid Daniele da Volterrn. hnd endcHVoured 
to kdd the charm of oil-colouring to his designs ; and long 
before his death, the seduction of his mighty mannerism had 
be^un to exercise a fatal oharm for all the schools of Italy. 
Faint«rs incapable of fathoming his intention, unsympathetic 
to bis rare type of intellect, and gifte<l with less than a tithe 
of hia native force, set themselves to reproduce irhal«ver 
may be justly censured in hia works. To heigbteu and 
enlarge tbeir style was reckoned a chief duty of aspiring 
eraflsmen ; and it was thought that recipes for attaining to 
this final perfection of the modern aria might be extracted 
trithout trouble from Michael Angelo'a mast«q>iecefl. Un- 
luckily, in proportion as hia fame increased, hia peculiarities 
grew with the advance of age more manneristic and defined i 
so that his imitators fixed precisely upon that which sober 
critics now reganl as a deduction from bis greatness. Tbcy 
failed to perceive that be owed hia grandeur to his personality ; 
and tliat the audacities which fascinated them, became more 
whimsical extravii^janoea when Revered ^m hia leTribililii 
and sombre simplicity of imposBiom-d tliougbL His power 
and Ilia spirit were alike unique and unoommunioablc, while 
tbe admirtttiun of hia youthful worshippers betrayed them 
inlo imitating the externals of a atylo that was rapidly losing 
•pontaneity and aense of beauty. Thert^fore they fancied tbey 
were treading in his footatepa and using the grand manner 
wfaen they eorered church-roofs and canvases with sprawling 
flgares in distorted attitudes. Instead of studying nature, 
tbey ktadied Michael Angelo's cartoons, exaggerating by 
tlieir unintelligent diacipleship his wilfulness and arbitrary 
cboioe of form. 

Vaaari's and Cellini's critioiBms of a master tbey both 
hoDNtly revered, may aoflioe to illustraU the false mnlhod 
■doptad by these mimics of Michael Angelo's ideal. To 
duirge bim with faults proceeding from Ibe weakness and 
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blindness of the decadence— the faults of men too blind to 
read his art aright, too weak to stand on their own feet without 
him — woold be either stupid or msticioas. If at the dose 
of the sixteenth century the mannerists sought to startle 
and entrance the world by empty exhibitions of muscul&r 
anatomy misunderstood, and by a braggadocio display ot 
meaningless effects — crowding their compositions with studies 
from the uude, and painting agitated groups without a dis- 
cernible cause for agitation — the crime surely lay with the 
patrons who liked such decoration, and with the jouineymeu 
who provided it. Michael Aiigelo himself always made his 
ve his thought. We may fail to appreciate his 
ir and may be incapable of comprehending his thought ; 
but only insincere or conceited critics will venture to gauge 
the latter by what they feel to be displeasing in the former. 
\^'hat seems lawless in him, follows the law of a profound 
and pecuhar genius, with which, whether we hke it or not, 
we must reckon. His imitators were devoid of thought and 
too indifferent to question whether there was any law to be 
obeyed. Like the jackass in the &ble, they put on the deed 
lion's skin of bis manner, and brayed beneath it, tbinHng 
they could roar. 

Corregg^o, again, though he can hardly be said to hare 
founded a school, was destined to exercise wide and perilous 
influence over a host of manneristic imitators. Francesco 
Mazzoia, called U Parntigianino, followed him so closely that 
his frescoes at Parma are hardly distinguishable from the 
master's; while Federigo Baroccio at Urbino endeavoured 
to preserve the Bensuous and almost childish sweetness of bis 
style in its integrity.' But the real attraction of Correggia 
was only felt when the new harocco architecture called for a 
new kind of decoration. Every cupola throughout the length 

' Bsroeaio had great Buthaiit)' at Florence in the wvenleeilth o 
tnij, when the cult ot Correegio had overapread all Ilslj. 
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And breadth of Italy began tbeti to be painted vith rolling 
cloads and lolliDg tingeU. What tbe wits of Parma had once 
stigmatised as & raijotll of frogs, now seemed tbe only possible 
expression for celestial ecstasy : and to delineate tbe joy of 
heaven npon those multitudes of domes and senii-domea was 
a point of religious etiquette. False lights, dubious foreBbort- 
eninga, sballov colourings, ill-studied furuis, and uiolivelees 
agitation suited the tasle that cared for gaudy brightneaa 
and sensittional effects. The painters, for their part, found it 
convenient to adopt a mannerism that enabled tbem to 
conceal the diflicitlt parts of the figure in feather beds of 
vapour, requiring neither effort of conception nor expenditure 
of labour on drawing and composition. At the same lime, 
tbe Camrri made Correggio's style tbe object of more serious 
itudy ; and the hislory of Bolognese painting ebows what wad 
to bo derived from this master by intelligent and consoientioua 
workmen. 

Hitherto, I have had principally to record tbe errors of 
artifltB copying tbe external qualities of their great prvde- 
CMSora. It is refreshing to turn from the fpiijoni of tbe 
•o-e*lIed RomsJi school to masters in whom the flame of 
Ifae Benatssance still bnmod brightly. Andn.'a del Sarto, tbe 
pupil of Piero di Cosimo, but more nearly related in style to 
Fra Dartolomnieo than to any other of tbe elder masters, was 
bimselt a contempomry of Raphael and Correggio. Yet be 
mast be noticed here ; because be gave new qualities to (tw 
art of Tuscany, and formed a tradition decisive for tbe 
subsequent history of Horcnttne painting. To make a just 
estimate of his achievement is a task of no small dtfliciilty, 
Tbe ItiUians called him ' il pittore senza errori,' or tbe taultleaa 
painter. What they meant by this must have bean that In 
all the technical r«quirementa of art, in drawing, compoaitioii, 
handling of fresco and oils, disposition of dnpeiies, and 
I feeling for li^'ht and shadow, he was above criUcisin. As a 
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colonmt he went furtlier and produced mare beautiful effpctfl 
tban any FloreDtine before him. His silver-grey Iiarmooies 
and liqntd blendjngs of hues cool, j-et lustrous, h»ve a ch&rm 
peculi&r to liimself aJone. We find the like nowhere else in 
Italy. And yet Andrew del Sarto cannot take rank among the 
greatest Renaissance painters. What he lacked was predsel; 
the most precious gift— inspiration, depth of emotion, enei^ 
of thought. We are apt to feel that even his best pictnrea 
were designed with a view to solving an esthetic problem. 
Very few have the poetic charm belonging to the ' 8. John 
of the Pitti or the ' Madonna ' of the Tribune. Beautiful as an 
many of his types, hke the Alagdalen in the large pictura of 
the ' Piettk,' ' we can never be sure that he will not break the 
Bpell by forms of almost mlgar mediocrity. The story that 
his wife, a worthless woman, sat for his Madonnas, and tb« 
legends of his working for money to meet pressing ne^ds, 
seem justified by nitmbore of his paintings, faulty in their 
faultlessnesB and want of spirit. Still, after making tbees 
deductions, we must allow that Andrea del Sarto nok 
unworthily represents the golden age at Florence. There 
is no affectation, no false taste, no trickery in his style. His 
workmanship is always solid ; his hand unerring. If Natnis 
denied him the soul of a poet, and the stem will needed 
for escaping from the sordid circumstances of his life, she 
gave him some of the highest qualities a painter can desire — 
qualities of strength, tranquillity, and thoroughness, that in 
the decline of the century ceased to exist outside Venice, 
Among Del Sarto's followers it will he enough to : 
tion Franciabigio, Vasari's favourite in fresco painting, 1 
de' Rossi, who carried the Florentine manner into Frano^, 
and Poutormo, the masterly painter of portraits.* In ths 

' Pitti Palace. 

■ Franc iabigio's and RoBso'e fre»ooei etand beBide Del Barto'i : 
atrium d1 Ibe Atmanziata si Florence. Pontormo'e poitnita ol C 
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hiatacicol piotures ot these men, whether sacred or secnlair, I 
it is clear how much was done for Florentine art bf Pn J 
Bartolotnmeo and Del Sarto independently of Klichael Angelo I 
uid Lionardo. Angelo Bronzino, the pnpil of PontormOi T 
ia chiefly valuable for his portraits. Hard and cold, yail 
obrioasly true to life, the; form a gallery of great intereal 3 
for the historian of Duke Coaimo's reign. His trescoea and 
allegoriea illustrate the defects that have been pointed out 
in those of EaphaeFB and Baonairoti's imitators.' Want of 
thought and feeling, combined with the presumptuons treat- 
ment of colossal and imaginative snbjecta, rentiers these 
compositionB iuespressibly chilling. The psycholi>giat, who 
may have read a poem from llronzino's pen, will be inchned 
to wonder how fivr this barren art was not connected with 
personal corruption.* 8ucli speculations are, however, apt to 
bo misleading. 

Siena, after a long period of ioaotivity, received a freafa 
impulM at the same time as Florence. Giorauni Antonio 
Baxzt, or Baszi, called 11 Bodoma, was bom at VercoUi about 
1477. He studi^ in bis youth under Lionardo da Vinci, 
training his own exquisite sense of natural beauty hi thai 
scientific school. From Milan, after a certain interral of 
time, he removed to Rome, where he became a friend and 
follower of Unphool. These double infiuences determined a 
style that never lost its own oripnality. With what delicacy 
aiid naiveU, almost like a second Lnini, but with mon of 
humour and sensuousness, he approached historic themes, 
may be seen in his freaooes at Monte Oliveto.' They were 

and Loicnio da' Ucdioi in Ifa* UtDiii, though painttd Irom btuU and 
nwdalliona. hav* a r««l liixtoricil tald*. 

■ The * Chriil in Llnibo ' m S. Lorenso at Floraoo*. and Iha d«l*>l- 
abU picture ot 'Tim*, Beaut;. Luie, and Foil;.' in om Nattanal 
Oallc^. ■ Opni BurU»ike, <tol. iii. pp. 38.40. 

* Kaar Siask Tfaeaa pictures an a aerie* ot Iwanlj-tuiir •nblcela 
ftntn the Ilia ol 8. Bansdict. 
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executed before hU Eomaii visit, and show the facility of a 
most graceful improvis&tore. One paintiag represt^nting the 
' Temptation of Monks by Dancing Women ' carries the 
melody of fluent Unes and the seduction of fair girUsb facea 
into a region of pure poetry. These frescoes are superior to 
Sodoma's work in the Famesina. Impressed, as all artists 
were, by the monumental character of Kome, and fired by 
Baphael's example, he tried to abandon his sketchy and 
idyllic style tor one of greater majesty and fulness. Th» 
delicious freshness of his earlier manner was sacrificed ; hut 
his best efforts to produce a grandiose composition ended in 
a confusion of individually beautiful but ill-assorted motives. 
Like Lnini, Sodoma was never successful in pictures requiring 
combination and arrangement. He tacked some sense of 
Ej-mmetry and sought to achieve massiveness by crowding 
figures in a given space. ^Vhen we compare his group of 
' S. Catherine Painting under the Stigmata ' with the medley 
of agitated (onus that make up his picture of the same saint 
at Tuldo'e execution, we see plainly that he ought to have 
confined himself to the expression of very simple themes.' 
The former is incomparable for its sweetness ; the latter is 
indistinct and wearying, in spite of many details that adorn 
it. Gifted with an exquisite feeling for the beauty of the 
liuman body, Sodoma excelled himself when he was contented 
with a single figure. His ' S. Sebastian,' notwithstanding its 
wan and faded colouring, is still the very best that has been 
painted.^ Buffering, refined and spiritual, without contortion 
or spasm, could not be presented with more pathos in a form 
of more surpassing loveliness. This is a truly demonic picture 
in the fascination it exercises and the memory it leaves upon 

< In the church of S. Domenieo. Siena. 
* Id the Dffizxi. See »lso tWoma's ' Sscrifloe ot luao ' 
ei ihedral ot P)««, and the ' Cbrist Bgond to the Pillat ' in the Acadeiqy 
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the niinil. Part of its unanalysable charm may be due to tha 
bold ibouf^bt of oombioiiig the beauty of a Greek llylaa with 
the Cfaristiao sentiment of martyrdom. Only the Reuftiaaauco 
coald have prodaced a hybrid so succeeafol, because so deeply 
felt. 

Sodoma's infinenc« at Siena, where he lived a pictnresque 
life, delighting in hia horses and surrounding himself with 
Bir&ngo four-footed pets of all sorts, soon produced a school of 
worthy masters, Girolamo del Pacchia, Domenico Becc&fumi, 
and Baldassare Peruzti, though they owed much to the 
stimulus of his example, followed him in no servile spirit. 
Indeed, it may be said that Pucchia's pain tin (,'s in the Oratory 
of 8. Bernardino, though they lacked his siren beauty, 
ore more powerfully composed ; while Peruxii's fresco of 
' Augustus and the Sibyl,' in the church of Kontegiusta, has 
a uonnmental difmity unknown to Sodoma. Itecoafomi 
is apt to leave the spectator of his paintings cold. From 
inventive powers so rich and technical excellence so thorough, 
we demand more than he can give, and are therefore dis- 
appointed, ilis mo^t interesting picture at Siena is th« 
> Kligmati Ration of S. Catherine,' famous for its mastery of 
(miduat«d whites. Much of the paved work of the Doomo 
is attributed to his design. Both Beccafumi and Pemut 
frit the cold and manneristic Roman style of rbetorio in- 
juriously. 

To mention the remaining schools of Italy in detail would 
be gnperfluous. True art still llouriNhed at Ferrara, where 
Ciaro&Io endeavoured to carry on the Roman manner of 
Raphael without the necessary strength or ideality, but also 
without the soulless insincerity of the manneristn. Ilin best 
quality wa« colouring, ^mlike and rich ; but this found littla 
scope for exercise in the dry and tahoured stylo he affected, 
Dosao Posst fared better, pi-th&ps through having narer «■ 
perienoed Ike sttductiona of Borne. His glowing c 
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quaint fancy give the attraction of romance to many of hit 
pictures. The ' Circe," for example, of the Borghese Palace, 
is worthy to rank with the best Renaissance work. It is per- 
fectly original, not even suggesting the influence of Venica 
by its deep and lustrous hues. No painting is more fit to 
illustrate the ' Orlando InDamorato.' Just so, we feel in look- 
ina at it, did Dragontina show herself to Boiardo's fancy. 
Arioslo'a Alcina belongs to a different family of magnificent 
vilclies. 

Cremona, at this epoch, had a school of painters, in- 
fluenced almost equally by the Venetians, the Milanese, and 
the Roman mannerists. The Campi family covered those 
grave Lombard vaults with stucco, fresco, and gilding in a 
style only just removed from the barocco.^ Brescia and 
Bergamo remained within the iniluence of Venice, producing 
work of nearly first-rate quality in Moretto, Romanino, and 
Lorenzo Lotto. Moroni, the pupil of Moretto, was destined 
to become one of the most powerful character painters of the 
modem world, and to enrich the studies of historians and 
artists with a series of portraits impressive by their fidelity to 
the spirit of the sixteenth century at its conclusion. Venice 
herself at this period was still producing masterpieces of 
the genuine Renaissance. But the decline into majinerisni, 
caused by circumstances similar to those of Rome, was not 
far distant. 

It may seem strange to those who have visited the picture 
galleries of Italy, and have noticed bow very large a number 
of the painters fiounshed after 1560, that I should have per- 
sistently spoken of the last half of the sixteenth century as a 
period of decadence. This it was, however, in a deep and trae 
sense of the word. The force of the Renaissance was ex- 
hausted, and n time of relaxation bad to be passed tbrangb, 

■ The chnrch ot 8. 
tor the ani(7 ol etjle i 
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* lefore the reacUou known aa the Counter -He formation coulJ 
make itself fell in art. Then, and not till tben, t new 
spiritual impulse produced a ucw stylo. This secondary 
growth of painting be^an to flourish at Bologua m accordanca 
with fresh laws of taste. Religious sentiments of a diiforent 
order had to be expressed ; society hud undergone a change, 
and the arts were ^verued by a genuine, if fu inferior, 
tDsprraticin. Meanwhile, the Renaissance, w f ar m Italy li 
eoncemed, was ended. 
|, It is one of the ^nd features of this subject, that each 
I Motion hu to emJ in lainenlulioii. SL'r\ itude in the sphere of 
I politics ; literary feebleness in Bcholarshi]) ; decadence in art : 
.—to shun these conoluxions is impo«sible. He who h&i 
undertaken to doscnbe the pHnihola o( a projectile, cannot l>o 
satisfied with tracing its gradual rise and determining its 
cubnination. He must follow its spent force, and watoli it 
slowly sink with ever dwindhiig impeluK to earth. Intcllec- 
tual movements, when we isolate them in a special country, 
observing the causes that set ibeoi in motion and calculating 
their retarding infiuences. may. not unreasonably, be com- 
pared to the parabola of a projectile. To shrink from study- 
Ing the decline of mental vigour in Italy upon the close of the 
Ben&iaaanoe, would be therefore weak ; tliough the task of 
tracing the impulse communicated by her previous energy 
to other nations, and their stirring under a like movement, 
might be more agreeable. 
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APPENDIX I 

The PtUpU* c/ Pua and BavtUo 

HAvaa tried to chorftcMriiie NiccoU I'tBAnn's rcUtiaa to Mrly 
ItalUn mi in the socoDd chapter of thia volume. I adverted (o th« 
racent doubtn wliieb have hovn thrown by very eotupelenl anttuiri' 
ttoB upon V'Mui's legend of thia nuster. Messrs. Crow* uid 
CkvftloMeUe, while discaaain)! the qncslion of hia biitbpUee sjid 
hia early training, oba«rve, what ii no doubt true, that thera are no 
tneas of good sculpture io Pitm antaoadant to th« Baptiater; pulpit 
ol ISOO, ftnd remark that for soch ■ phanonMnon ■• the auddaa 
•fpMTknae of thia muterpiM* it ia needful to aeek aonie uite- 
Mdeals elsewhere.' This leads them to asli whether NIpooU did 
not ows his origin and sduration to soiuh other pa,T\ of Itnlj'. 
Finding at Ravello, n(<ar Amalfi. a pulpit sciilptiireil in I'i^'i by 
Niccola di itortolonimeo da Fo(;;;ia. thej iniiKot that a school of 
■lone>carvers may liave doorisbed at Fc>i;K>a, and tliat Ni(«ol* 
riaaoo. in ■))ite of his aiding himself /'imniu on tho liaptiitsry 
pulpit, may tuTe been an Apulian trained in that sotaoDl. The 
Mrgunumla addnced in &vonr of that hypolhrsts are that Nieoola's 
fathar, tboof^ oonimonly b«liev<id to liave Ixwn tier Pietro da 
SiMU, WH perhaps called Pieiro di Apulia,' and that meritorious 
aniala oartainly eiisted at Foggia and Trani. Yat tb* resemblanca 
of style between the pulpiii at Ravello | ITTl' and Pisa [12001, if 
that indeed existi {whereof horeafttft wore must be said), might ba 

' HiiUiry o/ PaiHttHf in Ualy. vol. L ehap. It. 
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uaeti to prove that Kiccola da Foggi» learned his art from Kiccotft 
Pisano, iDBtead of the aontrary; nor aigain, supposing tha Apnlian 
school to havg flonrished before 1260, is it incoosiatent with the 
tradition at Niccola'e life that he should have learned the senlplor'a 
craft while working in his jouth at Kaples. For the rest. He 
Crowe and Cavalcaiielle dismiss the sUiry of PisHtio's studying (he 
antique baa-reliefs at Pisa with contempt ; ' hnt they omit to n 
the actual transcripts fronj those marbles introdaced into bis finC 
pulpit. A^in. they assume that the lunette at Lucca was one of 
his latest works, giving precedence lo the pulpits of I^sa and Sieoft 
and the fountain of Perugia. A comparison of stylo no doubt 
renders this view plausible ; for the lunette at Lucca is superior M 
any other of Pisano's works as a composition. 

The full discussion of these points is rendered impossible by tfaa 
want of contemporary iuformation, and each student must, there- 
fore, remain contented with his own h.vpothesis. Yet sometliini; 
con be said with regard to the Ravello pnlpit that plays so important 
a part in the argument of the learned historians of Italian painuog. 
Unless a strong similarity between it and Pisano's pulpits c< 
proved, their hypothesis carries with it no persuasion. 

The pulpit in the cathedral of BaveUo is formed like an unbo 
of the antique type. That is to say, it is a long parallelogram with 
flat aides, raised npon pillars, and approached by a Sight of a 
These steps are enclosed within richly -ornamented walls, and akud 
distinct from tlie pulpit ; a short bridge connects the two. Tlie ai 
pillars supporting the ambo itself are slender twisted colomnawlth 
classic capllala. Three rest on lions, three on lionesses, admirably 
carved in diOerent attitudes. A small projection on the north aide 
of the pulpit sustains an eagle standing on a pillar, and spreading 
out his wings lo bear an open book. On the arch OTer (he 
entrance to the staircase projects the head of Sigelgaita, wife of 
Ntccola Rufolo. the donor of the pulpit to the church, sculptured 
in the style of the Boman decadence, between two profile medal- 
lions in low reliet" The material of the whole is fair whit« marble, 

' Lac. cU. p. 127. 

* Mr. Perbitts. following the tag^atioa o( Panza, in his Istoria tUT 
Aniioa Be^ibtiea d'Amalfi, is inclined to think that this head r 
tents, not SiselEaila, but Joanna II. ol Naples, and is therelore 
than a century later in date thao the pulpit. See Italian Sculplttn, 
p.3L 




•nri«h»d with mosaici, and wronghi into beaatiful scroU-work of 
kc&nthaa leaves and other Hoiuftnesque odommentk An inscrip- 
tion, ' Ego Mofialer Sieolaiu de Bartkolomto da Fogia Mat' 
moranui hoe opui fen;' txA another, 'LiKptU mUlenitbi* etntutn 
h%»qu4 trigeni* XPI. biiienii anai* ab oriyin^ plenit,' indicUe tlie 
artist's Dfuue tuid the d»(e of the work. 

It ii difficult to nnderaland haw anyone could traoa meh m 
rpsenjblance between this rocCanj^ilui atnbo and the heiagonttl 
•truotore in the Piean Baptistery ai would justify ihem in asMtt- 
inft both to be the products of the aaiue school. The pulpit of 
Nlerola da FoKgia do«« not materially differ from other ambonos 
in Ilaly^froui several, for iostance. in Ainalfi and Raveilo; while 
the distinctive features of Nicoola Plsano's work — the combination 
of classiortlly studii^d baa-reliefs with Gothic principles of constroc- 
IJon, the fiwliiiK for artistic nnity in the coinpoaition of ^roops. the 
mastvry over pUsiic form, and the detached allegorical figuTM — ar« 
noticeable only by their total abssnce from ik What is left by wny 
of similanty is a sciilptiirestiue reliDenient in Si^lgaita's portrwt. 
Dot nnworthy of riwmo's own chisel. This, liowevor, is but a 
•lender point whereon to base m large a pyramid of pure conjae- 

I nre. Surely we must look elsewhere than at Kavello or at Foggia 

I for ilie orii{in of Kiccola Piaano. 

Why then should we reject tradition in this instance? Momts. 
Crowo and Cavaloasella reply ; becaose the sculpture of do Tuscan 
^ty b«bra bia period is good enotigh to have led up to biiu. Yet 
this mi^ b* conlMted; and al all evenia it will not b« eaay [o 
frov« bom tba Bavello bead of Sigelgaita that a more advanoed 
Mhool adsled in tb» Mntb. Th« (act i* that the art of the stone- 
Mmn or marmorarU had naver entir«ly di«d out since the days 
ft P*™""" greatneia ; nor was Nioeola without respectable pm- 
deceason in the very town of Luoca, where he produced the first 
masterpiece of moijern sculpture. The circular font of 8. Froiliano, 
tor nxaniplc. carved with figures in hiRh relief by a certain Ilubertiia 
of the twelfth century, combines the Konianeaque mannerism with 
the noi'twM of tunlisval hnoy. I might point in partieolar to two 
knight* sealed on one horse in what I take to be the company 
of PboTAob crossing the Red Sea, as an inalanoe of a aaccnwhil 
alUUO^ to escape from the formalism of a decayed atyla. Al the 
wnt time the general ellect of the emboeaed work of this font is 
tnoi nor do we dwl to perceive thai the anist rvtunad soma 
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portion of the classic feeling for grandiose and monumental eom- 
position. Far less noteworthy, yet still not utterly despicable, is 
the has-relief of Bidoinos over the side-^oor of S. Salvatore at 
Loeoa. What Niocola added of indefeasibly his own to the style 
of these continnators of a dead tradition* was feeling for the beanty 
of classical work in a good age, and through that feeling a more 
perfect sympathy with nature. It is just at this point that the old 
tale about the sarcophagus of the Countess Beatrice conveys not 
only the letter but the spirit of the feci Niocola's genius, no less 
vivid and life-giving than that of Giotto, infused into the hard and 
fonnal manner of his immediate predecessors true nature and true 
art. Between the bas-relief of S. Salvatore and the bas-relief over 
the n(Hrth door of the Duomo at Lucca, there is indeed a broad 
gulf^ yet such as might have been passed at one bound by a master 
into whose soul the beauty of a fragment of Greek art had sunk, 
and who had received at his birth the gift of a creative genius. 



I 
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Michael Ang»U>'i Sonntlt 

lava th* da»Ui of Mioha«) Angelo, the muiuMripU of liU MttneU. 
madrigftlii. and other poenu, written iX variom periods of hii life, 
wad well known to his intimate frieoda, passed into tlie haods of 
hit Dsphew, Lionardo BnooaiToti. From Lionardo they deaoendMl 
to his son, Hiehael Angelo, who waa htnitelf a poet of some mark. 
This grand'Hephow of the scolptor prepared thein for the prew, 
and gava them to the world in 1628. On hii redaction the oom- 
monJr reoaived veruon of th« poems rested ontil 1S03, when 
SignoT Ceaare Ouasti of Florence, having gained aocets to the 
original mannaeripte. pablished a critical edition, preMTving; everj- 
pecoliarity of the autograph, and adding a prose paraphrase for tlia 
t-splanation of the text. 

The yotmger Michael Anffi>Io, working in an age of litanujr 
pedantry and moral prudery, fancied that it was hi* dnty to raflna 
the style ot his great anccsior, and to remore alluHions open to 
ignorant miicunitruction. Instead, Iherefore, of giving an exarl 
transcript of ilie oritcinal poems, he set himtell to mflen down 
lh«lf harshness, to clear away their obstmrity, to amplify, Irans- 
poaa, and matilala according to his own Ideas of syntax, lasie, and 
rbotoHo. On the Dantesifne rnggadneaa of Uiohavl Angalo he 
anfcrafled the preltineie of the seventeenth retrarchi'li ; and whore 
ha thon^t Uie morality of the poems waa tgnestiunable, especially 
in tba oase of Ihoae aildresited to Cavalieri, he did not hesitate to 
Introdooe such alt«rationR as drstroyed their obvious intention. 
In order to uiidcrntand the effect of tliii mrtliod, it is only aecra- 
sary to ouni|<aro tlia aiiloKrs{ih as printed by Utisiti with the veminn 
of 1628. In Bonnet xiii.. fur example, the two oupips affTtie in only 
OM line, while the remaining thirteen ar« diftori«d and adortwd 
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with supprfluoiiB conceits by the ovcr-Bcrupi)]ons hai not too eoa- 
sciectioUH editor of 1623.' 

Michael Aotjelo's poems, even after bia grand-nephev had tried 
to reduce ibsax to Incidity and order, have always been considered 
obscure and crabbed. Nor can it be pretended that they gain id 
smoothness and clearness by the reetoralion of the tma readings. 
On (be contrary, instances of defective grammar, harsh elisiona, 
Htruned metaphors, and incomplete eipressions are mnltiplied. 
The difliciOly of coinpreheDding the sense is rather increased tbaa 
diminished, and the obstacles to a Uanslator become still more 
iiisurm oil n table than Wordsworth found them.* This being nn- 
iloubtedly the case, the valae of Gaasti's edition for students 
of Michael Angelo is nevertheless inestimable. We read now for 
[he first time what the greatest man of tlie sixteenth century 
actually wroie, and are able to enter, iviihout the interference of a 
tictitioaa veil, into the shrinn of his own thought and feeling. His 
i^oncets form the beet commentairy on Michael Angelo's solitary 
life and on his sublime ideal of art. This reflection has guided me 
in the choice of those now offered in Enelish, as an illustration of 
the chapter in this volume devoted to their author's biography. 

Though the dates of Michael Angclo's compositions are con- 
jpctnral. it may be assnmed that the two sonnets on Dante were 
written when he was himself in eiaie. We know that, while 
sojourning in the house of Gian Francesco AldoiTandini al 
Bologna, he used to spend a portion of his time in reading Dants 
sloud to his protector ; * and the indignation expressed agunst 
Florence, then as ever fickle and ungrateful, the genie awtra, 
invidiota, e tuperba, to use Dante's own words, seems proper to a 
period of just resentraeut. 5till there is no certainty thai they 
belong to 1495 ; for throughout his long life Michael Angelo was 
occupied with Dante. A story told of him in 1506. together with 



' See Oussti's Binu di Michel A^nolo BuonarroU, Firsnxi, I86S, 
p. 189. The future references will be made to that edition. 

* >I can translate, and have translated. Ino books of Ariosto at the 
rate nearly of one hundred lines a day ; but so much meaning has been 
put by Michael Angelo into so little room, and that meaning sometime* 
so eicelleul in itself, that I found the difficulty of translating bim in- 
surmountable.'— Note to Wordewoiib's English version of some sonnets 
of Michael Angelo. 

• See above, p. 285. 
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Uu dinJosuei reported by Donato Givmotti, prove that be wtta 
r(ig»nl«d b; hii feUoW'citizeni na ut aathority upon the mefuting 
of the 'Divine Comedy.'' In 151B, when the Florentine Aettdemy 
petitioned Leo X. to tninaport the bonea of Dante from BavennA 
to Florence, Michael Aiigelo snbicribed the diwuinent and offered 
to erect a statue worthy of the poet.' How deeply tbe study 
of Diuite influenced hii art, appears not only in the lower part 
of the * LmI Judgment : ' we feel that aource of stem and lofty 
inspiratioa in hie style at large; nor con we reckon what the 
world loal when hii volnnie of drawings in illustration of the 
' Divine Comedy ' perished at sea.* Tbe two following Kmnels, 
tbwelbre, whenever written, may be taken as eiprtrasing his 
•atUed feeling about tbe first and gieataat of Italian poets : * — 



From hesTsn his ipiril eume, *ai robed In eUj 
The realms ol justice and ot meniy trod, 
Then rove a liviim man lo gase on Ood, 

That he might maka thn truth as slew as day. 

For that pore star (bat briRhleoed with his ray 
The ill-deserrlag Deal ohere I was born, 
Tbe whole wide world woald be a prize lo loenl { 

None but hi* Uskoi can doe guerdon pay. 

I speak ot Danta, whose high work remains 
tJnknowD, onbonoured by that thankless brood. 
Who only lo jest men deny tbslr wK^e:. 

Ware I but ha 1 Bom lor like lingorinft pain*;, 
Agoinat his exile oonpled with hia good 
I'd gladly chsngB tha world's bast herilagil 



No tongae can (ell o( him what shonid bs 1^. 

For on blind eyes his splendour shines too stronB ; 

'Twen easier to blams those who wroosht him wrong. 
Than sounil his least piaiss with a mouth ol gold. 



' ft*« Oolti'a Lite, p. tS, and Oiannotll's works {Firenie, Lb Man- 
r, lUO), quoted by Oottl. pp. M«.3£T. 

• 8m Appendix (o UoiU'i Life. So. 36. 

• Sm Ootti'* LUe, p. 3M. • Owati, pp. 16S.1U. 
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Ele to explore the plitce of pun was boM, 
Then Boared to Ood. to teach our Bonis bf song i 
The gales heaveD oped to bear his (eet ftlong. 

Against his just desire his aountrj' roUed. 

Thankless 1 call her. and to her own pun 

The DUrse of fell miBohance ; for sign take (bis. 
That ever to the best she deals more scorn: 

Among a thousand proofs let one retaain ; 

Thongh ne'er was fortune more unjust tbftn his. 
His equal or bis better ne'er was born. 



About the date of the two next sonnets there is lees doubt. 
The first WM dearly written whan Michael Angelo wm emarting 
under a sense of the ill' treatment be received from Jnlim. The 
second, compoBed at Kotne, is intorestiiig as the onlj proof we 
possess of the impression made upon his mind b;r the anomalies 
of the Papal rule. Here, in the capital of ChristeDdom, he write*, 
holj things are sold for money to be used in warfare, and (he 
pontiff, guel nel manto, paralyses the powers of the sculptor bj 
refoaing him employment.' 



M7 Lord ! it ever ancieat saw spake sooth, 

Hear this which saith : Who can. doth never wiU. 

Lo 1 thoQ hast lent thine ear to tables still, 
Bewarding those who hate the name of troth. 
I am Ihj dradge and have been from mj janth — 

Thine, like the rays which the sun's circle Oil ; 

Yet of m; dear time's waste tbou thiuk'st no ill: 1 
The more 1 toil, the less 1 move th; ruth. 

Once 'twas aj hope to raise me b; th; height ; 
But 'Us the balance and the powerful sword 
Of Jnstice, not false Boho. that we need. 

Heaven, as it seems, plants virtue in despite 
Here on the earth, if this be our reward — 
To seek for fruit on trees too dr; to breed* 



' Quasti, pp. 151), 1S7. 
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Here bebna and iirordi are made of ehalioM : 
The blood at Christ it «old m mneb the quart ; 
His oross and tbomi are spean and ihielda ; and t! 

Musi be the time ere even hJa patience o«aie. 

Naj let Him oome no more to raise the fee* 
Ot fraud and sacrilege bejond report I 
For Borne etilt ila^s and lelli Him at the ooait. 

When pathi are aloied to Tirtne'i lair inoraaM. 



Now were fli ti 



etorm 



■ to aerape a treaenre, 
Seeing that work and gain are gone ; while he 
Who wean the robe, ii mj Medaaa still. 
Ferehanoe in hearen poiert j is a pleasure : 
Bat ot thai better life what hope have we, 
When the bleasad banner leadi to nought bat Ulf 



A third sonnet of lliia pfriod is intended to be half bnrleaqne, 
and. therefore, ie composed a coda, lu tlie Italians deseribe tlie 
lengthened form of the concluBion. U nna writlon whOe Mlcha«1 
Angalo waa painting the roof of the Siatine, and «iu eent to hi* 
friand aiovanni da Pistoja. The etTect of tbia work, aa Vaaari tella 
US, on hia eyeaigbt wa« eo injuriooa, that, for aome time afker ita 
eomplatioR, be could onlj read by placing the book ot manuscript 
*boTe hia head and looking up.' 



I'te grown a goitre \>j dwelling in this den — 
Aa oats from stagnant streams in Lombard;', 
Or in what other land the; hap tu be^ 

Which drivee the bellj close beneath the cbio : 

Uj beard turns up to heaven \ m; nape lalU in, 
Fiscd on m; spina : m; brsail-bone Tisiblj 
Orows like a haip : a rich ambroiderT 

Bedews m; lac* tram bnuh>drops thick and thin. 

Uj loina into mj paaneh like levera grind ; 
Hj battock like a cropper beats m; weicbt; 
HjT laei nnguided wander to and Iro ; 
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In Front m; skin grows loose ftnd long : behind, 
Bj bending il becomes more tsal and slrmit ; 
Baakvard I straJn me like a Syrian bov : 
Whence false and quainl, I know. 
MuEt be the tniil ot sqaioting bruin and e;e; 
For ill can aim the gan Ibat bends anrj. 

Come IheD. QiOTiuuii, tr; 
To succoui n>; dead pictures and xaj tame ; 
Since foul 1 fare and painting is m; shame. 

The majorit; of the sonnetB are devoted to lovo and beantv, 
conceived in the spirit of exalted Platonism. They are supposed 
to have been written in the latter period of his life, when be was 
about siity years of age : and though we do not know for certAiD 
to whom tlicy were in every case addressed, ihey may be used in 
confirmation of what I have eaid about his admiration for Tiltorui 
Colonna and Tommaso Cavalieri.' The following, with its some- 
what obscure adaptation of a Platonic theory of creation to his 
on-n art, was probably composed soon after VittorU Colonna's 
death.' 



Whan my mde hammer to the stnbbom stone 
Gives homan shape, now that, now this, at will, 
Following bis band who wields and gnidea it stUl, 

Il moves upon another's feet alone. 

£ut He who dwells ia heaven all things doth fill 
With beauty by pnre motions ot his own ; 
And since tools fashion tools which else were Dona. 

His life makes all that lives with living skilL 

Kow. tor that every stroke excels the more 

The closer to the forge it still ascend. 

Her soal that quickened mine hath sought the skies : 
Wherefore I find my toil will never end. 

If God, the great artificer, deniea 

That tool which was my only aid before. 

The next ia peculiarly valuable, aa proving with what intense 
and religions fiarvoar Michael Angelo addressed himself to the 

■ See above, pp. 317-S19. ■ Goasti, p. 226. 
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wonhip of intelleetiut] beaut.v> He alone, in that age of leiuualilj 
and anitnalinu, pierced through Ifae form of fleeb Uid aonghl UiB 
ilivine idea it bDiirJaoced : '— 



Ai one wbo will reiMk her home at light. 

Thy lorm iminoila] U this priioii'hoiua 

DMMnded, Uka an angel piteouB. 
To heal all bearia and make tb< whole world bright. 
'Til thii that Ihralls m; heart in love'i daligbt. 

Not thy clear (ace of beaoty gloriouB : 

For he who hfrboaia virtue, still will eliooM 
To love what neither jears nor death oan blighL 

So (are* it ever with thtn^ Ugh and ran, 

Wroi;ight in the sweat of nalnre ; hesTen above 
Shower* on their hirih the blewlngs of her prime ; 

Nor bath Ood doigned to show Himialt eUewheie 
Mora olearlj than in human forms sabliine ; 
Which, since lliej inisgi Him. compel m; love. 

wme PlatoniQ theme ia alight]; varied Id (he two roUowirti; 



Cboioa iotil, in whom, ai in a glass, we see. 

Ifimrad la Ih; pure form and dehcale. 

What beantiea heaveD and nattu* oan crtale, 
The paragon of all their worka to be I 
Fair soul, in whom love, pilj. piety, 

Hava foand a home, as from thj outward slata 

We clearly read, and are to rare and gr<«t 
Thai they adorn none otbor like to ibee I 

Lo** takaa me captive ; beam; binds ibt soul ■ 
Pity and mercy with their gentl* *ym 
Wako in my heart a hope that eannul clinaL 

What lav. what dentiny. what tall control. 
What craeltj. or late or soon, denies 
That death sboald spai* perfection eo eompUla f 
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From sweet lameDts to bitter joys, trom peaM 

Eternal U> a brief sod hollow tnice. 

How have I (alien 1— whea tU truth we lose. 
Mere aense sarvives our reason's dear decease. 
I know not if m; heart bred this disease, 

That stitl more pleuing grows with growing asa; 

Or else th; face, tliine eyes, in which the bnei 
And fires of Paradise dart ecstasies. 

Thy beaatj is no mortal thing ; 'twas sent 

From faeaven on high to make oar earth divine: 

Wherefore, though wasting, burning. I'm content; 
For in thf sight what could 1 do but pine ? 

If God Himself thos rules m; destiny. 

Who, when 1 die. can lay the blame on thee 7 

The next is saddened by old age and death. Love has jieldej 
to piety, and is only remembered as what used to be. Yet in form 
and feeling this is quite one of the most beantifol in the ■ 
aappoBed to refer to Vittoria Colonna : '-~ 



Bring bank the time when blind desire ran free. 

With bit and rein too loose to curb bis flight ; 

Give back the baried face, once angel-bright. 
That hides in earth all comely things from me ; 
Bring baak those journeys ta'cn so toilsomely, 

So toilsome-slow to him whose burs are while ; 

Those tears and flames that in one breast nnite; 
It tboa wilt once more take thy fill of me I 

Tet Love I Sappose it true that thoa dost thiiT* 

Only on bitter honey-dews of tears. 

Small profit hast thou of a weak old man. 
My Boni that toward the other shore doth strive. 

Wards off thy darts with shafts of holier feats; 

And file feeds ill on brands no breath can tan. 

After tills it only remains to qnote the celebrated sonnet u 
by Varchi for hia dissertation, the best known of all Michael | 
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Angela's poenu.' The tbooKht in this: jiul m a smilptor hewn 
from a block of marble the form that lies concealed wiUiln, ao ihe 
lover hM to extract from his lady's heart the lite or death of bin 



The beat of artUti hath no thought to «how 
Which the niiiflh stone in its anperlluouB ihell 
Doth Dot iaclude ; to brooJi the marble apvU 

Is all the hmd that serves the brain caa do. 

The ill 1 Bhoo, the good 1 seek, even so 
In thee, t^r ladj, proad, ineOable, 
Lies hidden : but the art I vield so well 

Woiki adTcne to m; wish, and Uja me low. 

Therefore not love, nor th; tranicendeDt face. 

Nor oruelt?, nor (ortnne. nor iliBdsin. 

CaoM mj tnisohence. nor late, nor destiny : 
Sinoe in thy heart tbou oanieat death and grace 

Enoloeed together, and my worthless brain 

Can draw forth only death to feed on me. 

The fire of youth waa not eitinot, we feel, after readini; these 
lut Mnnets. There is, indeed, an almoet pathetic intenait; of 
paasion in the recnrroDce of Michael Aiifcelo's thoughts to a mb' 
lime love on the verge of the grave. Not less important in thcLi 
bearing on his state of feeling are the sonnets aildressed to Cava 
lierf ; and tbouKh bis modem editor shrinka from patting a literal 
inMtpralAtion upon them, I am convinced thai we most accept 
tbom aimplj •■ an expression of the artist's boiniu,*n for the worth 
■nd beantjr of an excellent ;onng man. The two sonnets I inti-nd 
to qnole next ' were written, according U> Varclii's direct testimony, 
for Tommaeo Cavsllert, ' in whom ' — the worda are Varchi's — * I 
diseovercd, beados incomparable personal beauty, so mnch charm 
of natore, such cicoUent abihties, and snch a graceful manner, thai 
ka dcMTved, and still dasBrres, to be the belter loved the more he ia 
L ksowsu' The play of words upon Cavalieri'a name in the laal line 
(odbeBmeoimel, the evidence of Varchi, and the indirect wltnees 

■ DaHvared before the Florealioe Academy in IM6. Bee OusMi, 
ft ITS, ter the aonnet and p. luv. lor the dissertalion. Bee alto Uulti. 
f, M9, lor Michael Angela's teinarks upon the latter. 
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of Condivi, together with Michael Angelo's own letters,' are saf- 
ficient ill my Jcdgment to wairoDt the explanation I have given 
above. Nor do I think that the doubts expressed by Ouasti about 
the intention of the Bonceta,' or Gotti's onrions theory that the 
letten, though addressed to Cavaheri, were meant tor Yittori* 
Colonna,' are much more honourable to Michael Angelo'a repnts- 
tion than the garbling procesa whereby the verses were rendertal 
imintelligible in the edition of l&IS. 



Whf should I seek to ease intense desire 

With still more tear^ and wind; words ol griel, 
When heaven, or late or soon, sends no reliet 

To souls fhom love hsth robed around with 6re? 

Why need my aching heart io death aspire 
Vthen all muel die ? Nay, death beyond beUef 
Unio these eyes wonld be both sweet and brief. 

Since in my sum o( woes all joys expire ! 

ThereCore beoauae I cannot abun the blow 
1 rather seek, say who must role tny breesi. 
Gliding between her gladnees and hei woe ? 

II only chains and bands can make me blest, 
tio marvel It alone and bare I go 
An ann^d Knight's captive and slave oonfeGsei. 



With yonr fait eyea a eharming light I see. 

For which my own blind eyes would peer in vsir 
Stayed by yonr feet the burden I snstain 

Which my lame feet find all too strong for me ; 

Windless upon yonr pinions forth 1 fly ; 

Heavenward yonr spirit stirretb me to strain ; 
E'en as you will. 1 blusb and blanch again, 

Freeze in the sun, bum 'neath a frosty sky. 

Tour will includes and is the lord of mine ; 

Life to roy thoughla within your heart is given; 
My words begin to breathe upon your breath : 

Like to the moon am I, that cannot shine 
Alone ; for 1o t our eyes see nought in heaven 
Save what the living son illamineth. 



' See Archivio Buonarroli ; and above, p. 318. note 2. 
< Jl^iar. p. ilv, ' Qotti's Life. pp. 231-239. 
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Whether m ve jaAiiled in Mugnin^; the foilowmg pair iv the 
CftvaUari leriea i* more doubtfni. TUey Mein, howavar, to procMd 
Cram « uijulaT mood ol Ibe poet'* mind.' 



it loTB be ohute. il virtu* oonquer ill, 
U totluuB bind both loven in on* bond. 
If eilhsr at (lie oLber's griel deipond. 

IF both In goeemed b; one lile, uns viU ; 

1( in tiro bodiei one soul triUDpl) slill, 

lulling the tw*ia from e*rth to hMvoa bejond. 
It Imre with one blow uul one goUlm KWid 

B*>* power both unittan br***t« to pieroa *Dd tbrill ; 

It e*eb the other lore. hinueU lortfoing. 
With laeh delight, Buoh mtout. »ad ao w*U, 
Tbnt both to one lole and their will* eombim ; 

It Ihotuktid* ot tbase Ihoughls tU thought outgoing 
F*U th* IcMt put ot their firm Iotb to teU ; 
8*f , Mn mer« wigrjt apite Ibit knot untwine T 



Ha who oidalned, when Qrat the world begua, 
Tim* thai WM not b«Iora ore4lion'> hoar, 
Dividad It, Mid gire the ■on'* high power 

To r«le the one. the moon the other spku : 

Tfaanee tal« Mid eluuigettil ohaooe and [ortone'a tea 
Did in on* moment down on murtkla abowai : 
To me ihe; portioned darkneaa (ot ■ Jowar; 

Dark hMh nj let be«n nnoa I wm * niao. 

Ujme]t mh ««*r mine own ooantorlait i 

And *■ deep night grow* itill mora dim Mid doa. 
Bo alUl ot man nla-doitis mnet I ni* ; 

UeuiwhDe thi* *olaoa la m; aonl I* eweet. 
That mj black night doth make more olaor Uie aon 
Which at TOUT biith ■*> given to wait on jou. 

■onnet written for Lnigi del Bierio. on the death ot hi* frieuit 
Ceoobino Brucei, i* curious ou account of iU conceit.' Mtchaul 



■ Onuti. pf. IM-IOL 
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Angelo sajs : ' Cecchino, whom j'ou loved, is dead ; &nd if I &ni (o 
make his {lortraili I cui only di> so by drawing you, in whom ha 
still lives.' Here, again, we trace the Platonic conception of lav« 
M nothing if not spiritual, and cf beauty as a torai that finds it* 
immortality within the lover'a soul. Thie Ceuchiuo was a bojr who 
died at the age of seventeen. Michael Angela wrote his epicedion 
m several centunas of verses, distnbuled amoDg his friends in ths 
form of what he termi polutini, as though they were Iriflea. 



Scarce had I »een for the Srst time his eyM 

Which to thy liiiog ejus are life and light, 
Whsu closed at last in death's injorious night 

He openfl.i them on God in Paradiae. 

I know it and I wi^p. too late made wise : 
Yet vsd Ihu (suit not miuK ; lor death's fell spita 
Itobb^d my desire il that scpreuie delight, 

'VThiob in thy better memory iievet dies. 

Therefore, Luigi, it the task be mine 
To make Duiiina Cecchiiia smile lu stoue 
Foi ever, now thai earth bath made him dim. 

If the beloved within the lovei shine, 

Binca art without him 'annot work alone. 
Thee maat I caive to tcU the world ol him. 

Id contrast with the philosophical obscurity of many of Um 
sonnets hitherto tiaoted, I piuoe the following address to Night — 
one, certainly, of Michael Angeto's most beautiful and charsoleriatig 
compositiona, as it is also the most transparent in style > : — 



night. O sweet though sombre span of time 1 — 
All things find rest epua theii journey's end^ 
Whoso bstb praised thee, well doth apprehend; 

And whoso honours thee, hath wisdom's prima. 

Our cares thoa i^nat to quietude liublime. 
For dews and darkness are ot peace the friend; 
Often by thee in dreams npbome I wand 

From earth to heaven, where yet I hope to oUmk 



■ GiiBsti. p 205. 
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ThoQ ihmde of DMth, tbrougti whom the soul »t Ungth 
Shum p&in and ssdn^as hoslile to the heart. 
Whom moampn find their last ami aara relief t 

Tfaoa doat reslorv our ■nSeriDg llv>h 1 1 gtrength, 
Orleal oiu tears, aaioagest cvvrj uoart. 
Purging the ipiriti of the pure (nun gnet. 

Thb rdigioaa sonnets hbve been reserved to the IilsL These 
were eompoaed in oUI age when the early impre^iicins of Savunu- 
nla'B teaching revived, and when Micbftel An^elo had grown to 
regard even hi* art and the beauty he hail loved to pnrdy, aa a 
■nare. If we did not bear in uiiiid the piety ex|ire8Sed throughout 
hi* eorrcBpoDdence, their ascetic tone, and the routorae tb»y Mem 
to indicate, would convey a pninfal ieuM of cheerlewnma and 
di«appointment. As it is, they BLrike nie aa the natural ullTa'ice 
of a profoundly devout and somewhat melancholy man, in wlioin 
religion haa aun-ived &U other interests, and who, reviewing hit 
p«at life of fame and toil, finds that the sole reality i» Ood The 
two firat of these oompositiona are addresaed (o Oioigio Vaaari.' 



Kow hath my life across a (lormy sea 

Lika a trail bark reached that wiJe port where all 

Are bidden erv the Gnat judgment (all. 
Of good or evil deeds to pay the fee. 
Now know I well bow llial tond phantasy 

Whiofa made my soul the urorahipivr and thrall 

Of earthly art, is vain ; how criminal 
Is thai which all man seek onwillin^y. 
Tboie amorous thonghta whieh «er« ao lightly dressed. 

What are they when the dnnble death is ntgh ? 

The one I know lor surs, the other dread. 
Painting nor sculpture now can loll to real 

If y soul that turns to Hi* gr«*t Ion on high. 

Whose arms to elasp ns on the orosa w«r« spread. 



The (abiM of lbs world faava Blchsd away 
The time I had tor thinking upon Ood ; 
Bis grace lias buried deep 'neath oblivion's sod, 

Vhanoe springs an evil-crop of sine alway. 

' Ouastl. pp. laa.33X 
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What makes another wise. lB*dg me Mtnj, 
Stow to disoern the bad path I have trod : 
Hope bdeB : bat still desire asoendB that Qod 

Uay tree me from self 'love, m; eure deoajr. 

Shorten hoU-wa; mf road to heaven from earth T 
Dear Lord, I cajinot even halt-nay rise. 
Unless Thou help me an this piigiimage : 

Teach me to hate the world go little worth. 
And all the lovelj things I once did pme ; 
That endless life, not death, ma; be m; wage. 

The same Dot« is stntck in the following, which breatlie: 
spirit of a Penitential Psalm : ' — 



Burdened with years and Inll of ginfnlneMi 
With evil oustom grown inveterate, 
Both deaths I dread that close before me wait, 

Tel feed mj heart on poisonous thoughts no leta. 

No Bttenf^th 1 Snd in mine own feebleness 
To chsnge Or life or love or nse or fate. 
Unless Thy heaveni; goidance come, tboogh late. 

Which onl; helps and stays our nothingness. 

Tis not enough, dear Lord, to make me jeam 
For that celestial home, where yet my soul 
Hay be new made, and not. as erst, of nought : 

May. era Thou strip her mortal vestment, turn 
M; steps toward the steep ascent, that whole 
And pure before Thy (see she may be brousht 

In reading the two neit, we may remember that, at the end 
of his life, Michael Angelo was occupied with designs for a pietiun 
of the Crucifixion, which he never executed, tbotigb be gave a 
drawing of Christ upon the cross to Vittoria Colomut : and that his 
lost work in marble was the onhnished ' Piet& ' in the Dnomo at 
Florence.' 



Freed bom a burden sore and grievous band. 

Dear Lord, and from this wearying world untied. 

Like a traU bark I torn me to Thy side. 
As from a fierce storm to a tranquil land. 



■ Qoaiti, pp. 344. »S. ' lb. pp. 241-345. 
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Tb7 tborni. Thj nuU, and «ithn bleeding hand, 
With Tbj mild gentle piteooa titce, provlda 
Promise of hel)) Mid mereiei niulti|)lied, 

And bop« Ibal yet mj soul secure nioii iland. 

I>t not Tb; hoi; ejet be jori to see 
M; evil put. Tby chastened ears to bear 
And lUetch the anu of judgment to in; srlme : 

Let Th; blood onl; late and incootn me. 
Yielding mora perteel pardon, b«ttcr oheeT 
A* older tlill I gros witb lengthening lime. 



Hot leaa elate than imittcn with wild woe 

To see not them but Thee by dealb undone. 

Were thoce bleit soula, when Thou above the BtU) 
Didit laiae, by dying, men that lay so low : 
ElatP. nines freedom from all ill* that Row 

From their firat Fault tor Adam'a race waa von ; 

Bote nuitlen, since in torment fierce Qod's md 
S«n>ed aervanle on the cruel cross below, 

HeaTen showed the knew Tfaee. who Thou wert and wheoM, 

Veiling her eyes above the riven ewlh ; 

The mountain* trembled and the leas were tronblad: 
He took the Fathers from belt's darkness donac : 

The tomjeDta of the dsmnid Bend* redoubled : 

Uai) only joyed, who gained baptismal birth. 

The ooHection of hia poem* i* elos^d with jel another •oiinci 
In tb« aame lofty ftrain of |>r»yer, »nd futta, Mid hope in Und.' 



Stid wskriness and woe I find some ehret 
In Ihmking of tlie pBi.1. when I recall 
Uy weaknea* «nd my sin* and reckon til 

Th* vain eipenne of day* that dlisfipwu' : 

ThU obean by making, ere I die, more oleu 
Tlie biiltj ot what men ilellghi mlM«U ; 
Bnl taddtoa me to think how nrely (all 

Ood'i gnM and raerdea in Ule'a latMt 7««> 

• 0<uMt,p.ML 
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For thoogh Thy promises oar fsith eotnpel, 
Yet, Lord, what man shall Tentore to maintain 
That pit J will oondone our long negleot f 

Still, from Thy blood poured fbrth we know foil well 
How without measure was Thy mark's pain. 
How measureless the gifts we dare expect 

From the thought of Dante, throu^^ Flalo, to the thought ol 
Christ : so oar study of Michael Angelo's sonneta has carried oa. 
In communion with these highest aoola Michael Angelo habitnally 
lived ; for he was bom of their lineege, and was like them m lifo* 
long alien on the earth. 
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^V Trot lUta which follow have b«eo drawn ap with ■ view to uauting ^^^^H 






^r placed in the order of their oocurrence In the foregoing pagM. la ^^^^H 


euiRpiling them, I have consutled the Indei to L« MoDDiar'i ^H 


vditiou of Vwtri (1S70), Crowe and Cavalcaaella-i 'Hlrtor; of S 
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